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INTRODUCTION. 


HPHIS  volume  is  the  fourth  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
-*-  and  covers  the  period  from  September,  1864,  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  throughout  every  part  of  the  repub- 
lic. It  may  fittingly  be  characterized  as  the  Dramatic  period  of  our  coun- 
try's history.  It  opens  with  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  winning  its 
great  victories ;  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  besieging  Petersburg,  after 
having  fought  its  way  from  the  Rapidan  to  that  city  ;  with  the  Army  of 
the  West  in  possession  of  Atlanta;  Abraham  Lincoln. as  candidate  for  re- 
election as  President,  the  political  issue  being  the  continuance  of  the  war 
till  the  authority  of  the  United  States  should  be  recognized  in  all  the 
revolted  States,  or  peace  at  any  price,  and  upon  such  terms  as  Jefferson 
Davis  might  dictate ;  the  final  abolishing  of  slavery,  or  the  continuance  of 
the  institution. 

The  volume  treats  of  the  military  movements  of  the  closing  period — 
of  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah,  the  march  of  the  Army  of  the  West  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea  and  through  the  Carolinas,  the  struggles  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond  ;  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Rebellion  ;  my  personal  observations  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Confed- 
eracy— Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Richmond  ;  the  entrance  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy ;  the  last  great  tragedy — his 
assassination. 

I  have  given  from  authentic  documents  what  is  to  be  found  in  no 
volume  that  has  come  under  my  observation — the  change  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  in  the  South  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  slaves  as  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy.  In  this,  as  in  preceding  volumes,  I  have  endeavored 
to  keep  in  view  the  real  cause  of  the  war — not  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  but  the  continuance  of  slavery.  The  war  was  begun  osten- 
sibly for  the  maintenance  of  "  State  rights,"  but  really  and  truly  for  the 
establishment  of  a  government  founded  on  the  idea  that  slavery  was  a 
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beneficent  institution,  ordained  of  God  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  human 
race.  The  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  emancipating  the  slaves  was 
issued  January  1,  1863  ;  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  South  at  that 
time  found  truthful  expression  in  a  message  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
by  President  Davis,  who  said  : 

"  We  may  leave  it  to  the  instincts  of  that  common  humanity  which  a 
beneficent  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  our  fellow-men  of  all 
countries  to  pass  judgment  on  a  measure  by  which  several  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  of  an  inferior  race^  peaceful  and  contented  laborers  in  their 
sphere,  are  doomed  to  extermination,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  en- 
couraged to  a  general  assassination  of  their  masters  by  the  insidious  recom- 
mendation to  abstain  from  violence  unless  in  necessary  defence.  Our  own 
detestation  of  those  who  have  attempted  the  most  execrable  measure  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  guilty  man  is  tempered  by  the  profound  contempt 
for  the  impotent  rage  which  it  discloses." 

The  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  employ  negro 
troops  was  received  with  execration  by  the  people  of  the  South,  as  set 
forth  in  this  volume ;  but  there  will  also  be  presented  an  outline  of  the 
great  change  which  came  over  Jefferson  Davis,  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  the  people  generally,  cul- 
minating in  the  passage  of  a  law,  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  conflict, 
for  the  employment  of  two  hundred  thousand  slaves  as  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  all  that  have  preceded  it,  I  have  endeavored  to 
divest  myself  of  prejudice ;  to  place  myself,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
one  who  was  an  observer  of  the  great  conflict  and  loyal  to  the  Union,  in 
the  position  of  those  who  were  fighting  for  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
federacy. I  recognize  their  sincerity,  valor,  bravery,  endurance,  suffer- 
ing, achievements,  and  triumphs  ;  I  hold  out  to  them  fraternal  hands, 
have  but  one  wish — that  love,  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  best  blessings  of 
Heaven  may  rest  upon  them  forever.  I  write  to  set  forth  the  truth  of 
history,  and  have  endeavored  to  present  only  authentic  statements.  It 
will  be  for  the  historian  of  the  future  to  place  a  correct  estimate  upon 
the  motives  of  the  actors,  and  the  parts  performed  by  them  in  this  great 
historic  drama. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  an  emancipating,  educating,  and  uplift- 
ing period,  not  only  for  this  country,  but  for  all  the  nations.  The  predic- 
tion came  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  that  the  republic  never  would  be  able 
to  rid  itself  of  its  million  of  men  in  arms ;  that  the  military  idea  would 
control  the  Government,  and  that  henceforth  the  United  States  would  be 
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a  military  nation.  Crowned  heads  looked  on  with  amazement  when  the 
great  armies  melted  away.  With  the  surrender  of  the  last  Confederate, 
and  the  disbanding  of  the  armies,  the  United  States  became  the  leader 
and  teacher  of  all  the  nations,  uplifting  the  whole  human  race  by  the  un- 
paralleled example. 

This  series  of  volumes  is  but  an  outline  of  the  events  of  the  <rreat  Con- 
liict  of  ideas  and  institutions — between  freedom  and  slavery.  I  deplore 
the  feebleness  of  the  portrayal ;  but  such  as  it  is  I  present  it  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  generation  with  the  hope  that  it  will  enable  them  to 
comprehend  the  greatness  and  value  of  the  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
them  through  the  valor,  patriotism,  sacrifice,  and  devotion  of  those  who 
laid  down  their  lives  to  make  freedom  triumphant  in  this  Western  World. 

Chakles  Carleton  Coffin. 
Boston,  October,  1890. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

OPENING   OF   THE   CAMPAIGN   OF    1864  IN   THE   SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

DURING  the  summer  of  1S64  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  commanded  by  General  Lee,  had  been  forced  to  fall  back 
from  the  Rapidan  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg  by  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  General  Grant.  In  the  west,  the 
Confederate  army  commanded  by  General  Johnston  had  been  compelled 
to  retreat  from  Dalton  in  Northern  Georgia  to  Atlanta.  General  Johnston 
had  been  removed  from  command  by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  General  Hood, 
who  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  Atlanta  during  the  closing  days  of 
August,  appointed  in  his  place.  Upon  the  Gulf,  the  forts  at  the  entrance 
to  Mobile  Bay  had  been  captured  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Union 
fleet  under  Admiral  Farragnt  and  an  army  under  General  Canby. 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  "Redeeming  the  Republic"  we  have  seen 
how  the  silent  forces  were  at  work  weakening  the  power  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  on  the  one  hand,  and  strengthening  that  of  the  Union  on  the 
other.  The  waste  of  war  was  felt  far  more  keenly  by  the  Southern  than 
by  the  Northern  people.  In  the  Southern  section  there  was  no  power  to 
make  good  the  loss;  while  in  the  North  there  was  ceaseless  activity  in 
supplying  the  armies  with  everything  that  could  contribute  to  their  ef- 
ficiency. The  drafts  ordered  by  President  Lincoln  had  brought  new  sol- 
diers to  the  ranks — not  such  men  as  had  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  flag, 
not  those  that  could  always  be  relied  upon  in  battle,  but  which  were  quite 
as  good  as  those  forced  into  the  Confederate  army  by  the  conscription  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  Far-sighted  men  saw  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  the  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  railroads,  and  the  repeated  defeats  of  the  Confederate  armies 
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would  bring  about  final  exhaustion  and  inability  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  the  struggle. 

The  military  movements  of  the  closing  period  of  the  war  began  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle, 
had  been  the  theatre  of  stirring  scenes.  There  is  no  fairer  section  of 
the  country  than  that  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  find 
their  way  to  the  Potomac.  The  Blue  Ridge,  rising  in  its  beauty  and 
glory  above  the  undulating  regions  extending  to  the  Atlantic,  is  its  eastern 
boundary.  The  mountain  range  has  several  gate-ways — Snicker's,  Ashby's, 
Manassas,  Chester,  Thornton's  and  Blacktish  gaps — through  which  armies 
can  march  over  macadamized  roads. 

At  Harper's  Ferry,  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  valley,  the  Potomac, 
during  long  ages,  has  worn  its  way  through  the  mountain  wall.  It  is 
sixty  miles  from  that  point  westward  to  the  Alleghany  ridge.  Twenty 
miles  south,  at  Winchester,  the  valley  had  narrowed  to  forty-four  miles ; 
still  farther  south,  at  Strasburg,  it  is  but  twenty-five  in  width.  At  that 
point  the  valley  is  divided  and  made  picturesque  by  the  Massanutten 
ranges  —  a  series  of  ridges  which  rise  sharp  and  steep,  and  which  are 
clothed  with  woods  from  their  base  to  their  summits,  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  lowlands  of  the  valley.  The  valley  east  of  Massanutten  bears 
the  name  of  Luray,  widely  known  since  the  war  by  the  discovery  of  its 
cavern  of  wonderful  architecture.  The  western  valley  is  the  Shenandoah, 
through  which  the  north  fork  of  that  stream,  after  many  turnings,  joins 
the  south  fork  at  Front  Royal  at  the  northern  base  of  Massanutten. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  valley  are  Martinsburg,  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  its  machine 
shop  and  round-house  for  locomotives;  Charlestown,  ten  miles  south-wrest  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  forever  memorable  as  the  scene  of  John  Brown's  execu- 
tion ;  Winchester  is  thirty  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  twenty  miles 
due  south  from  Martinsburg,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  valley.  It 
often  changed  hands  during  the  war— more  than  seventy  times,  it  is  said. 
The  citizens  were  accustomed  to  see  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  tramping 
through  the  streets  in  the  morning,  and  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
evening.  A  few  families  were  loyal  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  through  all 
the  changes,  but  most  of  the  people  cheered  the  Confederate  flag  whenever 
they  saw  it  waving  in  the  streets. 

From  Winchester  a  wide  and  beautiful  macadamized  turnpike  extends 
northward  to  Williamsport  on  the  Potomac,  and  southward  through  Mid- 
dletown,  Strasburg,  and  Woodstock  to  Harrisburg,  and  from  there  to  Lex- 
ington, one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Winchester.     Before  the  con- 
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struct  ion  of  the  railroads  it  was  the  great  highway  between  the  James  and 
the  Potomac,  and  the  nearest  route  from  central  Virginia  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal.     Heavy  wagons  drawn  by  horses  and  mules,  loaded  with 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

Showing  the  railroads  as  they  were  in  1S64. 


corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  products  of  the  country,  or  with  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, and  goods  bought  in  Baltimore,  rumbled  along  the  well-kept  way,  the 
teamsters  paying  the  keepers  of  the  toll-gates  for  the  privilege  of  using  it. 
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In  186-1  the  toll-gates  had  disappeared,  the  taverns  were  closed ;  many 
of  the  fences  along  the  road  had  been  burned  by  the  soldiers  of  the  two 
armies,  and  once  tilled  fields  were  lying  fallow.  The  men  who  had  cultivat- 
ed them  were  following  the  Confederate  drum-beat,  or  were  at  rest  forever 
beneath  the  sods  of  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia.  Though  so  many  had  gone, 
the  farmers  were  not  only  raising  enough  wheat  and  corn  for  themselves 
and  families,  but  for  the  army  under  General  Lee  defending  Richmond. 
So  fertile  the  valley,  and  so  abundant  the  harvests,  that  it  was  regarded  as 
the  granary  of  the  South. 

The  country  was  so  open  that  armies  could  make  rapid  marches.  With 
many  gate-ways  in  the  Blue  Ridge  opening  towards  Richmond,  a  Union 
army  could  not  advance  very  far  towards  Lynchburg  without  being  ex- 
posed to  an  attack  from  Confederate  troops,  which  could  be  sent  in  the 
cars  from  Richmond  to  Charlottesville,  and  thence  make  a  swift  march 
into  the  valley  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  Union  army.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
in  1862,  availed  himself  of  this  feature  of  the  topography  of  the  country, 
and  compelled  General  Banks  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  Strasburg  to 
Harper's  Ferry.     (See  "Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,"  p.  216.) 

General  Early  had  forced  General  Hunter  to  retreat  from  Lynchburg, 
not  down  the  Shenandoah,  but  down  the  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio  (see  "  Re- 
deeming the  Republic,"  p.  270),  which  enabled  General  Early  to  advance 
towards  Washington,  and  which,  in  turn,  compelled  General  Grant  to  detach 
the  Sixth  Corps  from  the  army  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  send  it  in  haste 
to  defend  the  capital.  (See  "  Redeeming  the  Republic,"  p.  280.)  When 
repulsed  from  Washington,  General  Early  retreated  across  the  Potomac, 
and  instead  of  going  directly  south  to  join  General  Lee,  had  marched 
through  Snicker's  Gap  into  the  valley,  and  made  his  way  to  Strasburg.  One 
of  his  divisions,  commanded  by  General  Ramseur,  was  attacked  by  General 
Averill  with  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Carter,  and  driven, 
with  a  loss  of  four  hundred. 

General  Grant  expected  that  General  Lee  wrould  direct  Early  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  Richmond,  but  the  Confederate  commander  had  other 
plans.  He  saw  that  General  Early,  by  remaining  in  the  valley,  would  be 
a  constant  menace  to  Washington  and  Pennsylvania;  besides,  the  farmers 
wTere  harvesting  their  crops;  and  by  keeping  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  re- 
gion, he  would  be  able  to  supply  his  army  with  food. 

General  Early,  seeing  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  had  followed  him  to 
Snicker's  Gap,  returning  to  Washington,  concluded  not  to  remain  at  Stras- 
burg, but  advanced  rapidly  down  the  turnpike  to  Kernstown,  three  miles 
south  of  Winchester,  where  the  Union  general  Crook  was  stationed,  and 
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compelled  that  officer  to  retreat  to  the  Potomac.  The  Confederates  came 
upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  lost  nearly  twelve  hundred  men.  Having 
accomplished  this,  General  Early  sent  General  McCausland  to  burn  Cham- 
bersburg  in  Pennsylvania.     (See  "  Redeeming  the  Republic,"  p.  435.) 

The  events  above  narrated  occurred  before  the  month  of  August,  1864. 
It  is  necessary  to  state  them  for  a  full  comprehension  of  what  is  to  be 
narrated  in  this  chapter.  The  burning  of  Chambersburg  was  an  act  of 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  for  the  destruction,  under  the 
order  of  General  Hunter,  of  the  residences  of  three  Confederate  citizens. 
The  war  of  retaliation,  thus  inaugurated,  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
year,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  commanding  officers  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  watch- 
ed each  other  with  eager  eyes.  Each  had  his  corps  of  trusted  scouts,  who 
knew  every  road  in  the  valley,  and  who  were  familiar  with  all  the  mount- 
ain paths.  From  the  tops  of  the  commanding  heights  Union  and  Confed- 
erate scouts  alike  looked  down,  at  daybreak,  or  noon,  or  in  the  twilight 
hours,  upon  the  opposing  camps,  and  beheld  the  smoke  of  the  bivouac- 
fires,  noting  any  change  made  during  the  preceding  night  or  day,  each 
reporting  to  his  commanding  general.  By  sleepless  vigilance  Union  and 
Confederate  stood  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  mistake  made  by  his 
opponent  in  the  game  of  war. 

The  summer  was  passing  away.  General  Grant  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  that  General  Lee  intended  to  keep  Early  in  the  valley  with  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  give  anxiety  to  the  people  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  so,  instead  of  ordering  the  Sixth  Corps  to  return  to  Petersburg,  as  he 
had  intended,  allowed  it  to  remain  at  Washington,  to  be  used  as  circum- 
stances might  demand.  He  finally  determined  to  collect  an  army  in  the 
valley,  and  crush  Early  where  he  was,  or  compel  him  to  retreat ;  and  then, 
by  destroying  the  crop,  he  would  make  it  impossible  for  a  Confederate 
army  to  remain  there  through  the  winter ;  and  more  than  this,  he  would 
cut  off  General  Lee's  supplies. 

The  military  authorities  at  Washington  had  divided  the  country  into 
twenty  or  more  districts.  When  General  Grant  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  in  March,  1864,  he  reduced  the  number,  but  there  still  remained 
four  such  districts  around  Washington.  For  some  reason  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  had  not  thought  it  best  to  consolidate  these  into  one, 
and  so  put  the  troops  under  one  general,  but  upon  the  burning  of  Cham- 
bersburg the  troops  were  all  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Hunter.     It  was  seen  that  the  burning  of  that  town   had  been  accom- 
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plished  by  the  Confederate  cavalry,  and  that  in  all  probability  other  raids 
would  be  made,  to  prevent  which  a  large  force  of  cavalry  must  be  as- 
sembled in  that  region.  So  it  came  about  that  General  Sheridan,  with 
one  of  his  divisions,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for 
service  in  the  valley.  These  the  instructions  which  Grant  sent  to  Hal- 
leck:  "Unless  General  Hunter  is  in  the  field  in  person,  I  want  Sheridan 
put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field,  with  instructions  to  put 
himself  south  of  the  enemy  and  follow  him  to  the  death.  Wherever  the 
enemy  goes,  let  our  troops  go  also.  Once  started  up  the  valley,  they  ought 
to  be  followed  till  we  get  possession  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad." 

General  Sheridan  had  shown  at  Stone  River  of  what  stuff  he  was  made 
(see  "Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,"  p.  430),  also  at  Chickamauga  and  at  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  (see  "Marching  to  Victory,"  p.  449),  and  in  the  battles  with 
Stuart's  cavalry  through  the  summer  of  1864  (see  "Redeeming  the  Re- 
public," p.  125).  He  was  thirty- three  years  old,  but  General  Halleck 
thought  him  too  young  to  be  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops  gathering 
in  front  of  Early. (')  General  Grant  had  confidence  in  him,  and  left  City 
Point  on  a  steamer  for  Baltimore,  and  hastened  thence  by  rail  to  Monoc- 
acy  Junction  in  Maryland,  where  the  troops  were  encamped. 
General  Sheridan  arrived  the  next  day.  General  Grant  saw 
that  cavalry  could  be  used  to  such  good  advantage  that  he  ordered  another 
division  to  leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  join  Sheridan.  We  see 
of  what  value  the  rivers  James  and  Potomac  were  during  the  war — en- 
abling the  cavalry  to  go  by  steamboat  from  City  Point  to  Washington, 
the  horses  resting  the  while. 

General  Hunter  was  in  command  of  the  district,  but  General  Sheridan 
was  to  command  the  troops  in  the  field.  In  his  instructions  to  General 
Hunter,  General  Grant  said:  "In  pushing  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  as  it 
is  expected  you  will  have  to  go,  first  or  last,  it  is  desirable  that  nothing 
should  be  left  to  invite  the  enemy  to  return.  Take  all  jirovisions,  forage, 
and  stock  wranted  for  the  use  of  your  command.  Such  as  cannot  be  con- 
sumed, destroy.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  buildings  should  be  destroyed  ; 
they  should  rather  be  protected,  but  the  people  should  be  informed  that  so 
long  as  an  army  can  subsist  among  them,  recurrences  of  their  raids  must  be 
expected,  and  we  are  determined  to  stop  them  at  all  hazards." 

This  seems  very  harsh,  but  General  Early  had  ordered  the  burning  of 
Chambersburg  because  the  Union  troops,  at  the  direction  of  General  Hun- 
ter, had  burned  the  houses  of  three  citizens  of  Virginia.  (See  "Redeeming 
the  Republic,"  p.  435.)  General  Early  had  begun  a  war  of  retaliation. 
The  newspapers  of  the  South  were  advocating  such  a  course.    (See  "Secret 
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History  of  the  Confederacy/'  E.  A.  Pollard,  chap,  xxii.)  General  Grant  did 
not  write  the  instructions  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  but  because  most  of  the 
people  in  the  valley,  being  intensely  loyal  to  the  Confederacy,  were  not  only 
supplying  the  Confederate  armies  with  food,  but  were  harboring  the  gue- 
rillas, who  watched  their  opportunity  to  capture  Union  soldiers,  and  destroy 
the  supplies  of  General  Sheridan.  One  day  the  guerillas  would  be  making 
a  raid  or  capturing  a  train  of  supplies,  and  the  next  day  at  work  in  their 

fields  as  peaceable  cit- 
izens. General  Grant 
determined  to  put  an 
end  to  that  mode  of 
warfare. 

It  was  a  very  noble 
act  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Hunter  when  he, 
not  from  any  feeling 
because  Sheridan  was 
appointed  to  command 
the  troops  in  the  field, 
but  from  a  desire  to  do 
what  he  could  for  his 
country,  asked  that  he 
might  be  relieved  from 
the  command  of  the  dis- 
trict so  that  Sheridan 
might  have  full  sway 
and  power.  He  said 
that  it  would  simplify 
the  situation  of  affairs. 
The  Union  troops 
consisted  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Crook  ;  one  divis- 
ion and  part  of  another  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  commanded  by  General 
Emory;  the  Sixth  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Wright.  General  Tor- 
bert  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry.  The  whole  number  of  troops 
was  twenty-six  thousand,  with  fifty-six  cannon.  (s) 

The  main  body  of  Confederates  was  at  Martinsburg.  A  small  force  was 
across  the  Potomac  near  Sharpsburg,  gathering  provisions,  when  the  Union 
army  moved  towards  Winchester.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  General  Early  fell  back  to  Winchester.  The 
Union  army  crossed  the  Opequan  River  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Confeder- 
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ates.  Early  was  not  to  be  caught  in  that  way,  and  retreated  to  Fisher's 
Hill,  three  miles  south  of  Strasburg,  to  a  very  strong  natural  position, 
which  the  Confederates  made  still  stronger  by  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments.  Reinforcements  were  on  the  way  from  Richmond,  Kershaw's  di- 
vision, commanded  by  General  Anderson — veterans  who  had  been  in  a 
score  of  battles — together  with  a  division  of  cavalry  under  Fitz-Hugh  Lee. 
Scouts  brought  information  to  Sheridan  that  the  Confederates,  on  their 
way  from  Richmond,  were  moving  towards  Front  Royal.  A  messenger 
brought  a  despatch  from  General  Grant,  with  the  information  that  Early 
was  about  to  receive  reinforcements.  He  cautioned  General  Sheridan  to 
be  careful.  That  officer  had  studied  the  topography  of  the  country  all 
the  way  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Strasburg,  and  saw  that  there  was  no  po- 
sition where  he  could  stand  on  the  defensive.  With  the  reinforcements, 
Early's  army  was  nearly  as  large  as  his  own.  One  division 
of  the  Union  cavalry,  under  Merritt,  was  attacked  b}r  Ander- 
son near  the  village  of  Cedarville,  but  the  Confederates  were  repulsed, 
losing  nearly  five  hundred  men.(3) 

The  Confederates  believed  that  Sheridan  was  about  to  give  battle  at 
Strasburg,  but  when  the  signal- officer  on  Massanutten  Mountain  looked 
down  upon  the  far-reaching  landscape  in  the  early  morning, 
no  Union  troops  were  to  be  seen.  The  infantry  and  artil- 
lery were  on  their  way  to  Winchester,  while  the  cavalry  guarded  their 
rear,  and  were  driving  the  cattle  of  the  farmers  before  them  and  setting 
the  stacks  of  wheat  on  fire.  No  other  private  property  was  injured,  nor 
were  families  molested. (4) 

Just  before  night  the  Confederates  of  Anderson's  division,  advancing 
rapidly  from  Front  Royal,  attacked  the  Union  cavalry,  capturing  nearly 
three  hundred  men.  General  Sheridan  continued  his  retreat  to  Halltown. 
Early  followed,  and  for  several  days  there  was  constant  skirmishing  between 
the  pickets.  Early  sent  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  cavalry  and  Wharton's  division 
of  infantry  to  Williamsport.  General  Torbert  met  them,  and  there  was  a 
sharp  fight.  General  Custer,  commanding  a  division,  was  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  Confederates  that  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land. While  this  was  going  on,  General  Crook,  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
fell  upon  the  Confederates,  capturing  several  officers  and  men,  and  com- 
pelling Anderson  to  retreat  in  turn. 

The  movements  of  Early  and  the  retreat  of  Sheridan  led  the  people  of 
the  North  to  think  that  Pennsylvania  was  again  to  be  invaded.  They 
thought  that  he  was  showing  no  more  ability  than  the  generals  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  valley.     They  did  not  reflect  that  it  is  a  high  order 
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of  generalship  that  knows  just  when  to  retreat  as  well  as  when  to  advance. 
General  Grant  was  satisfied  with  what  Sheridan  had  done. 

"  I  think  that  I  can  manage  this  affair.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  be 
prudent,  everything  considered,"  said  Sheridan.    He  was  biding  his  time.  (5) 

General  Grant  at  Petersburg  was  making  a  movement  which  he  thought 
would  compel  Lee  to  recall  Anderson.  He  extended  his  lines  westward 
and  seized  the  Weldon  Railroad,  running  south  from  Petersburg.     "All 


MARTINSBUR6,   1S64. 
From  a  sketch  made  at  the  time. 


troops  will  be  ordered  back  from  the  valley,  except  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  minimum  number  to  detain  you,1'  wrote  General  Grant.  "Watch 
closely,  and  if  you  find  the  thing  correct,  push  with  all  vigor.  Give  the 
enemy  no  rest,  and  if  possible  follow  to  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad.  Do 
all  the  damage  to  railroads  and  crops  you  can.  Carry  off  stock  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  negroes,  so  as  to  prevent  further  planting.  If  the  war  is  to 
last  another  year,  we  want  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  remain  a  barren 
waste.  "(6) 

General  Early  wished  to  prevent  the  reopening  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  whenever  a  body  of  Union  troops  advanced  to  Martins- 
burg,  he  sent  a  larger  body  to  drive  them  back.     General  Lee  telegraphed 
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Anderson  to  return  to  Richmond.     The  Confederate  troops  started,  but 
came  in  collision  with  General  Crook's  command,  which  had  been  thrown 

forward  towards  Berryville.     There  was  a  sharp  skirmish. 

General  Early  supposed  that  Sheridan  was  about  to  attack 
him,  and  Anderson,  instead  of  marching  on  towards  the  Bine  Ridge,  re- 
turned to  Winchester. 

General  Lee  was  greatly  in  need  of  Anderson,  and  once  more  that  offi- 
cer started  for  Richmond.    General  Grant  had  been  studying  the  situation. 

He  saw  that  it  would  not  do  for  Sheridan  to  risk  a  battle 

with  a  prospect  of  being  defeated,  for  such  a  result  would 
revive  the  waning  spirits  of  the  Confederates.  If  he  were  defeated  Penn- 
sylvania would  again  be  invaded.  "  I  determined,"  he  said,  "  that  the  risk 
should  not  be  taken." (7)  He  did  not  think  it  best  to  send  his  instructions 
by  telegraph,  for  they  must  pass  through  Washington;  all  the  operators 
could  hear  the  clicking  of  the  message,  as  it  would  pass  through  their 
offices.  He  would  not  trust  a  cipher  despatch,  but  determined  to  visit 
Sheridan  in  person.     This  his  reason  : 

"I  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  orders  through  Wash- 
ington to  Sheridan  to  make  a  move,  because  they  would  be  stopped  there, 
and  such  orders  as  Halleck's  caution  (and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War) 
would  suggest  would  be  given  instead,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  contradic- 
tory to  mine.  I  therefore,  without  stopping  at  Washington,  went  directly 
through  to  Charlestown,  some  ten  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  and  waited 
there  to  see  General  Sheridan,  having  sent  a  courier  in  advance  to  inform 
him  where  to  meet  me."(8) 

The  Opequan  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  four  miles  east  of 
Winchester,  separated  the  two  armies.  It  is  not  a  large  stream,  but  nar- 
row and  deep,  winding  between  steep  banks  fringed  with  elms  and  wil- 
lows. The  fords  were  guarded  by  Confederate  pickets  on  the  western 
bank,  by  Union  soldiers  on  the  eastern.  It  is  a  stream  not  easily  crossed 
by  a  large  army  in  column  and  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  deploy- 
ing in  line  of  battle. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  military  commander  to  obtain  definite  infor- 
mation of  the  movements  of  his  enemy.  Many  rumors  come  to  him,  to- 
gether with  statements  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  yet 
which  he  cannot  verify.  General  Sheridan  wanted  to  ascertain  to  a  cer- 
tainty the  situation  of  affairs  within  the  Confederate  lines,  and  organized 
a  band  of  scouts  which  rendered  efficient  service.  Two  of  the  scouts 
came  one  day  to  the  cabin  of  a  negro,  just  outside  the  Union  lines,  and 
found  that  General  Early  had  given  him  a  permit  to  go  to  Winchester 
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three  times  a  week  to  sell  eggs,  chickens,  and  vegetables.  The  negro  liked 
the  Yankees,  and  was  loyal  to  the  old  flag.  The  scouts  told  General  Sher- 
idan that  they  thought  he  might  be  made  use  of  in  rinding  out  what  was 
going  on  at  Winchester. 

"Do  you  know  any  of  the  Union  people  in  Winchester?"  General 
Sheridan  put  the  question  to  General  Crook. 

"  Yes,  there  is  one  noble  young  lady,  Miss  Rebecca  M.  Wright,  a 
Quakeress,  and  who  teaches  a  private  school.  She  is  true  to  the  Union. 
She  is  closely  watched,  though,  by  the  Confederates."  General  Sheridan 
sent  for  the  negro. 

"Do  you  know  Miss  Wright?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  general,  I  know  Miss  Wright  very  well." 

"  Will  you  take  something  to  her  the  next  time  you  go  to  town  ?" 

"  Yes,  general,  I'll  take  something  to  her." 

Miss  Wright  was  sitting  at  her  desk  in  her  school-room  at  noon  when 
she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.     She  opened  it,  and  saw  a 

Sept.  16,  1864.  ,         .  x 

colored  man. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  Miss  Wright,"  he  said. 

"I  am  Miss  Wright," 
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"I  should  like  to  see  you  privately,  Miss  Wright,  if  you  please." 

He  looked  cautiously  around  the  room  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was 
present  other  than  themselves. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  me  privately  ?" 

"  I  have  something  for  you  from  General  Sheridan." 

"  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  talking  V 

"  Yes'm  ;  you  are  Miss  Wright." 

"  But  I  have  a  sister." 

"Yes'm;  she  likes  the  Confederates,  but  you  are  Miss  Rebecca,  and 
you  like  the  Unions." 

He  took  a  pellet  of  tin-foil  from  his  mouth  and  gave  it  to  her.  Miss 
Wright  was  alarmed.  What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this?  The  negro 
was  a  stranger.  She  never  had  seen  him  before.  She  never  had  at- 
tempted to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  loved  the  old  flag.  Her  mates,  who 
were  loyal  to  the  Confederacy,  shunned  her.  Was  this  a  scheme  to  en- 
trap her  into  saying  or  doing  something  which  could  be  used  against  her  ? 

"  I  will  go  now,  but  I  will  come  at  three  o'clock,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  something  for  me  to  take  to  General  Sheridan." 

The  negro  bowed  and  went  away.  Miss  Wright  unrolled  the  tin-foil, 
and  found  within  the  pellet  a  slip  of  tissue-paper  with  this  from  General 
Sheridan  :(°) 

"Sept.  15, 1864.  I  learn  from  Major-General  Crook  that  you  are  a  loyal 
lady  and  still  love  the  old  flag.  Can  you  inform  me  of  the  position  of 
Early's  forces,  the  number  of  divisions  in  his  army,  and  the  strength  of  any 
or  all  of  them,  and  his  probable  or  reported  intentions?  Have  any  troops 
arrived  from  Richmond,  or  are  any  coming  or  reported  to  be  coming  ?"(10) 

A  Confederate  officer  was  boarding  near  by.  He  had  been  sick,  but 
during  the  bright  September  days  was  able  to  sit  upon  the  veranda  and  en- 
joy the  beauty  of  the  flowers  blooming  in  Mrs.  Wright's  garden.  It  was 
delightful  to  the  sick  man  to  spend  the  evenings  in  Mrs.  Wright's  parlor 
with  her  two  charming  daughters.  There  was  ever  one  all-absorbing  topic 
of  conversation — the  war.  Little  did  the  officer  think,  as  he  sat  there  dur- 
ing the  evening  of  September  15th,  talking  about  the  troops  that  had  left 
Winchester,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Richmond,  that  he  was  giving  infor- 
mation which  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  Sheridan  ;  and  as  little  did 
Miss  Wright  mistrust  that  she  was  hearing  that  which  a  few  hours  later  she 
would  be  sending  to  the  Union  commander.  Unwittingly  she  had  asked 
what  troops  had  gone,  unwittingly  he  had  replied  ;  and  now  the  note  from 
General  Sheridan  was  in  her  hands.  She  loved  the  old  flag.  She  wanted 
to  see  it  wave  in  triumph  over  a  united  country,  and  wrote  this  in  reply  :(") 
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"  I  have  no  communication  whatever  with  the  rebels,  but  will  tell  you 
what  I  know.  The  division  of  General  Kershaw,  and  Cutshaw's  artillery, 
twelve  guns  and  men,  General  Anderson  commanding,  have  been  sent 
away,  and  no  more  are  expected,  as  they  cannot  be  spared  from  Eichmond. 

I  do  not  know  how 
i  the  trooos  are  situat- 
ed, but  the  force  is 
much  smaller  than  is 
represented." 

At  three  o'clock 
the  negro  was  once 
more  at  the  door,  and 
received  a  pellet  of 
tin-foil,  which  he  put 
into  his  mouth.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  had  in- 
structed him  to  swal- 
low it  if  necessary. 
The  Confederates  did 
not  search  him,  and 
before  midnight  the 
Union  commander 
was  reading  what  Miss 
Wright  had  written. 
The  information  was 
trustworthy.  General 
Grant  was  on  his  way 
from  the  Potomac  to 
confer  with  him. 

"Meet    me    at 
Charlestown,"  was  the 
message  which  came  clicking  through  the  telegraph  from  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  a  few  hours  later  the  two  generals  were  talking  of  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs. 

"  Anderson  has  gone,  and  I  propose  to  fight  a  battle,"  said  Sheridan. 
"  Your  teams  and  supplies  are  at  Harper's  Ferry.     How  soon  can  you 
get  them  up  V  General  Grant  asked. 

"  This  is  Friday  evening.     I  can  be  ready  by  daylight  next  Monday 
morning." 
"Go  in!" 
9 


REBECCA   WRIGHT. 
From  a  photograph  taken  by  Lemee,  Hanisburg,  Pa.,  by  permission. 
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The  two  words  comprised  all  the  instructions  the  commander-in-chief 
had  to  give.  He  had  taken  a  map  along  with  him,  intending  to  point 
out  lines  of  advance,  but  he  saw  that  General  Sheridan  fully  comprehended 
the  situation,  and  did  not  take  it  from  his  pocket.  (12) 

General  Averill,  who  was  at  Martinsburg  with  a  division  of  cavalry, 
sent  information  that  two  divisions  of  Confederate  infantry  were  moving 
north  towards  that  town.  General  Sheridan  was  pleased  to 
^ep  '  '  '  hear  of  it.  He  had  intended  to  cross  the  Opequan  and  gain 
Early's  rear  south  of  Winchester,  and  then  bring  on  a  battle  and  compel 
Early  to  fight.  This  news  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  for  Early  was 
separating  his  divisions.  This  their  position  :  the  division  commanded  by 
Ramseur  was  on  the  Berryville  turnpike,  one  mile  east  of  Winchester,  be- 
tween two  little  streams — Abraham's  Creek  and  Red  Bud  Run,  both  flowing 
into  the  Opequan.  The  cavalry,  under  Lomax,  Jackson,  and  Johnson,  were 
in  the  fields  south  of  Ramseur.  Wharton's  division  of  infantry,  commanded 
by  Breckinridge,  was  three  miles  north  of  Winchester,  at  Stephenson's  De- 
pot, on  the  railroad  leading  from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Rodes's 
division  was  a  little  farther  north,  while  Gordon's  was  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  division  of  cavalry  was  north  of  Winches- 
Sent.  18,  1864.  iT-ii  i  r  r-1-.-.in  i 

ter.  General  Early,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  learned 
that  General  Grant  had  arrived  at  Charlestown,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  come  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  that  the  Union  army 
would  soon  be  in  motion.     He  sent  orders  for  Gordon  to  hasten  south. 

General  Sheridan  designed  that  General  Torbert,  with  Merritt's  divis- 
ion of  cavalry,  which  was  at  Summit  Point,  should  move  west,  cross  the 
Opequan  at  Stevens  Ford,  and  advance  towards  Stephenson's  Depot ;  while 
Averill,  at  Martinsburg,  should  move  south,  join  Merritt,  and  strike  the 
cavalry  of  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  and  drive  it  south.  He  intended  that  the  cav- 
alry under  Wilson,  which  was  down  towards  Berryville,  should  cross  the 
Opequan  on  the  Berryville  turnpike,  dash  up  the  gorge,  and  drive  the 
Confederate  cavalry  from  their  position.  The  Sixth  Corps  was  to  follow, 
and  then  the  Nineteenth.  He  held  the  Eighth  Corps  in  reserve,  intending 
to  use  it  in  preventing  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  from  Winchester. 
When  he  issued  his  orders  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  he  intended  to 
overwhelm  Ramseur,  then  .Breckinridge,  and  finally  Rodes  and  Gordon. 
Confederate  spies  carried  the  information  to  Early  that  General  Grant 
had  arrived,  and  was  in  consultation  with  Sheridan,  which  awakened  the 
suspicion  of  the  Confederate  commander  that  General  Grant  himself  was 
taking  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  couriers  rode  in  haste  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  Confederate  divisions  with  orders  to  move  towards 
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Winchester ;  and  so,  by  midnight,  the  Confederate  army,  instead  of  being 
dispersed,  was  well  concentrated  east  and  north  of  Winchester. 

General  Sheridan  had  expected  to  begin  the  battle  by  attacking  a  sin- 
gle Confederate  division,  bnt  instead,  Early's  troops  were  concentrated  and 
could  quickly  be  massed 
at  a  given  point  along 
the  line. 

The  stars  were  shin- 
ing, and  the  day- dawn 
just  appearing  in  the  east, 
when  Mcintosh's  brigade 
of  cavalry  came  to  the 
Opequan,  on  the  Berrv- 
ville  turnpike,  dashed 
through  the  stream,  and 
up  the  narrow  defile, 
capturing  the  Confeder- 
ate pickets,  and  also  an 
earthwork  in  front  of 
Ramseur.  The  rattle  of 
musketry  aroused  the 
still  sleeping  Confeder- 
ates, who  quickly  formed 
to  recapture  it,  but  the 
Union  cavalry  dismount- 
ed and  held  the  work. 

The  troops  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  started  at 
three  o'clock,  but  it  was 
eight  miles  they  had  to 
march,  and  the  sun  was 
two  hours  above  the  ho- 
rizon before  they  reach- 
ed the  Opequan.  They 
were  obliged  to  march  in 

column  on  account  of  the  narrow  passage  in  the  hills.  Their  ammunition 
wagons  followed,  and  so  blocked  the  way  that  it  was  mid-forenoon  before 
the  Nineteenth  reached  the  Opequan.  The  delay  upset  General  Sheri- 
dan's plans.  With  the  first  roll  of  musketry,  and  the  opening  of  the  can- 
nonade in  front  of  Ramseur,  Early  comprehended   the   movement,  and 
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messengers  soon  were  riding  north,  with  orders  for  Gordon  and  Rodes  to 
hasten  south  and  join  Breckinridge  and  Ramseur.  They  had  a  wide  road 
and  open  grounds,  and  so,  while  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  were  slow- 
ly making  their  way  along  the  one  narrow  road,  the  Confederates  were 
marching  swiftly  through  clear  fields.  The  battle  began  with  the  Con- 
federates far  better  concentrated  than  the  Union  troops.  Not  till  noon 
was  General  Sheridan  in  position  to  attack.  At  that  hour  Getty's  and 
Ricketts's  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  Grover's  of  the  Nineteenth, 
advanced  through  woods,  fields,  and  pastures.  Getty  was  on  the  Berry- 
ville  pike,  Ricketts  next  in  line,  and  Grover  on  the  right  of  Ricketts,  reach- 
ing to  Red  Bud  Run ;  the  Fourteenth  New  Hampshire  regiment,  reach- 
ing np  to  the  fringe  of  timber  along  the  run,  holding  the  right  of  the 
line.  Sheridan  placed  Russell's  division  in  the  rear  of  Ricketts's,  and 
Dwight's,  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  in  the  rear  of  Grover's,  with  the 
Eighth  Corps  in  reserve. 

It  was  just  twenty  minutes  to  noon  when  the  Sixth  Corps,  sweeping 
through  a  patch  of  woodland,  and  here  and  there  a  cleared  field,  came  upon 
Ramseur  and  Rodes.  The  battle  began  like  the  burst  of  a 
thunder-storm — a  continued  roll  of  musketry  and  the  uproar 
of  the  cannonade.  The  onset  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  made  with  great 
vigor,  the  troops  advancing,  loading  and  firing,  pressing  nearer,  and  com- 
pelling Ramseur  and  Rodes  to  fall  back  towards  Winchester. 

The  Confederate  army,  after  the  departure  of  Anderson's  division, 
numbered  about  17,000.  Sheridan's  army  had  been  reduced  by  the  de- 
parture of  men  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  and  consisted  of  about 
18,000  infantry  and  artillery,  and  between  3000  and  4000  cavalry.  The 
United  States  kept  good  faith  with  its  soldiers,  who,  though  a  battle  was 
impending,  were  allowed  to  leave  for  home  the  moment  their  term  of  en- 
listment expired.  Not  so  the  Confederate  Government,  which  never  re- 
lieved a  soldier  from  service,  but  carried  on  a  remorseless  conscription  to 
sweep  old  and  young  alike  into  the  army. 

The  Sixth  Corps  advanced  on  the  Berryville  turnpike,  the  Nineteenth 
moved  through  the  woods  and  pastures  north  of  that  road.  Grover's 
division  soon  encountered  Gordon's  Confederate  division,  striking  Evans's 
brigade  and  shattering  it.    - 

General  Early  says :  "  Evans's  brigade,  which  was  on  the  extreme  left 
of  our  infantry,  was  forced  back  through  the  woods  from  behind  which  it 
had  advanced,  the  enemy  following  to  within  musket  range  of  seven  pieces 
of  Braxton's  artillery,  which  were  without  support.  This  caused  a  pause 
in  our  advance,  and  the  position  was  most  critical,  for  it  was  apparent 
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that  unless  this  force  was  driven  back  or  destroyed  the  day  was  lost. 
Braxton's  guns,  in  which  now  was  our  only  hope,  resolutely  stood  their 
ground."  (,s) 

It  was  not  Braxton's  guns  which  brought  Birge's  Union  brigade  to  a 
halt,  but  a  battery  of  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  cavalry  stationed  near  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hackwood,  across  Ked  Bud  Run,  which,  as  the  Union  troops  swept 
up  the  southern  side,  poured  in  an  enfilading  fire,  making  great  havoc 
in  the  Union  line.  If  there  had  been  a  Union  force  north  of  Eed  Bud 
Run  at  that  moment  to  have  rushed  upon  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  guns,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  battle  of  the  Opequan  would  have  ended  much 


HACKWOOD   HOUSE. 

Braxton's  Confederate  battery  occupied  the  foreground.  The  foliage  at  the  right  marks  Red  Bud  Run. 
The  Eighth  Corps  swept  across  the  fields  in  the  distance.  The  Fourteenth  New  Hampshire  Regimeut, 
the  right  of  Birge's  brigade,  reached  the  middle  of  the  field. 

sooner  than  it  did.  The  troops  made  a  rush  towards  Braxton's  guns,  but 
the  front  and  flank  fire  was  so  destructive  to  them  that  they  could  ad- 
vance no  farther. 

They  were  within  pistol-shot  of  the  cannon,  which  opened  with  can- 
ister, while  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  guns,  from  beyond  the  Hackwood  House, 
fired  shells  with  great  rapidity.  There  was  no  body  of  troops  in  position 
to  charge  the  battery  north  of  Red  Bud  Run,  no  Union  battery  to  silence 
it  or  engage  its  attention.  Unopposed  by  any  Union  troops,  that  battery 
of  six  guns  could  deliver  its  fire  lengthwise  the  Union  lines.  No  troops 
could  long  remain  intact  under  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  The  Vermont 
men  lose  heart  when  there  is  no  hope.     We  need  not  wonder  that  the 
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lines  come  to  a  halt,  and  then,  after  a  brief  struggle,  retired  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  a  tempest. 

In  the  movement  the  Sixth  Corps  and  Grover's  front  rank  had  been 
separated,  and  Molineaux's  brigade  was  hurried  in  to  fill  the  gap.  At 
the  moment  when  the  tide  was  setting  against  Early,  Butler's  brigade  of 
Rodes's  division  came  upon  the  field,  having  been  hurried  down  from  Ste- 
phenson's Depot.  The  Confederate  officers  rallied  their  troops,  and  the 
Union  lines  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  In  the  furious  onset  of  the 
Confederates  General  Rodes  was  killed,  and  Early  lost  one  of  his  most 
efficient  officers. 

In  battle,  as  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea,  there  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide.  Sheridan  ordered  Russell's  division  to  advance.  It  was  a 
vigorous  assault,  and  the  Confederates  in  turn  were  hurled  back  over 
the  ground,  which  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  killed  and  wounded. 
Russell  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  in  him  Sheridan  lost  one  of  his 
ablest  generals. 

In  the  first  attack  the  Fourteenth  New  Hampshire,  being  on  the 
extreme  right,  and  exposed  to  the  cross-fire  of  fourteen  cannon,  suffered 
great  loss. 

General  Early  thought  that  he  had  gained  the  battle.  "A  splendid  vic- 
tory has  been  won,"  he  said.  This  at  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Thus  far  Sheridan  had  used  only  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps. 
The  Eighth  Corps  and  the  cavalry  were  yet  to  be  heard  from.  The  up- 
roar had  died  away,  but  the  Union  lines  were  reforming,  and  the  Eighth 
Corps,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve,  was  moving  across  the  Opequan, 
but  not  as  Sheridan  had  at  first  intended.  He  had  abandoned  his  origi- 
nal plan  of  attack,  and  instead  of  using  the  Eighth  Corps  on  his  left, 
determined  to  use  it  on  his  right.  The  troops  of  this  corps  marched  up 
the  wooded  valley  through  which  trickles  Red  Bud  Run,  the  left  of  the 
line  upon  the  ground  over  which  the  Fourteenth  New  Hampshire  had  ad- 
vanced. That  regiment  had  been  widely  scattered,  but  a  few  of  its  sol- 
diers, with  the  colors,  joined  the  Eighth  Vermont,  and  resolutely  stood  in 
line  for  the  final  charge.  (14) 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  the  Eighth  Corps  moved  past  the 
Hackwood  mansion.  Sheridan  had  been  waiting  for  the  cavalry  under 
Torbert,  which  had  crossed  the  Opequan  six  miles  down- stream,  joined 
Averill,  and  thousands  of  horsemen  were  now  riding  across  the  fields — 
the  divisions  of  Merritt,  Averill,  and  Custer — the  last  extending  beyond 
the  range  of  hills  north-west  of  Winchester,  upon  the  summits  of  which 
were  the  forts  which  had  been  erected  by  General  Milroy  in  1863.     They 
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were  now  bristling  with  Confederate  cannon,  which  were  sending  solid 
shot  and  shells  across  the  cornfields  and  pastures  into  the  advancing  lines. 
The  sun,  descending  the  western  sky,  glints  from  the  gleaming  sabres  of 
the  cavalrymen.  The  earth  trembles  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  horses. 
The  whole  army  is  hinged  upon  the  Sixth  Corps,  all  the  divisions  swing- 
ing at  once.  Every  soldier  is  in  motion,  controlled  by  one  master  mind. 
The  movement  is  almost  wholly  across  open  fields.  Breckinridge  and  the 
Confederate  cavalry  north  of  Winchester  are  the  first  to  yield,  falling  back 
to  stone  walls  and  a  line  of  breastworks  near  the  town. 

"  The  instant  Merritt's  division  could  be  formed  for  a  charge,"  writes 
Sheridan,  "  it  went  at  Breckinridge's  infantry  and  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  cav- 
alry with  such  momentum  as  to  break  the  Confederate  left  just  as  Averill 
was  passing  around  it.  Merritt's  brigades,  led  by  Custer,  Lowell,  and  Davis, 
met  from  the  start  with  pronounced  success,  and  with  sabre  and  pistol  in 
hand,  literally  rode  down  a  battery  of  five  guns,  and  took  about  twelve 
hundred  prisoners."  (15) 

While  the  cavalry  was  thus  turning  Early's  left  the  Eighth  Corps  was 
folding  back  Gordon  and  Rodes,  and  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  were  press- 
ing Ramseur.  Early  tried  in  vain  to  hold  the  line  of  stone  wall.  The  battle 
was  .lost,  and  his  troops  broke  everywhere,  fleeing  in  confusion  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  across  fields  and  pastures,  crowding  the  turnpike,  in- 
fantry and  artillery  commingled,  very  much  disorganized,  making  their 
way  towards  Strasburg. 

The  sun  was  sinking  and  night  settling  down.  Had  there  been  a  few 
additional  hours  of  daylight,  it  is  probable  that  the  defeat  would  have  been 
exceedingly  disastrous  to  Early,  for  the  Union  cavalry  was  in  good  condi- 
tion to  press  the  fleeing  troops.  At  mid-afternoon  Early  was  rejoicing 
over  what  he  thought  was  a  brilliant  Confederate  victory,  but  at  sunset  he 
was  experiencing  unexpected  disaster. 

When  the  reverberation  of  the  cannonade  echoed  along  the  valley  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle,  the  young  school-mistress's  heart  leaped  into  her 
mouth  as  the  thought  flashed  over  her  that  possibly  she  had  had  something 
to  do  with  bringing  on  the  battle.  (16) 

The  uproar  increased ;  the  musketry  was  like  the  rattling  of  hail- 
stones upon  a  roof.  Long  lines  of  ambulances  came  through  the  streets, 
bringing  Confederate  and  Union  wounded.  The  battle  was  coming  nearer. 
Shells  were  bursting,  setting  buildings  on  fire,  and  the  young  school-mis- 
tress, with  other  women,  hastened  with  buckets  of  water  to  put  out  the 
flames. 

Bullets  began  to  pierce  the  sides  of  the  buildings,  and  the  school-mis- 
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tress,  her  sister  and  mother,  sought  safety  in  the  cellar.  They  heard  the 
rumbling  of  cannon  through  the  streets,  the  tramping  of  men  upon  the 
run.     The  roll  of  musketry  died  away;  there  was  ominous  silence. 

"  I  must  go  up,  mother,  and  see  what  it  means,"  said  the  young  teacher. 
She  looked  into  the  street  and  found  it  deserted,  but  from  the  attic  win- 
dow she  could  see  the  dear  old  flag  waving  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  marching  down  the  streets.  Blessed  sight ! 
"  Come  up,  come  up !  The  old  flag  is  here  !"  she  shouted,  and  they  who 
had  found  refuge  in  the  cellar  hastened  to  welcome  those  who  had  won 
the  victory.  (17) 

There  came  a  knock  upon  the  door,  and  the  young  teacher,  upon  open- 
ing it,  saw  a  group  of  Union  officers.  "  I  am  General  Sheridan.  I  have 
come  to  thank  you  for  the  note  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  for  it  was 
upon  that  information  that  I  have  fought  this  battle,"  he  said. 

"  Please  don't  mention  it,  for  my  life  will  be  in  danger  when  you  go 
away,"  said  the  teacher. 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  fear,  for  we  are  not  going  away.  You  never  will 
see  the  Confederates  in  Winchester  again." 

"  That  is  what  they  all  have  said.     I  have  heard  it  before." 

General  Sheridan  smiled,  and  sitting  down  at  the  teacher's  desk,  wrote 
a  despatch  to  General  Grant  informing  him  of  what  had  been  done.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  kept  his  own  counsel.  No  one  in  Winchester  knew  of  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  Miss  Wright.  Two  years  passed,  and 
then  one  day  an  express  messenger  brought  a  package  to  the  school- 
teacher containing  a  beautiful  gold  watch — a  present  from  General  Sher- 
idan— as  a  testimonial  to  her  loyalty  to  the  old  flag,  and  the  service  she 
had  rendered  to  the  country.  (18) 

In  the  management  of  the  battle  General  Sheridan  displayed  great 
ability  as  a  commander,  for  he  had  been  compelled  to  change  his  ma- 
tured plan  of  attack.  He  had  expected  to  bring  Early  into  battle  south- 
east of  Winchester  with  the  Confederate  troops  widely  scattered,  but  had 
fought  it  north-east  of  the  town  against  a  concentrated  foe.  He  had 
planned  to  use  the  Eighth  Corps  on  the  extreme  left  of  his  line,  but  had 
wielded  it  with  great  force  upon  the  right,  changing  his  plan  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  the  moment.,  He  was  everywhere  along  the  lines  himself, 
seeing  the  varying  fortunes  of  each  division,  ordering  a  new  movement 
and  onset  with  every  repulse,  continuing  the  battle  by  marked  pertinacity 
on  the  part  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps,  till  the  Eighth  and  the 
cavalry  united  could  make  the  movement  unparalleled  in  its  splendor, 
brilliancy,  and  success  by  any  other  movement  of  the  war,  unless  it  be  that 
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of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Jackson's  move- 
ment crushed  the  right  flank  of  the  Union  army  in  that  battle,  but  at 
Winchester  the  Confederate  army  was  swept  from  the  field  as  the  whirl- 
wind sweeps  away  houses  and  fences  and  all  other  obstacles  that  lie  along 
its  path. 

It  was  a  pitiable  spectacle,  that  of  nine  thousand  killed  and  wounded 
— about  four  thousand  five  hundred  in  each  army.  But  the  loss  to  the 
Confederates  was  far  greater  than  this — it  was  of  position,  of  prestige,  of 
five  cannon  and  nine  battle-flags,  and  a  large  number  of  wagons. 

To  the  North  it  was  more  than  a  brilliant  victory  upon  the  field  of 
Winchester ;  it  was  an  event  indicative  of  final  triumph  ;  it  was  a  vic- 
tory followed  by  great  rejoicing.  President  Lincoln  sent  this  despatch  to 
Sheridan  : 

"  God  bless  you  all,  officers  and  men !  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  come 
and  see  you." 

We  are  to  remember  that  in  November  the  people  were  to  elect  a  Pres- 
ident;  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  renominated  by  the  Republican 
party ;  that  General  McClellan  had  been  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party.  In  "Redeeming  the  Republic"  (chap,  xviii.)  we  have  seen  the  at- 
titude of  the  men  who  had  nominated  McClellan;  that  no  cheer  was  given 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  when  the  convention  held  its  session  in  Chicago ; 
that  no  hurrah  rent  the  air  wdien  the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  that  Sher- 
man had  taken  Atlanta,  and  that  Farragut  and  the  Army  of  the  Gnlf  had 
captured  Fort  Morgan,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay.  Through 
the  month  of  September  loyal  men  were  looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
first  week  in  November,  when  the  election  would  be  held.  The  party  that 
had  nominated  General  McClellan  was  demanding  that  the  war  should 
cease.  If  the  Union  armies  were  defeated,  the  chances  were  that  McClel- 
lan might  be  elected,  and  the  party  that  had  denounced  the  war  would  take 
possession  of  the  Government.  But  instead  of  defeat  the  soldiers  under 
General  Sheridan  had  won  a  great  victory,  and  all  over  the  North  bells 
were  ringing,  and  men  were  rending  the  air  with  their  shouts. 

To  the  South  the  defeat  of  Early  brought  despondency  and  gloom.  It 
was  an  indication  that  the  Union  army,  sooner  or  later,  would  gain  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  thus  deprive  General  Lee 
of  the  subsistence  which  came  from  that  section.  More  than  this,  it  was 
seen  that  Sheridan  would  be  likely  to  advance  and  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  railroads  leading  west  from  Richmond.  The  Confederate  pres- 
ident knew  that  the  defeat  of  Early  would  be  of  incalculable  political  im- 
portance in  the  northern  States,  and  so  it  came  about  that  in  its  results  the 
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battle  of  the  Opequan  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  war — bringing 
about  the  re-election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  manifesting  to  Jefferson 
Davis  that  the  war  was  to  go  on  till  the  authority  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
wras  once  more  everywhere  re-established. 
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chapter  n. 

CEDAR   CREEK. 

rpil ROUGH  the  night  after  the  battle  of  the  Opequan  the  defeated 
-*-  Confederates  under  General  Early  were  streaming  down  the  road  to 
Strasburg,  but  not  halting  there ;  they  hastened  along  the  valley  turnpike, 
beneath  the  elms  and  willows,  with  the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  gurgling 
by  the  road-side,  crossed  the  creek,  ascended  a  lonw  hill,  filed 
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right  and  left,  and  came  into  position  behind  breastworks 
which  had  been  constructed  in  1862  on  Fisher's  Hill,  three  miles  south  of 
Strasburg.  The  Confederates  had  suffered  defeat  in  a  pitched  battle  in  the 
open  field,  upon  ground  of  their  own  choosing.  They  had  been  outnum- 
bered, but  they  had  had  the  advantage  of  position.  It  was  mortifying,  but 
they  had  retreated  in  fair  order,  and  were  now  occupying  their  breast- 
works along  the  southern  bank  of  a  deep  gorge,  which  was  so  steep  that  it 
could  not  be  readily  climbed.  Eastward,  Massanutten  Mountain  rose  in  its 
grandeur  and  majesty.  No  assailing  force  could  turn  their  flank  in  that 
direction.  "Westward  was  a  dense  forest,  reaching  across  the  valley  to  an- 
other mountain  range.  Through  the  gorge  flowed  the  waters  of  Tumbling 
Run,  which  must  be  crossed  by  Sheridan's  troops  before  they  could  reach 
the  Confederate  lines.  In  this  secure  position  General  Early  waited  for 
the  advance  of  the  Union  army. 

While  the  last  gleams  of  daylight  were  fading  in  the  west  on  the 
evening  after  the  battle,  Sheridan  issued  his  order  for  a  movement  up 
the  valley.  Although  the  troops  had  been  awakened  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  had  marched  eight  miles ;  although  they  had  been  in 
the  white-heat  of  battle  through  the  day,  and  had  bivouacked  amid  the 
dead  and  wounded,  they  sprang  cheerfully  to  their  feet  when  the  drums 
beat  the  reveille. 

At  daybreak  the  cavalry  was  in  motion,  followed  by  the  infantry  and 

artillery,  the  cannon  carriages  and  ammunition  wagons  rum- 
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bhng  along  the  valley  turnpike,  the  troops  marching  through 

the  fields.     Soon  after  noon  the  cavalry  scouts  informed  General  Sheridan 
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that  the  Confederates  were  on  Fisher's  Hill,  hard  at  work  felling  trees 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  gorge  of  Tumbling  Run,  and  strengthening 
the  breastworks. 

From  the  hill  near  Strasburg  the  Union  commander  could  look  across 
the  valley,  and  see  the  sunlight  glistening  from  the  cannon  in  position  to 
sweep  every  avenue  of  approach.  He  expected  to  find  the  Confederates  at 
Fisher's  Hill — the  one  place  in  the  valley  best  suited  to  resist  his  advance. 
Through  the  day  the  Union  troops,  followed  by  the  trains,  were  making 
their  way  to  Strasburg,  bivouacking  at  night  in  the  fields  and  pastures  and 
in  the  woods  south-west  of  the  town. 

The  morning  dawned,  but  a  dense  fog  had  settled  over  the  valley,  so 
that  not  till  mid-forenoon — not  till  the  sun  had  dissipated  the  mists — could 
General  Sheridan  survey  the  situation.  He  rode  alone  along 
the  northern  bank  of  Tumbling  Run.  He  would  have  no 
crowd  of  horsemen  making  ostentatious  display  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Confederates.  He  soon  saw  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  make  a  direct 
attack  anywhere  along  the  front ;  that  the  gorge  was  so  deep  and  the  south- 
ern bank  so  precipitous  that  he  could  not  send  his  troops  across  the  chasm 
without  great  loss  of  life,  or  with  much  prospect  of  success.  He  noticed 
that  the  Confederates  were  so  confident  of  holding  the  position  that 
the  artillerymen  had  taken  the  ammunition  chests  from  the  caissons  and 
placed  them  beside  the  cannon,  that  they  might  the  more  readily  work  the 
guns  if  he  were  to  attempt  an  assault. 

The  Confederate  army  was  formed  with  Wharton's  division  holding 
the  right  of  the  line,  then  Gordon's,  Ramseur's,  and  Rodes's,  now  com- 
manded by  Pegram.  The  Confederate  signal  -  officer  on  the  mountain 
could  look  down  upon  the  Union  army,  and  locate  the  position  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions  in  the  fields  and  pastures  around  Strasburg. 

During  the  day  General  Sheridan  was  placing  his  troops  in  position — 
not  for  a  direct  attack,  but  to  carry  out  a  plan  which  he  had  formed. 
There  was  one  commanding  hillock  on  the  north  bank  of  Tumbling  Run 
which  the  Confederates  were  holding,  but  they  were  quickly  driven  across 
the  stream  by  the  troops  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  The  artillery  came  into  po- 
sition, and  opened  fire  upon  the  Confederate  intrenchments.  It  was  not 
with  a  view  of  attacking  at.  that  point,  but  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Confederates  while  he  carried  out  his  plan,  one  part  of  which  was  to  send 
a  portion  of  the  cavalry  under  Torbert  and  Wilson  up  the  Luray  Valley  to 
gain  the  rear  of  the  Confederates.  Torbert  turned  east  from  Strasburg 
towards  Front  Royal,  and  moved  up  the  valley  east  of  Massanutten,  to  be 
in  position  to  cross  the  mountain  farther  up  through  one  of  the  gaps,  and 
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thus  cut  off  Early's  retreat.  The  Confederate  commander  suspected  that 
Sheridan  would  make  such  a  movement,  and  sent  General  Wickham  with 
two  brigades  to  prevent  it. 

General  Early  did  not  mistrust  just  what  Sheridan  was  about  to  do. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  Eighth  Corps,  under  Crook,  was  concealed  in  the 
woods  north  of  Hupp's 
Hill,  and  that  Sheridan 
was  intending  that  Crook 
should  make  a  long 
march  west  to  Little 
North  Mountain,  then 
south  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  then  south- 
east, to  gain  the  left  flank 
and  rear  of  Pegram's  di- 
vision. The  Confeder- 
ate commander  saw  the 
Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
corps  forming  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  along 
the  north  bank  of  Tum- 
bling Run.  He  saw  them 
throwing  up  intrench- 
ments  and  wheeling  their 
cannon  into  position. 
The  sharp-sighted  signal- 
officer  on  the  top  of 
Massanutten  could  see 
the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
corps,  but  obtained  no 
glimpse  of  the  Eighth. 
A  division  of  Union  cav- 
alry under  Averill  held 
the  Union  right,  which 
screened  Crook's  move- 
ment from  the  Confed- 
erate pickets.  Through  the  day  the  Union  cannon  sent  shot  and  shell 
across  Tumbling  Run  upon  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  and  Early's 
artillery  replied.  A  little  after  three  o'clock  the  Sixth  Corps  filed  left 
and  moved  farther  west,  followed  by  the  Nineteenth.  General  Sheridan 
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was  on  a  hill,  sweeping  the  horizon  with  his  glass,  eagerly  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  Crook,  confident  that  it  would  be  a  successful  movement. 
"I'll  get  a  twist  on  'em,"  he  said. (') 

The  cavalry  under  Lomax  dismounted,  and  extended  the  Confederate 
line  well  out  towards  Little  North  Mountain.  It  was  four  o'clock — not 
quite  two  hours  before  the  sun  would  sink  behind  the  mountain — when 
Crook  reached  the  point  where  he  could  turn  east  and  prepare  for  the 
work  he  had  in  hand.  No  Confederate  scout  had  seen  him.  The  autumn 
foliage,  beginning  to  put  on  its  tints  of  russet,  had  effectually  screened  the 
column  of  troops  from  the  searching  eyes  of  the  signal-officer  on  Massa- 
nutten.  Crook  halted  his  men,  gave  them  a  brief  rest,  and  then  in  silence 
brought  them  into  line  just  as  Stonewall  Jackson  had  formed  his  divisions 
for  the  onset  at  Chancellorsville.     ("  Marching  to  Victory,"  p.  176.) 

It  wTas  half-past  four  when  the  Confederate  cavalrymen,  standing  be- 
hind the  breastworks  which  they  had  erected,  with  their  horses  tied  to 
trees,  heard  a  rustling  of  leaves  and  the  tramping  of  feet  in  the  wroods  be- 
hind them,  and  saw,  a  moment  later,  long  lines  of  men  in  blue  advancing 
with  steady  steps  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  A  few  fired  their  carbines,  and 
then  all  were  in  flight.  Five  minutes  later,  before  Pegram  and  Ramseur 
could  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  rattling  fire  in  their  rear,  the  Eighth 
Corps  emerged  from  the  woods  into  an  open  field.  "  Had  the  heavens 
opened  and  we  had  been  seen  descending  from  the  clouds,  no  greater  con- 
sternation would  have  been  created,"  writes  one  of  Crook's  officers. (2) 
The  Confederates  under  Pegram  fled  in  terror.  The  panic  ran  along 
Ramseur's  line.  Sheridan  beheld  the  gleaming  bayonets  of  Crook.  The 
decisive  moment  which  he  planned  for,  and  for  which  he  had  waited,  had 
come.  "  Forward  !"  It  is  his  order  to  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps. 
Behind  him,  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  Confederates,  are  five  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  the  horses  all  harnessed  and  champing  their  bits,  the 
cannoneers  upon  their  limbers.  "  Into  position  !"  the  order.  The  drivers 
lash  their  horses  to  a  run.  There  is  a  rumbling  of  wheels,  and  then  the 
roar  of  thirty  cannon  sending  a  storm  of  shells  across  Tumbling  Run. 
The  Confederates  reply,  aiming  their  cannon  towards  Getty's  and  Rick- 
etts's  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps  moving  to  join  Crook. 

"  Forward,  the  whole  line !"  the  order.  Pegram's  and  Ramseur's  lines 
are  crumbling.  Nothing  so  unnerves  a  soldier  as  the  thought  that  his  re- 
treat is  being  cut  off.  The  Confederates  could  see  Crook  closing  around 
them  as  a  fisherman  draws  his  seine.  The  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps 
were  advancing.  In  an  instant  the  Confederate  lines  dissolved,  the  troops 
fleeing  eastward  towards  the  turnpike. 
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Down  the  north  bank  of  Tumbling  Run  rushed  the  men  of  Getty's 
and  Ricketts's  divisions,  leaping  into  the  brook,  wading  the  shallow  pools, 
climbing  the  steep  southern  bank,  reaching  the  breastworks  to  find  them 
deserted,  with  the  Confederates  streaming  across  fields  and  pastures,  tum- 
bling headlong  over  fences  and  stone  walls  in  their  flight,  the  artillerymen 
leaving  sixteen  cannon  in  position,  the  drivers  of  the  limbers  lashing  their 
horses  to  a  run.  General  Sheridan  is  with  Getty.  "  Don't  let  'em  stop ! 
Don't  wait  to  form !  Fire !  Yell !"  he  shouts,  and  the  men  fire  a  volley 
and  shout  till  they  are  red  in  the  face.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  dashes 
through  the  ravine,  closing  upon  the  Sixth  and  putting  Gordon  and  Whar- 
ton to  flight.  They  are  followed  by  Devin's  division  of  cavalry  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps.  With  the  setting  of  the  sun  Early's  army  is  fleeing, 
a  confused  mob — infantry,  artillery,  baggage  wagons,  ammunition  trains — 
without  organization  or  order — along  the  turnpike  towards  Woodstock. 
To  the  Confederates  it  was  a  disastrous  rout. 

"At  Fisher's  Hill,"  wrote  General  Early,  three  days  later,  to  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, "the  cavalry  gave  way,  but  it  was  flanked.  This  would 
have  been  remedied  if  the  troops  had  remained  steady ;  but  a  panic  seized 
them  at  the  idea  of  being  flanked,  and  without  being  defeated  they  broke, 
many  of  them  fleeing  shamefully.  The  artillery  was  not  captured  by  the 
enemy,  but  abandoned  by  the  infantry.  My  troops  were  very  much  shat- 
tered."(3) 

The  Union  loss  was  less  than  400,  the  Confederate  nearly  1400,  besides 
sixteen  cannon. 

Four  miles  south  of  Woodstock,  after  a  flight  of  sixteen  miles,  the 
routed  troops  of  Early  halted.  The  Union  cavalry  followed,  finding  many 
wagons  and  a  large  amount  of  supplies  which  had  been  abandoned  and  set 
on  fire  in  the  haste  to  escape.  General  Averill,  commanding  a  division  of 
Union  cavalry,  made  the  mistake  of  going  into  bivouac  after  the  battle, 
instead  of  pushing  after  the  Confederates,  for  which  General  Sheridan  re- 
lieved him  of  his  command. 

General  Torbert  found  himself  confronted  by  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
under  Wickham  in  the  Luray  Valley.  He  did  not  attack  with  energy, 
and  so  did  not  cut  off  Early's  retreat. 

At  Eude's  Hill,  a  little  north  of  New  Market,  General  Early  reformed 
his  troops  and  threw  up  intrenchments;  but  when  General  Sheridan  ap- 
peared, and  deployed  his  troops  for  a  battle,  the  Confederates 
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disappeared,  retreating  sixty  miles  to  rJrown  s  Gap,  there  re- 
ceiving as  reinforcements  Kershaw's  division  and  Cutshaw's  artillery— the 
same  troops  that  had  left  Winchester  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  the 
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Opequan,  and  whose  departure  had  been  made  known  to  Sheridan  by  the 
young  school-teacher  of  Winchester. 

General  Sheridan  followed  Early  to  Harrisonburg.  He  was  eighty 
miles  from  his  base  of  supplies,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  no  fur- 
ther advance,  but  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  General  Grant,  and 
destroy  the  provisions  and  drive  off  cattle.  Word  came  that  one  of  his 
important  officers — his  chief  engineer — had  been  murdered  by  citizens  of 

the  valley  clothed  as  Union  soldiers.     He  regarded  it  as  an 
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atrocity  .which  demanded   terrible    retribution,   and  ordered 

the  burning  of  all  the  houses  within  five  miles  of  the  spot  where  the  mur- 
der was  committed.  The  order  was  executed  in  part,  the  village  of  Day- 
ton being  exempted.  All  the  citizens  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry. 

In  the  return  down  the  valley  the  order  of  General  Grant  was  carried 
out  by  the  cavalry.  "As  we  marched  down  the  valley  pike,"  writes  Sheri- 
dan, "the  many  columns  of  smoke  from  burning  stacks,  and  mills  filled 
with  grain,  indicated  that  the  adjacent  country  was  fast  losing  the  features 
which  hitherto  had  made  it  a  great  magazine  of  stores  for  the  Confederate 
armies."  (4) 

The  Confederate  cavalry  had  been  no  match  for  the  Union  cavalry. 
Fitz-Hugh  Lee  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Opequan,  and 
General  Rosser  was  sent  to  take  command.  He  announced  that  he  was  to 
be  the  "savior  of  the  valley."  He  brought  his  own  brigade,  and  his  men, 
having  confidence  in  their  leader  and  in  themselves,  decorated  their  hats 
with  laurel,  the  emblem  of  victory.  It  is  far  better,  however,  to  wait  till 
victory  is  won  than  to  celebrate  in  advance.  General  Rosser  made  a  rush 
upon  Sheridan's  rear-guard  and  won  some  success,  whereupon  Sheridan 
ordered  Torbert  to  attack  in  turn.  He  has  written  an  account  of  what 
happened.  "I  told  Torbert  I  expected  him  either  to  give  Rosser  a 
drubbing  or  get  whipped  himself,  and  that  the  infantry  would  be  halted 
till  the  affair  was  over.  I  also  informed  him  that  I  proposed  to  ride  out 
to  Round  Top  Mountain  to  see  the  fight." 

The  battle  was  near  Tom's  Brook.  It  began  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Custer  fell  upon  three  brigades  under  Rosser,  while  Merritt 
attacked  Johnson  and  Lomax.  There  were  charges  and  countercharges 
through  the  fields,  the  flashing  of  sabres  and  rattling  of  carbines.  The 
Confederates  held  their  ground  bravely  for  a  while,  but  at  last  broke  and 
fled.  Sheridan  was  looking  down  upon  the  scene.  He  says:  "Merritt 
and  Custer  went  at  the  wavering  ranks  in  a  charge  along  the  whole 
front.     The  result  was  a  general  smash-up  of  the  entire  Confederate  line, 
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the  retreat  quickly  degenerating  into  a  rout  the  like  of  which  never  be- 
fore was  seen.  For  twenty -six  miles  this  wild  stampede  was  kept  up, 
with  our  troops  close  at  the  enemy's  heels.  In  the  light  Torbert  took 
eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  with  their  caissons,  all  the  wagons  and  ambu- 
lances the  enemy  had,  and  three  hundred  prisoners."     The  Confederates 
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were  followed  to  Woodstock,  and  fled  so  fast  and  were  pressed  so  vigor- 
ously that  the  flight  and  pursuit  were  called  the  "Woodstock  races." (5) 

We  are  not  to  think  that  Rosser's  troops  were  wanting  in  courage,  but 
rather  that  they  were  losing  the  power  to  cope  with  the  Union  cavalry  for 
other  reasons.  The  Confederate  cavalry  had  been  organized  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  on  the  plan  that  the  men  must  own  their  horses.  Some 
of  the  men  had  furnished  several  horses,  which  had  been  killed  in  battle  or 
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ridden  so  hard  that  they  were  worthless.  Horses  were  rapidly  disappear-' 
ino-  from  the  Southern  States,  whereas  the  horses  of  the  Union  cavalry, 
being  furnished  by  Government,  had  been  gathered  from  all  the  great 
States  of  the  North  and  West,  and  in  1864  were  much  superior  to  those 
ridden  by  the  Confederates.  On  the  plains  of  Culpeper,  before  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  the  Union  cavalry,  organized  as  a  distinct  corps  by  General 
Hooker,  had  shown  its  ability  to  meet  the  Southern  horsemen  in  the  open 
Held.  In  the  battle  of  Tom's  Brook  the  Confederates  were  signally  de- 
feated, and  from  that  day  to  the  close  of  the  war  exhibited  but  little  of 
their  former  spirit. 

General  Sheridan  marched  back  to  Cedar  Creek,  encamping  on  its 
north  side.  It  was  supposed  that  the  valley  having  been  thus  devastated, 
the  Confederates,  with  winter  so  close  at  hand,  would  not  again  attempt  to 
hold  it,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  was  accordingly  ordered  to  return  to  Peters- 
burg, and  marched  towards  Ashby's  Gap  for  that  purpose.  Early  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  the  valley.  General  Lee  desired  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  return  of  the  Sixth  Corps  to  General  Grant,  and  accordingly 
Early  advanced  once  more  to  Fisher's  Hill. 

The  movement  was  suddenly  made  known  to  the  Union  troops  when  a 
shell  from  a  Confederate  cannon  came  hissing  through  the  air,  bursting 
among  the  troops  of  a  division  of  the  Eighth  Corps  under 
General  Thoburn,  who  at  the  moment  was  eating  dinner. 
His  troops  were  quickly  in  line,  and  advanced  to  capture  the  battery 
which  had  so  unceremoniously  disturbed  them.  It  was  located  on  Hupp's 
Hill.  They  suddenly  found  themselves  confronted  by  Kershaw's  division 
on  Mr.  Stickley's  farm.  There  was  a  sharp  skirmish,  resulting  in  the  fall- 
ing back  of  the  Confederates  across  Tumbling  Run. 

The  Union  signal-officers  had  discovered  the  key  to  the  signals  of  the 
Confederates,  and  were  watching  the  flags  waving  over  the  summit  of 
Massanutten.     They  read  this  message  from  Longstreet  to  Early  : 

"  Be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  my  forces  join  you,  and  we  will  crush 
Sheridan." 

There  is  a  mystery  about  the  despatch.  General  Longstreet  was  not 
on  his  way  to  join  Early ;  his  troops  were  near  Richmond.  One  supposi- 
tion is  that  General  Early,  .having  learned  that  the  Sixth  Corps  had 
started  to  join  Grant,  had  the  despatch  waved  by  the  flags  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Union  signal-officer  would  read  it,  and  that  the  Sixth 
Corps  would  be  recalled.  It  is  almost  certain  that  no  such  despatch  was 
ever  sent  by  Longstreet,  but  when  the  signal-officer  read  it  a  messenger 
was  sent  with  orders  for  the  Sixth  Corps  to  return  to  Cedar  Creek. 
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General  Sheridan  had  been  asked  to  visit  Washington  for  consultation. 
He  went  to  Rectortown,  took  a  train  of  cars,  and  reached  Washington  at 

eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  at  twelve  was  on  his  way 
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back  to  Martmsburg  in  a  special  tram.     Ihree  hundred  cav- 
alrymen were  at  Martinsburg  to  escort  him  to  Winchester.     He  reached 
that  place  early  in  the  evening,  where  a  messenger  from  Cedar  Creek  in- 
formed him   that    everything    was  going    on  well,  that   the 
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Confederates  were  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  that  General  Gro- 
ver's  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  would  make  a  reconnoissance  the 
next  morning. 

Had  we  been  in  the  camp  of  the  Confederates  with  General  Early 
while  Sheridan  was  at  Washington,  we  should  have  seen  him  looking  over 
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the  situation  of  affairs  very  carefully.  Sheridan  had  destroyed  so  much 
grain,  and  had  so  removed  the  cattle,  that  General  Early  could  not  get  a 
full  supply  of  food  for  his  troops.  He  was  smarting  under  the  defeat  at 
Winchester  and  the  rout  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  think 
that  he  had  been  driven  out  of  the  valley  ;  but  he  was  back  again,  with 
new  cannon  just  received  from  Richmond.  It  would  be  glorious  if  he 
could  surprise  Sheridan  and  defeat  him. 

Early  had  a  very  able  engineer,  Captain  Hotchkiss,  who  went  up  to  the 
signal  station  with  General  Gordon  to  discover  just  how  the  Union  troops 
were  situated  at  Cedar  Creek. (6)  In  the  early  morning  they  could  see 
the  blue  smoke  curling  up  from  the  camp-fires,  and  as  the  sun  dispelled 
the  mists  and  cleared  the  air  they  beheld  the  white  tents  of  the  Eighth 
Corps  in  the  fields  east  of  the  turnpike,  and  the  fine  old  mansion  west  of  the 
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turnpike  which  the  owner  had  named  Belle  Grove,  and  which  General 
Sheridan  before  leaving  for  Washington  had  selected  for  his  headquar- 
ters. Between  Belle  Grove  and  the  creek  they  could  see  the  tents  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps,  and  out  west  of  the  mansion  those  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
— more  than  two  miles  from  the  headquarters  of  General  Crook,  com- 
manding the  Eighth.  The  cavalry  under  Merritt  was  on  Marsh  Run,  a 
mile  beyond  the  Sixth  Corps,  while  the  cavalrymen  of  Custer's  division 
were  picketing  their  horses  along  Tom's  Brook,  nearly  two  miles  beyond 
Merritt  and  five  miles  from  Crook.  Captain  Hotchkiss  and  another  Con- 
federate officer  came  down  from  the  mountain,  laid  aside  their  uniforms, 
put  on  citizens'  clothes,  and  went  along  the  Union  picket  line  examining 
the  ground,  seeing  the  exact  position  of  the  Union  camp,  and  noting  the 
best  points  for  attacking. (7) 

Colonel  Thomas,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  was 
out  on  the  picket  line,  and  saw  men  in  citizens'  dress  walking  here  and 
there,  and  pointing  towards  the  Union  lines.  General  Wright,  command- 
ing in  the  absence  of  Sheridan,  did  not  mistrust  that  the  Confederates  were 
contemplating  an  attack.  Throughout  the  army  there  was  a  feeling  of 
security.  It  was  believed  that  the  campaign  was  over ;  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crops  between  Strasburg  and  Harrisonburg  would  soon  com- 
pel the  Confederates  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  The  scouts 
reported  that  there  were  Confederates  at  Fisher's  Hill.  Colonel  Thomas's 
suspicions  were  aroused  when  he  saw  through  his  glass  the  men  pointing 
towards  the  Union  lines.  "  I  think  that  something  is  going  on,  and  that  it 
will  be  well  to  investigate  matters,"  he  said  to  General  Emory,  command- 
ing the  Nineteenth  Corps.  (8)  General  Emory  reported  it  to  General 
Wright,  who  said  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  large  body  of  Con- 
federates near,  but,  to  make  sure,  informed  General  Emory  that  he  might 
make  a  reconnoissance  early  the  next  morning. 

On  the  Confederate  side,  Captain  Hotchkiss  was  making  a  map.  He 
knew  there  was  a  narrow  road  running  through  the  woods  at  the  base  of 
Massanutten ;  it  left  the  turnpike  north  of  Strasburg,  crossed  the  Shenan- 
doah to  the  east  side :  there  were  two  fords  just  below  the  junction  of  Ce- 
dar Creek  with  the  Shenandoah,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  down  the 
Shenandoah  was  the  Buckton  Ford. 

Captain  Hotchkiss  and  General  Gordon  both  thought  that  a  body  of 
troops  might  be  taken  along  this  road  at  night ;  that  they  could  cross  the 
river,  fall  suddenly  upon  General  Crook  and  crush  him,  and  gain  the  rear 
of  the  Nineteenth  and  Sixth  corps.  Another  feature  was  to  be  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  General  Rosser  (commanding  the  cavalry)  westward  to 
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the  base  of  Little  North  Mountain,  around  the  flank  of  the  Union  cavalry, 
throwing  the  right  wing  of  the  Union  army  into  confusion.  (-) 

General  Early  did  not  know  that  Sheridan  was  absent.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  glorious  if  the  Union  commander  could  be  captured,  and 
he  accordingly  directed  that  a  brigade  of  cavalry  should  dash  upon  Belle 
Grove  and  seize  Sheridan.  (10) 

The  road  was  so  narrow  that  no  artillery  could  be  taken  ;  it  must  be  a 
movement  made  wholly  by  the  infantry.  General  Early  decided  to  send 
Gordon's,  Ramseur's,  and  Pegram's  divisions  to  make  the  flank  movement, 
the  three  divisions  to  be  under  Gordon  :  himself,  with  Kershaw  and  Whar- 
ton and  all  the  artillery,  were  to  move  along  the  turnpike  and  attack  in 
front  —  the  artillery  to  come  into  position  on  Hupp's  Hill,  and  send  its 
missiles  across  the  creek  into  the  Union  camp.  The  cavalry  were  to  cross 
Cedar  Creek  on  the  left,  and  drive  Custer  and  Merritt  from  their  positions. 
The  troops  were  to  move  secretly  and  noiselessly.  "  Take  off  canteens  and 
swords ;  make  no  noise,"  was  the  order.  With  the  first  ripple  of  musketry 
from  Gordon  Early  would  advance,  and  the  artillerymen  were  to  whip  up 
their  horses,  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  open  fire. 

At  midnight  the  Confederates  were  astir,  and  at  one  o'clock  Gordon 
was  crossing  the  bridge  which  had  been  constructed  across  the  Shenan- 
doah. The  troops  began  picking  their  way  along  the  base 
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of  the  mountain.  The  moon  was  shining,  and  they  could 
march  without  difficulty. 

Three  o'clock.  General  Early  is  on  Hupp's  Hill,  Kershaw's  and  Whar- 
ton's divisions  have  moved  noiselessly  along  the  turnpike,  and  are  resting 
— waiting  to  hear  the  first  roll  of  musketry  from  Gordon.  General  Early 
can  see  the  white  tents  of  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  corps  pitched  in 
regular  order  in  the  fields  east  and  south  of  Belle  Grove.  Kershaw  is  by 
his  side,  and  he  points  out  to  him  the  several  positions.  "  You  will  cross 
the  creek  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  form  in  column  of  brigades,  and  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy's  breastwork,"  he  said.  (") 

It  is  a  scene  for  a  painter — the  three  Confederate  commanders,  Early, 
Kershaw,  and  Wharton  standing  on  the  hill,  pointing  to  the  distant  tents  ; 
the  moon,  only  a  little  past  its  full,  throwing  its  midnight  splendor  upon 
the  landscape,  revealing  field  and  forest  and  the  stately  mansion  of  Belle 
Grove  and  the  fading  camp-fires.  The  Union  army  is  asleep ;  the  senti- 
nels and  pickets  alone  are  keeping  watch.  Along  the  turnpike  the  troops 
of  Wharton  and  Kershaw  are  standing  in  solid  ranks,  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal of  musketry.  Nearer  Strasburg  are  the  forty  cannon  of  Early  —  the 
riders  in  their  saddles,  the  horses  champing  their  bits. 
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"I  hear  a  noise  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  said  a  Union  picket  to 
his  comrade.  They  listen,  and  a  confused  sound  falls  upon  their  ears,  like 
the  distant  tramping  of  troops.  "  Something  is  going  on  over  there,  sure," 
said  the  other.  (1S)  They  hear  a  few  musket-shots  far  away  in  the  west 
towards  Little  North  Mountain.  Other  soldiers  hear  the  firing.  The  Con- 
federate cavalry  have  gained  the  rear  of  the  Union  pickets,  and  captured 
thirty  soldiers  of  the  Sixth  and  Eleventh  Vermont  regiments,  but  the 
Union  cavalry  are  on  the  alert  and  hold  Rosser  in  check.  It  is  the  pre- 
lude to  the  opening  of  the  drama. 

It  is  past  four  o'clock,  and  the  moon  is  swinging  down  the  western 
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sky.  As  morning  approaches  a  fog  settles  along  the  valley,  and  Early 
can  no  longer  discern  the  white  tents  around  Belle  Grove.  The  soldiers 
of  Grover's  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  are  rising,  kindling  their 
•fires,  and  cooking  their  coffee,  for  they  are  to  make  a  reconnoissance. 

Col.  Stephen  Thomas,  of  the  Eighth  Vermont,  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps,  is  the  officer  of  the  day.  He  is  sitting  on  his  horse  near  the  turn- 
pike bridge  across  Cedar  Creek. 

"  Something  is  going  on  in  front  of  us,"  is  the  word  from  the  pickets 
stationed   a  short   distance  up   the  road  in  front  of   Abraham  Stickley's 
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house.  Colonel  Thomas  rides  up  the  turnpike  through  the  fog,  and  comes 
suddenly  upon  a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry. 

"  Surrender,  you  Yankee !"  is  the  shout  which  comes  to  him,  ac- 
companied by  other  words  which  do  not  read  well  on  the  printed  page. 

"It  is  too  early  in  the  morning;  besides,  your  demand  is  not  re- 
spectful," the  reply.  (I3) 

He  wheels  his  horse.  Bullets  fly  past  him,  and  there  is  a  clattering  of 
hoofs  behind  him.  It  is  half  a  mile  to  the  creek.  As  he  nears  the  bridge, 
with  the  Confederates  close  upon  him,  he  hears  a  roll  of  musketry  only 
a  short  distance  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  and  wonders 
what  is  going  on. 

It  was  five  o'clock.  Gordon  had  crossed  the  Shenandoah,  seized  the 
Union  pickets,  formed  his  brigades  by  Mr.  Bowman's  house,  and  had 
crossed  the  fieids  to  the  breastwork  thrown  up  by  the  men  of  Thoburn's 
division.  They  swarmed  over  it  with  exultant  yells.  The  soldiers  in  the 
tents,  thus  suddenly  awakened,  found  themselves  prisoners ;  some,  half 
dressed,  seized  their  guns.  Then  came  the  rattle  of  musketry — welcome 
sound  to  Early,  impatiently  waiting  on  Hupp's  Hill  for  the  signal.  At 
the  instant  "Wharton  and  Kershaw  advanced,  and  the  artillery,  with  the 
horses  upon  the  gallop,  rumbled  along  the  turnpike,  wheeled  into  the 
fields  and  opened  fire,  the  cannoneers  firing  at  random  towards  the  Union 
encampment. 

The  Eighth  Corps,  thus  surprised,  was  in  confusion  —  some  of  the 
soldiers  running  to  escape  capture,  others  hastily  forming  in  line  regard- 
less of  company  organization,  and  firing  at  the  advancing  Confederates. 
Before  the  regiments  of  Thoburn's  division  could  form  the  Confederates 
were  upon  them.  A  few  came  into  line  behind  the  breastwork  in  soldierly 
order,  only  to  find  themselves  flanked  and  surrounded.  The  line  of  the 
division  was  instantly  swept  away.  General  Thoburn  was  killed,  and  five 
hundred  of  the  men  found  themselves  prisoners. 

The  Second  Division  of  the  Eighth  Corps  was  in  rear  of  the  First, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Rutherford  B.  Haj^es,  who  since  then  has  been 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  officers  of  the  regiments  were  shout- 
ing to  the  men  to  form,  the  drums  were  beating  the  long  roll,  and  the  men, 
springing  from  their  tents,  seizing  their  muskets,  without  coats,  hats,  or 
boots,  were  running  to  take  their  places;  but,  before  they  could  form,  the 
Confederates  under  Gordon  were  upon  them,  striking  the  left  flank  and 
breaking  it  in  an  instant.  The  fugitives  from  Thoburn's  division  were 
streaming  through  the  half-formed  lines.  The  men  of  the  Eighth  Corps 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stay  the  tides  of  the  ocean  with  sticks  and 
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straws  as  to  attempt  to  stop  the  onward  sweep  of  the  compact  lines  of 
the  Confederates  under  such  circumstances.  The  contest  was  brief — a 
rattling,  desultory  fire  from  some  of  the  regiments,  and  then  the  lines 
broke,  and  the  men  sought  safety  in  flight,  while  the  Confederates  rent 
the  air  with  their  triumphant  shouts. 

We  have  seen  Colonel  Thomas  riding  down  the  turnpike,  with  the 
Confederate  cavalrymen  in  pursuit,  just  as  Gordon  was  falling  upon  the 
Eighth  Corps.  We  now  see  him  reaching  his  brigade,  which  is  quickly 
in  line.  The  fugitives  from  Crook's  corps  are  streaming  across  the  turn- 
pike. General  Emory,  of  the  Nineteenth,  is  in  his  saddle.  He  sees  the 
fugitives,  hears  the  uproar  on  his  right,  comprehends  that  something 
must  be  done  at  once  or  all  is  lost.  "Attack  at  once ;  send  Thomas's 
brigade,"  is  the  order,  and  the  troops  move  across  the  turnpike  to  meet 
the  advancing  Confederates.  Thomas  does  not  know  that  he,  with  a  sin- 
gle brigade,  is  to  attack  three  divisions  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  that 
the  fourth,  under  Wharton,  is  advancing  to  strike  him  in  flank.  The  sol- 
diers do  not  know  it.  They  hear  the  uproar;  they  know  that  disaster 
has  come,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  do  what  they  can  to  retrieve  what 
has  been  lost.  The  line  moves  across  the  turnpike  into  a  thicket  of  scrub- 
oaks,  the  skirmishers  in  advance.  A  few  rods  brings  them  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy.  They  remain  there  till  more  than  one-third  have  been 
killed  or  wounded — till  the  Confederates  appear  upon  their  flank.  It  is 
a  terrific  hand  to  hand  contest — men  stabbing  each  other  with  bayonets, 
Confederates  beating  out  the  brains  of  Union  soldiers  with  the  butt-end 
of  their  muskets.  The  Twelfth  Connecticut,  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth 
New  York,  and  Eighth  Yermont  were  struggling  against  Ramseur's  and 
Kershaw's  divisions. 

"Surrender!  Surrender!"  shout  the  Confederates. 

"  Never  !"  the  defiant  answer.  Then  comes  a  deadly  conflict.  There 
is  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  capture  the  flags  of  the  Eighth 
Yermont.  How  little  do  we  know  as  to  what  a  hand  to  hand  conflict 
is !  Men  are  no  longer  human  beings,  animated  by  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity ;  they  seek  only  to  kill  those  opposed  to  them.  Tenderness  and 
com  passion  no  longer  prompt  them  to  action,  but  hatred,  malice  and  re- 
venge. 

Corporal  Petre  is  carrying  the  colors.  "  Surrender  them !"  the  de- 
mand. 

"  I  will  not !"  and  the  next  moment  Petre  is  rolling  on  the  ground  with 
a  ghastly  wound. 

"Leave  me,  boys,  but  take  care  of  the  flag!"  he  shouts. 
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A  soldier  attempts  to  stab  Corporal  Warden,  one  of  the  color-guards, 
but  Sergeant  Brown's  musket  flashes  and  the  Confederate  falls  dead.  Cor- 
poral Perham  has  the  colors ;  two  of  the  enemy  attempt  to  seize  them. 
Perham  falls,  but  one  of  the  Confederates  also  goes  down,  shot  by  Sergeant 
Shores.     Corporal  Blanchard  grasps  the  flag  and  saves  it.     The  handful  of 
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struggling  men  hear  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  Cooper  shouting,  "  Give  it 
to  them,  boys !"  They  see  his  sword  flashing  in  the  dawning  light,  and 
then  behold  him  lying  upon  the  ground,  the  pallor  of  death  upon  his 
face.  The  Confederate  who  fired  the  ball  also  falls,  shot  by  Sergeant 
Hill.(14) 

Union  and  Confederate  are  killed  in  the  fight  for  the  flag.  And  what 
is  the  flag  ?  It  is  more  than  the  stripes  of  crimson  and  white — more  than 
the  stars  upon  the  field  of  blue.  It  is  something  worth  dying  for — the 
emblem  of  all  that  men  hold  dear  —  the  Country,  the  Constitution,  the 
Union,  liberty,  ideas,  principles,  and  institutions  of  more  value  than  life — 
and  so  men  resolutely  surrender  their  lives  and  lie  down  to  die  rather  than 
give  up  the  flag. 

Thomas's  brigade  stood  along  the  valley  turnpike,  vainly  attempting  to 
hold  back  the  tide  that  was  closing  around  its  flank.  More  than  one-half 
the  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the  three  regiments  fell  before  they  were 
withdrawn. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  that  that  fierce  struggle  went  on,  but  they 
were  great  moments  to  the  Union  army.  The  heroic  resistance  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  enabled  the  drivers  of  the  baggage  trains  to 
harness  their  horses  and  move  away. 

In  the  rush  of  Confederates  under  Kershaw  seven  guns  were  captured, 
the  artillerymen  not  having  time  to  fire  one  of  them.  Kershaw's  men 
quickly  wheeled  them  around  and  used  them  against  the  Union  troops. 
At  the  moment  when  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  forming  the  soldiers  were 
surprised  to  see  a  long  line  of  the  enemy  marching  through  the  fields  north 
of  them.  It  was  Gordon's  and  Pegram's  divisions  moving  straight  towards 
the  headquarters  of  Crook  and  Sheridan  at  the  Belle  Grove  mansion,  thus 
flanking  the  Nineteenth  Corps. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Hayes's  and  Kitching's  divisions  of  the  Eighth 
Corps  and  the  Nineteenth  Corps  maintained  the  struggle  as  best  they  could. 
The  Sixth  Corps  was  two  miles  distant,  but  was  moving  towards  the  turn- 
pike. Custer's  division  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  holding  the  extreme 
right,  went  upon  the  gallop  across  fields  and  pastures  towards  Middle- 
town,  forming  across  the  turnpike  to  stop  the  fugitives.  Wounded  men 
were  permitted  to  pass  through  the  lines,  others  were  stopped.  "We 
need  not  wonder  if  some  of  the  men  were  greatly  frightened — officers, 
together  with  soldiers,  had  lost  all  heart.  We  are  not  to  think  that  the 
Eighth  Corps  had  fled  without  making  any  attempt  to  resist  the  sudden 
onset.  General  Hayes  formed  his  line,  and  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down 
and  fire  a  volley.     The  fog  was  not  so  dense  close  to  the  ground,  and  they 
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could  see  the  legs  of  the  Confederates,  though  their  bodies  were  invisible. 
It  did  not  stop  the  advance  ;  and  Hayes,  out-flanked  and  outnumbered,  was 
forced  to  retreat.  The  Eighth  Corps  in  their  brief  contest  lost  forty-six 
killed,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  wounded,  and  five  hundred  who  were 
taken  prisoner. 

The  Sixth  Corps  was  coming  upon  the  scene,  halting  upon  a  wooded 
knoll  west  of  the  turnpike.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  concentration 
of  the  Union  troops.  A  courier  came  from  General  Wright,  directing 
General  Emory  of  the  Nineteenth  to  close  up  on  the  right  of  the  Sixth. 
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Before  the  Nineteenth  could  come  into  the  new  position  Gordon's  and 
Kershaw's  divisions  fell  upon  the  Sixth.  General  Ricketts,  commanding 
the  corps,  was  wounded  ;  General  Getty  assumed  command,  and  Gen.  Lewis 
A.  Grant,  of  the  Vermont  brigade,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  di- 
vision. The  soldiers  called  him  "Aunt  Liddy."  A  private  of  one  of  the 
regiments  of  his  brigade  loved  liquor,  and  upon  being  punished  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  for  being  intoxicated,  said,  "  General,  you  remind  me  of  my 
aunt  Liddy."  In  what  way  General  Grant  reminded  him  of  his  aunt 
Lydia  he  did  not  say,  but  the  soldiers  took  up  the  name.  They  had  great 
admiration  for  him,  he  was  so  kind-hearted  and  brave,  looking  ever  for 
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their  welfare — and  he  had  led  them  in  the  assault  at  the  Bloody  Angle, 
in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  and  in  a  score  of  engagements.  General 
Getty  was  equally  brave;  and  when  his  division,  under  General  Grant, 
reached  the  position  on  the  wooded  knoll,  and  poured  their  volleys  upon 
the  advancing  Confederates,  the  period  of  panic  in  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek  was  closed,  and  that  of  resolute  resistance  begun.  A  dense  battle- 
cloud  rose  above  the  contending  ranks.  It  was  this  stand,  made  by  the 
Sixth  Corps  in  conjunction  with  the  Nineteenth,  that,  in  the  words  of 
General  Early,  "arrested  his  progress." (I5) 

General  Getty  could  not  hope  to  make  a  permanent  stand  where  lie  was, 
for  the  Confederates  were  lapping  both  flanks.  They  rushed  upon  the 
batteries,  shot  down  the  horses,  and  captured  some  of  the  cannon.  Slowly, 
but  in  order,  Getty's  division  and  the  Nineteenth  Corps  fell  back  beyond 
the  village  of  Middletown.  It  was  eight  o'clock.  Seven  cannon  of  the 
Eighth,  eleven  belonging  to  the  Nineteenth,  and  six  belonging  to  the  Sixth 
Corps — in  all  twenty-four  guns — were  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates, 
and  more  than  thirteen  hundred  men  who  had  been  captured,  but  the 
Union  army  had  made  a  stand  at  last. 

Once  more  the  Confederates  moved  on.  If  General  Early  expected  to 
sweep  all  before  him  he  was  mistaken.  The  assault  was  upon  the  Sec- 
ond Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  under  General  Grant.  The  Confederates 
were  received  with  a  withering  fire,  which  brought  them  to  a  halt. 

Pegram's  division  was  ordered  forward,  but  was  driven  back  in  confu- 
sion. The  fog  was  lifting,  enabling  the  two  armies  to  see  the  situation  of 
affairs.  On  the  Union  side  the  Sixth  Corps  stood  in  line  across  the  turn- 
pike. The  Nineteenth,  after  its  fierce  but  brief  struggle,  was  west  of  it  in 
the  fields  and  pastures.  General  Crook  had  gathered  up  a  few  of  his 
troops  east  of  the  turnpike,  while  down  the  pike  were  streaming  a  long 
line  of  wagons  and  hundreds  of  fugitives,  intent  only  upon  reaching 
Winchester. 

General  Early  thus  portrays  the  situation  of  the  Confederates  : 

"  The  fog  arose  and  we  could  see  the  enemy's  position  on  a  ridge  to 
the  west  of  Middletown,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  strong  one.  After 
driving  back  Wharton's  division  he  had  not  advanced,  but  opened  on  us 
with  artillery,  and  orders  were  given  for  concentrating  all  our  guns  upon 
him.  .  .  .  Discovering  that  the  Sixth  Corps  could  not  be  attacked  with  ad- 
vantage on  its  left  flank,  I  directed  Gordon  to  advance  against  the  right 
flank  and  attack  in  conjunction  with  Kershaw.  In  a  short  time  Colonel 
Carter  concentrated  eighteen  or  twenty  guns  on  the  enemy,  and  he  was 
soon  in  retreat."  (1°) 
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The  Union  army  retreated  nearly  two  miles,  but  took  position  once 
more ;  General  Torbert,  leaving  three  regiments  of  cavalry  on  the  right 
flank  to  hold  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  Rosser  in  check,  moved  east- 
ward across  the  turnpike,  deployed  in  the  open  fields,  and  so  became  a 
threatening  force  against  Early's  right  flank,  compelling  the  Confederate 
commander  to  send  a  portion  of  his  troops  in  that  direction. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  turmoil  and  uproar  of  the  morning  was  dying  out. 
The  long  and  steady  rolls  of  musketry  had  dwindled  to  a  scattering  fire, 
like  the  rain-drops  of  a  passing  shower.  Only  the  cannonade  went  on — 
heavy  on  the  part  of  the  exultant  Confederates,  feeble  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  artillery  after  the  loss  of  nearly  one-half  its  guns. 

Let  us  go  down  the  straight  and  level  way  fifteen  miles  to  Winchester. 
It  was  six  o'clock  when  the  officer  on  picket  duty  at  Colonel  Edwards's 
headquarters  in  that  town  knocked  upon  General  Sheridan's  door. 

"I  hear  artillery  firing  at  Cedar  Creek,"  he  said. 

"  Is  it  a  continuous  firing  V 

"  No,  it  is  irregular  and  fitful." 

"It  is  all  right.  Grover  has  gone  out  this  morning  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance.     He  is  merely  feeling  the  enemy." 

General  Sheridan  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but  could  not.  He  became  rest- 
less and  arose  and  dressed  himself. 

"  The  firing  is  still  going  on,"  said  the  officer,  returning  once  more. 

"Does  it  sound  like  a  battle?" 

"No." 

"  It  probably  is  Grover  banging  away  at  the  enemy  to  find  out  what 
he  is  up  to."(") 

An  officer  with  a  great  responsibility  resting  upon  him  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  what  was  going  on.  He  must  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
that  deep  booming  which  came  floating  on  the  morning  air. 

"  Hurry  up  breakfast !  Let  the  horses  be  saddled,"  he  said.  It  was 
half-past  eight  when  he  mounted  his  favorite  horse  Rienzi.  He  was  a 
beautiful  and  powerful  animal,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Cap- 
tain Campbell  of  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry.  So  nimble  of  foot  was 
Rienzi  that  he  could  walk  five  miles. in  an  hour.  Sheridan  loved  him  as 
a  father  loves  his  child,  and  Rienzi  knew  every  wish  of  his  master :  he 
had  borne  him  through  nearly  all  the  battles  from  the  Rapidan  to  Pe- 
tersburg, and  had  several  times  been  wounded.  (18) 

The  women  of  Winchester,  whose  husbands  and  sons  are  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  are  standing  in  the  door-ways  or  leaning  from  the  windows 
listening  to  the  distant  cannonade.     Some  of  them  rudely   shake  their 
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skirts  at  him  as  he  rides  by.  They  had  already  heard  that  Early  had  sur- 
prised the  Union  army,  and  were  rejoicing  over  the  news.  Sheridan  bows 
his  head  to  catch  the  direction  of  the  increasing  tide  of  battle.  A  few 
moments  later  he  is  at  Mill  Creek.  He  reaches  the  top  of  a  hill  and  be- 
holds an  appalling  spectacle — hundreds  of  wounded  men,  throngs  of  panic- 
stricken  fugitives,  and  the  road  filled  as  far  as  he  can  see  with  wagons, 
the  drivers  lashing  their  horses  to  a  run. 

"  The  army  is  defeated  !  It  is  retreating!  All  is  lost !"  the  answer  to 
his  questions. 

"Tell  Colonel  Edwards  to  put  a  line  of  soldiers  across  the  turnpike 
and  stop  the  fugitives,"  his  order  to  an  aide. 

Rienzi  is  walking  the  while,  and  Sheridan  is  thinking.  He  recalls  the 
despatch  purporting  to  come  from  Longstreet :  "  Be  ready  when  I  join 
you,  and  we  will  crush  Sheridan."  What  should  he  do?  Would  it  not 
be  best  to  stop  the  army  at  Winchester  and  fight  a  battle  there  when 
Early  advanced  ?  No,  he  would  go  to  the  front.  He  believed  that  the 
army  would  have  confidence  in  him.  He  would  see  if  he  could  not  re- 
trieve the  misfortune  of  the  morning.  Colonel  Wood,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Commissary  Department,  comes  galloping  down  the  turnpike. 

"  What  is  the  trouble  ?" 

"Pretty  much  everything  has  been  captured — your  headquarters 
among  other  things.     The  troops  are  badly  dispersed." 

There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  men  when  instant  decisions  must  be 
made.  Such  a  moment  has  come  to  Sheridan.  Rienzi  is  no  longer  walk- 
ing. The  teams  hinder,  and  the  horse,  obeying  the  rein,  is  flying  across 
the  fields.  Sheridan  comes  upon  groups  of  soldiers  who  are  not  panic- 
stricken,  for  they  have  stopped  by  the  road-side,  kindled  their  fires,  and  are 
cooking  their  coffee.  They  are  disorganized,  but  not  demoralized.  They 
swing  their  hats,  and  give  a  joyful  welcome. 

"  Turn  about,  boys.  We  are  going  to  sleep  in  our  own  camp  to-night. 
We'll  lick  them  yet !  Turn  about."  And  the  men,  with  determination 
kindling  in  their  faces,  shoulder  their  muskets,  and  march  with  quicken- 
ing steps  towards  the  battle-field.     This  is  General  Sheridan's  account : 

"  When  they  saw  me  they  abandoned  their  coffee,  threw  up  their  hats, 
shouldered  their  muskets,  and  as  I  passed  along,  turned  to  follow  with  en- 
thusiasm and  cheers.  To  acknowledge  this  exhibition  of  feeling  I  took 
off  my  hat,  and,  with  Forsythe  and  O'Keefe,  rode  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  my  escort,  while  every  mounted  officer  who  saw  me  galloped 
out  on  either  side  of  the  pike  to  tell  the  men  at  a  distance  that  I  had 
come  back.     In  this  way  the  news  was  spread  to  the  stragglers  off  the 
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road,  when  they  too  turned  their  faces  to  the  front  and  marched  towards 
the  enemy,  changing  in  a  moment  from  the  depths  of  depression  to  the 
extreme  of  enthusiasm.  I  already  knew  that  in  the  ordinary  condition  of 
mind  enthusiasm  is  a  potent  element  with  soldiers,  but  what  I  saw  that 
day  convinced  me  that  if  it  can  be  exerted  from  a  state  of  despondency 
its  power  is  almost  irresistible.  I  said  nothing  except  to  remark,  as  I  rode 
along  the  road,  'If  I  had  been  here  with  you  this  morning  this  would  not 
have  happened.  We  must  face  the  other  way.  We  will  go  back  and 
recover  our  camp."(19) 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  Ricketts's  and  Wharton's  divisions  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  together  with  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  had  fallen  back  nearly  to 
the  little  village  of  Newtown.  Between  Newtown  and  Middletown  was 
Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  fields  east  of  the 
pike.  Getty's  troops  had  made  a  barricade  of  fence-rails  under  the  direc- 
tion of  "Aunt  Liddy." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  was  General  Torbert's  salutation.  Sher- 
idan rode  along  the  lines,  and  the  troops  swung  their  caps  and  wel- 
comed him  with  lusty  cheers.  He  established  his  headquarters  in  a 
cornfield  west  of  the  turnpike,  and  began  the  work  of  reorganizing  his 
army. 

No  scales,  even  though  the  weight  of  a  hair  may  tilt  them,  can  ever 
weigh  personal  force.  Futile  all  our  efforts  to  measure  or  describe  the 
mysterious  power  of  mind  over  mind — over  twenty  thousand  minds — to 
transform  men  from  weaklings  to  giants — to  lift  them  from  the  depths  of 
despair  to  a  determination  to  conquer  or  die.  What  was  there  in  Philip 
Sheridan  that  made  him  at  that  moment  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  power  of  individual  personality  to  be  found  in  all  his- 
tory ? 

He  had  been  commander  of  the  army  only  for  a  few  weeks.  He  had 
won  only  two  victories,  but  now,  under  seemingly  irretrievable  disaster, 
the  soldiers  had  confidence  in  him  that  he  would  accomplish  what  he  said 
he  would  do — recover  their  lost  camp.  To  inspire  confidence  was  a  great 
thing,  but  it  was  accomplished;  and  the  while  he  was  planning  as  to  what 
he  would  do.  He  would  bring  up  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  and  the  Nineteenth,  forming  them  west  of  the  turnpike.  He 
would  let  Lowell's  cavalry  remain  where  they  were,  send  the  main  body 
of  horsemen  out  upon  the  right,  and  when  all  were  ready  would  swing  the 
whole  army  against  Early's  left,  using  the  cavalry  east  of  the  turnpike  as 
a  hinge  to  a  door.  General  Sheridan  rode  through  the  fields,  took  a  look 
at  the  Confederates,  and  saw  that  they  were  about  to  attack  hi  in. 
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"  Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  ride  along  the  lines,  and  let  the  men 
see  you?1'  asked  Major  Forsytlie. 

Sheridan  rode  along  the  entire  line.  The  men  waved  their  hats  and 
cheered  him. 

The  Confederates  advanced  against  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  but  were 
quickly  repulsed.  It  was  a  feeble  attack,  for  they  had  been  on  the  march 
from  midnight  till  daybreak,  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  morning,  and 
were  weary.  They  were  in  possession  of  the  Union  camp,  dividing  the 
plunder,  and  were  rejoicing  over  their  success,  little  dreaming  of  what  was 
about  to  happen. 

General  Sheridan  supposed  that  Longstreet  had  joined  Early,  but  from 
some  prisoners  which  the  cavalry  under  General  Merritt  had  captured  he 
learned  that  no  troops  had  arrived  except  Kershaw's  division.  It  was 
nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  Sheridan  was  ready.  We  may 
think  of  the  Union  troops  advancing  at  the  word  of  command  —  those 
west  of  the  turnpike  moving  towards  the  Belle  Grove  house,  the  cavalry 
under  Custer  striking  the  flank  of  the  Confederates.  McMillan's  division 
of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  has  a  sharp  struggle.  For  a  few  moments  the 
Confederates  maintain  their  ground,  and  then  they  break  and  run,  followed 
by  McMillan. 

The  Sixth  Corps,  and  the  cavalry  east  of  the  turnpike,  advanced  more 
deliberately,  for  Sheridan  wished  the  Nineteenth  Corps  and  Custer  to 
gain  the  turnpike  between  Belle  Grove  and  Cedar  Creek,  if  possible,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Early,  but  the  blood  of  the  Union  troops 
was  at  fever  heat.  With  cheers  they  rushed  upon  the  Confederates,  who 
fled  in  confusion  down  the  turnpike,  crossing  the  creek  upon  the  run — 
abandoning  cannon,  throwing  away  muskets — the  cavalry  capturing  a  great 
many  prisoners. 

All  the  cannon  lost  in  the  morning  were  recaptured ;  twenty-four  of 
Early's  were  taken,  with  twelve  hundred  prisoners  and  a  number  of  battle- 
flags.  Through  the  night  the  Confederates  were  fleeing,  not  halting  till 
they  reached  New  Market.  President  Lincoln  sent  this  despatch  to  Gen- 
eral Sheridan : 

"With  great  pleasure  I  tender  to  you  and  your  brave  army  the  thanks 
of  the  nation,  and  my  own  personal  admiration  and  gratitude,  for  the 
month's  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  especially  for  the  splen- 
did work  of  October  19, 1864." 

It  was  the  most  dramatic  battle  of  the  war :  lost  in  the  morning  to  the 
Union  army,  regained  in  the  evening;  resulting  disastrously  to  the  Con- 
federates. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ALLATOONA. 

THE  Confederate  army  under  General  Hood  had  evacuated  Atlanta, 
and  the  Union  troops  under  General  Sherman  had  taken  possession 
of  the  town.  ("  Redeeming  the  Republic,"  chap,  xvi.)  After  its  hard 
marching  and  continuous   fighting  the  Union  army  needed  rest.      The 

soldiers  were   in  want  of  shoes  and   clothing,  and   General 
Sept.,  1864.      _,.  ,     .      ,      .  ,  .    ,       ,  e 

Sherman   desired   time    to    think    about  future  movements. 

He  was  far  from  his  base  of  supplies,  and  the  Confederate  cavalry  in  his 
rear  wTere  dashing  upon  the  railroad  here  and  there,  tearing  up  the  track 
and  thus  delaying  trains.  He  had  expected  co-operation  from  General  Can- 
by,  commanding  an  army  near  Mobile.  The  fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut 
was  riding  at  anchor  in  Mobile  Bay,  but  the  city  of  Mobile  was  still  held  by 
the  Confederates,  and  Canby  could  not  advance  towards  Atlanta.  Troops 
were  needed  in  Missouri  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  enemy  under  Gen- 
eral Sterling  Price,  and  two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  were  sent  to 
that  State.  What  next  to  do  was  the  one  absorbing  question  for  Gen- 
eral Sherman  to  consider.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  upon  one 
point,  that  Atlanta  must  be  held  till  he  could  enter  upon  a  new  campaign. 
The  three  years  for  which  several  thousand  soldiers  had  enlisted  was  ex- 
piring, and  every  train  from  Atlanta  to  Nashville  bore  veterans  to  their 
homes.  The  Government  kept  its  faith  with  them.  But  the  returning 
trains  were  carrying  new  recruits  to  Atlanta,  together  with  veterans  who 
had  re-enlisted,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  hardships,  the  marching,  and 
exposure  to  sickness  and  death,  had  such  a  love  for  the  flag  that  they 
could  not  think  of  leaving  their  comrades  till  the  final  victory  should  be 
won.  So  through  the  month  of  September  the  army  remained  inactive 
at  Atlanta. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  Georgia  over  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  enforcement  of  conscription.  Governor 
Brown  of  that  State  would  not  allow  the  president  of  the  Confederacy  to 
control  the  militia.     When  Sherman  was  pushing  General  Johnston  back 
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towards  Atlanta,  Governor  Brown  called  out  ten  thousand  State  troops ;  but 
when  Atlanta  fell  into  Sherman's  hands,  ending  the  summer  campaign,  the 
Governor  sent  them  home  to  gather  the  harvests.  Jefferson  Davis  saw  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  hastened  west  to  confer  with  General  Hood. 
5 
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The  citizens  of  Macon  gave  him  a  public  reception.  "  It  would  have 
gladdened  my  heart,"  he  said,  "  to  have  met  you  in  prosperity  instead 
of  adversity.  But  friends  are  drawn  together  in  adversity. 
What  though  misfortune  has  befallen  our  armies  from  De- 
catur to  Jonesborough,  our  cause  is  not  lost.  Sherman  cannot  keep  up  his 
long  line  of  communication,  and  retreat,  sooner  or  later,  he  must;  and 
when  that  day  comes  the  fate  that  befell  the  army  of  the  French  Empire 
in  its  retreat  from  Moscow  will  be  repeated.  Our  cavalry  and  our  people 
will  harass  and  destroy  his  army,  as  did  the  Cossacks  that  of  Napoleon ; 
and  the  Yankee  general,  like  him,  will  escape  with  only  a  body-guard.  .  .  . 
I  am  going  to  the  army  to  confer  with  our  generals.  The  end  must  be  the 
defeat  of  our  enemy.  When  the  war  is  over,  and  our  independence  won, 
who  then  will  be  our  aristocracy  ? — I  hope  the  limping  soldiers.  To  the 
young  ladies  I  would  say,  when  choosing  between  the  man  who  remained 
at  home  and  grew  rich,  always  take  the  empty  sleeve.  ...  If  one-half  the 
men  now  absent  without  leave  will  return  to  duty,  we  can  defeat  the  en- 
emy.    With  that  hope  I  am  going  to  the  front/'O 

President  Davis  said  much  more  than  this.  It  was  an  incoherent  ad- 
dress, and  was  not  a  pleasing  one  to  the  people  of  the  South.  A  paper  in 
Charleston  said,  "We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  profound  regret 
that  such  a  speech  should  have  been  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Confederate  States,  for  we  cannot  make  up  our 
minds  that  he  delivered  it."(2)  Another  Southern  paper  had  this  to  say: 
"  The  less  the  President  says  about  the  late  campaign  in  Georgia  the  bet- 
ter." Said  another  paper:  ''He  has  shocked  the  country  and  the  army  al- 
readv  enough  by  what  has  transpired  under  his  direction  to  spare  them  a 
defence  of  his  policy.  .  .  .  The  periodical  interferences  of  the  President  are 
fast  bringing  us  to  grief,  sapping  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  army 
in  his  wisdom,  encouraging  our  enemies,  and  paving  the  wTay  for  what  we 
shudder  to  reflect  upon.  His  visits  are  usually  the  prelude  to  disaster.  His 
consultation  with  Bragg  and  Johnston  in  1862,  ending  with  his  ordering 
twelve  thousand  men  to  Vicksbnrg  against  the  protest  of  those  generals, 
lost  us  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro.  His  visit  in  1863  divided  Bragg's 
army  in  front  of  Grant  at  Chattanooga  by  sending  Longstreet  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  on  a  strategic  errand  to  Knoxville,  and  precipitated  the 
disaster  at  Missionary  Ridge,  where  the  Army  of  Tennessee  came  nigh 
being  annihilated.  The  President  is  again  on  his  travels  to  confer  with 
.his  generals.  May  God  deliver  us  from  the  dispensation  which  the  past 
teaches  us  to  anticipate  !"(3) 

President  Davis  reviewed  the  Confederate  troops  under  General  Hood. 
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Some  of  the  soldiers  were  rude  enough  to  call  out  to  him  to  send  Gen.  J. 
E.  Johnston  to  take  command  of  the  army.  (4) 

The  President,  accompanied  by  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  reached  Gener- 
al  Hood's  headquarters  at  Palmetto,  Ga.,  and  addressed   the  army.     Mr. 
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Toombs  set  the  soldiers  to  laughing  by  telling  them  that  they  were  to  make 
a  movement  which  would  send  General  Sherman  and  the  Union  army 
back  to  the  Ohio  River.  They  would  set  them  to  running  as  a  dog  runs 
with  a  tin  kettle  tied  to  his  tail.(6) 

President  Davis  addressed  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment.  He  said  : 
"Soon  we  commence  our  march  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  for  within  a  short  time  your  faces  will  be  turned  homeward,  and 
your  feet  will  press  the  soil  of  Tennessee.  We  will  flank  General  Sherman 
out  of  Atlanta,  tear  up  the  railroad  and  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  make  At- 
lanta a  perfect  Moscow  of  defeat  to  the  Federal  army.  Situated  as  he  is 
in  an  enemy's  country,  with  his  communications  all  cut  off,  and  an  army  in 
the  rear,  he  will  be  powerless.  This  movement  will  be  the  grand  crown- 
ing stroke  for  our  independence,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war."(°) 

General  Sherman  had  a  spy  in  Hood's  army  who  listened  to  Davis's 
speech,  and  who  the  next  day  was  repeating  it  to  the  Union  commander 
in  Atlanta. 

General  Hood's  army  was  already  in  motion.  President  Davis  and 
Hood  together  had  planned  a  campaign  that  Hood  should  not  attempt  to 
drive  Sherman  out  of  Atlanta,  but  leave  him  there  and  march  for  Ten- 
nessee. They  thought  that  the  railroad  could  be  destroyed  in  his  rear, 
and  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  retreat  to  feed  his  army.  On  Sep- 
tember 21st  Hood  moved  west  from  Lovejoy's  to  Palmetto,  as  if  he  had  no 
intention  of  opposing  Sherman's  progress  farther  south.  Three  days  later 
General  Forrest,  with  a  large  cavalry  force,  suddenly  appeared  at  Athens, 
Alabama,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  Sherman's  rear,  capturing  the  gar- 
rison of  twelve  hundred  men.  General  Wheeler,  with  another  cavalry 
force,  was  also  in  his  rear  tearing  up  the  railroad  in  several  places. 

General  Sherman  sent  General  Xewton's  division  to  Chattanooga  to 
hold  that  place,  and  General  Corse's  division  to  Rome.  lie,  as  well  as 
Hood,  was  planning  a  campaign.  He  was  thinking  of  marching  from  At- 
lanta to  the  sea.  "  If  I  were  sure,"  he  telegraphed  to  General  Grant,  "  that 
Savannah  would  soon  be  in  our  possession,  I  should  be  tempted  to  march 
for  Milledgeville  and  Augusta."(7) 

The  appearance  of  Forrest  at  Athens  led  General  Sherman  to  think 
that  Hood  possibly  was  intending  to  invade  Tennessee,  and  he  therefore 
sent  General  Thomas  and  another  division  of  troops  under 
General  Morgan  to  Chattanooga.  General  Sherman  discov- 
ered that  Hood  was  moving  to  gain  his  rear  between  Atlanta  and  Chatta- 
nooga, and  so,  leaving  the  Twentieth  Corps  to  hold  Atlanta,  he  marched 
back  to  Marietta.     At  Allatoona,  where  the  railroad  passes  through  a  deep 
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excavation  in  the  hills,  General  Sherman  had  erected  a  building  in  which 
were  stored  over  a  million  rations  of  bread.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tourte- 
lotte,  in  command  of  a  small  brigade,  guarded  the  pass.  Two  redoubts 
had  been  erected — one  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad,  and  the  other  east 
of  it.  A  foot-bridge  across  the  cut,  sixty-five  feet  deep,  enabled  the  sol- 
diers to  go  and  come  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  army  was  at  Marietta  and  Kenesaw.     The  telegraph  operator  sud- 
denly found  that  his  instrument  would  not  work.     General  Sherman,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Confederate  cavalry  were  in  his 
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rear  and  had  cut  the  telegraph  line.  Ihe  signal-omcer  on 
the  summit  of  Kenesaw,  north  of  Marietta,  sweeping  the  horizon  with  his 
telescope,  could  see  clouds  of  dust  in  the  distance,  and  then  large  masses  of 
men  came  into  view — infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry — all  marching  north. 

"  Hurry  to  the  assistance  of  the  garrison  at  Allatoona,"  was  the  mes- 
sage signalled  by  flag  from  General  Sherman's  headquarters  at  Vining's 
Station  to  the  top  of  Kenesaw,  and  from  there  over  the  heads  of  the  ad- 
vancing Confederates  to  Allatoona,  and  thence  telegraphed  to  General  Corse 
at  Rome. 

A  few  moments  later  the  telegraph  operator  at  Rome  was  sending  a 
despatch  to  Kingston  for  a  train  of  cars.  The  train  started,  but  ten  of  the 
cars  left  the  track,  and  the  engineer  tried  a  long  time  to  get  them  back 
again.  It  was  an  hour  after  sunset  when  the  engine,  with  twenty  cars, 
reached  Rome,  and  it  was  past  8  p.m.  when  Rowett's  brigade  of  three 
regiments  and  a  part  of  the  Twelfth  Illinois  entered  the  cars.  It  was  thir- 
ty-five miles  to  Allatoona.  It  was  past  one  in  the  morning  when  the  train 
reached  that  place.  The  troops  left  the  cars  and  marched  up  the  steep 
hill-side  just  as  the  Confederate  pickets  were  making  their  way  through 
the  woods  towards  the  fort.  General  Corse  had,  with  his  own  troops  and 
those  under  Colonel  Tourtelotte,  nineteen  hundred  and  forty -four  men 
and  four  cannon. 

General  French,  with  three  Confederate  brigades  and  twelve  cannon 
— in  all  about  five  thousand  men — left  Big  Shanty  at  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  marched  to  Ackworth,  six  miles.  The  troops  rested 
several  hours,  but  at  11  p.m.  were  once  more  on  the  march.  At  three 
o'clock,  just  as  the  Union  troops  were  leaving  the  cars,  the  Confederates 
came  in  sight  of  Allatoona.  The  night  was  dark,  but  General  French 
could  see  lights  twinkling  above  the  redoubt  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad 
cut.  He  placed  the  cannon  in  position  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of 
tlie  hill,  and  when  it  was  light  enough  for  the  gunners  to  take  aim,  the 
artillery  opened  fire.     He  sent  Sears's  brigade  to  attack  the  redoubt  from 
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the  north,  and  placed  Cockrell's  and  Young's  brigades,  one  behind  the 
other,  to  advance  np  the  western  slope  of  the  hill.  General  Sears  was  to 
begin  the  assault,  and  when  Cockrell  heard  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  he 
was  to  advance  and  sweep  all  before  him.  (*) 

General  French  sent  Major  Sanders  with  a  white  flag  and  a  letter  to 
General  Corse.  This  the  message :  "  I  have  placed  the  forces  under  my 
command  in  such  position  that  you  are  surrounded,  and,  to  avoid  a  need- 
less effusion  of  blood,  I  call  on  you  to  surrender  your  forces  at  once  and 
unconditionally.  Five  minutes  will  be  allowed  you  to  decide.  Should 
you  accede  to  this,  you  will  be  treated  in  the  most  honorable  manner  as 

prisoner  of  war."  Gen- 
eral Corse  sent  this  an- 
swer: 

"Your  communica- 
tion, demanding  surren- 
der of  my  command,  I 
acknowledge  receipt  of, 
and  respectfully  reply 
that  we  are  prepared  for 
the  '  needless  effusion  of 
blood'  whenever  it  is 
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agreeable  to  you." 
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General  French  wait- 
ed twenty  minutes  for 
the  return  of  Major  San- 
ders, but  before  he  came 
ordered  the  troops  to  ad- 
vance. (9) 
Then  came  the  rattling  of  the  small-arms,  Sears  and  Cockrell  advan- 
cing at  the  same  time  from  the  north  and  west,  and  Anderson  from  the 
south. 

General  Corse  placed  Colonel  Tourtelotte  east  of  the  railroad,  and 
colonels  Rowett  and  Redfield  west  of  it.  He  called  in  his  pickets  on  the 
north,  and  placed  seventy-five  of  them  in  a  ditch  outside  of  the  redoubt. 
He  took  fifty  men  from  the  eastern  redoubt,  and  placed  them  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  towards  the  railroad  station  to  protect  the  buildings  containing 
the  supplies.  (I0) 

The  sun  rose  upon  a  cloudless  sky.  It  was  a  startling  picture  which 
General  Sherman  gazed  upon  as  he  galloped  to  the  top  of  Kenesaw  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Looking  northward,  he  could  see  columns 
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of  smoke  curling  above  the  forest-trees  at  Big  Shanty  and  Ack worth,  from 

the  bridges  and  railroad  ties  set  on  fire  by  the  Confederates.     In  the  west, 

around  New  Hope,  were  the  bivouac- fires  of  Hood's  main 
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army.  Ihe  hi  J I  of  Allatoona,  eighteen  miles  away,  was 
smoking  like  a  furnace.  With  his  telescope  he  could  see  the  Confederate 
cannon  south  of  the  intrenchments  hurling  shot  and  shell  upon  the  hill. 
Upon  its  western  slope 
he  could  detect  the  Con- 
federate brigades  advan- 
cing to  the  attack. (") 
The  signal -officer,  with 
his  keen  eye,  caught  the 
sight  of  a  flag  fluttering 
above  the  fort,  and  read 
these  letters — "  C,  R,  S, 
E,  H,  E,  R"— and  trans- 
lated it  to  mean,  "  Corse 
is  here."( 12 )  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  General 
Sherman,  for  he  had 
great  confidence  in  Gen- 
eral Corse. 

It  was  a  very  vigor- 
ous assault  which  the 
Confederates  made,  but 
every  attempt  to  enter 
the  redoubts  ended  in 
failure.  Colonel  Red- 
lield  was   wounded    by 

four  bullets,  but  an  arm-chair  was  brought  out  from  one  of  the  houses 
and  he  sat  in  it,  and  continued  to  give  orders  and  encourage  his  men  till 
the  pallor  of  death  was  upon  him.  Colonel  Rowett,  commanding  the 
brigade,  Avas  wounded,  but  remained  with  his  men,  shouting  to  them 
to  continue  the  fight.  Colonel  Tourtelotte  was  shot,  the  bullet  passing 
through  his  thigh,  but  he  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  The  troops  on 
the  west  side  were  in  want  of  ammunition,  and  though  the  Confederate 
sharp-shooters  with  their  rifles,  and  the  artillerymen  their  cannon,  aimed 
at  the  bridge,  a  brave  soldier,  amid  a  storm  of  bullets,  ran  across  the  bridge 
with  a  box  of  ammunition,  which  he  distributed  along  the  line.  A  bullet 
cut  the  cheek  of  General  Corse,  but  he  sent  this  message  to  Kenesaw : 
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"I  am  short  a  cheek-bone  and  an  ear,  but  am  able  to  whip  them  yet. 
My  losses  are  very  heavy.  A  force  moving  from  Stilesborough  to  Kings- 
ton gives  me  some  anxiety." 

General  Sherman  could  see  that  the  battle-cloud  was  fading  away;  the 
reverberations  of  the  cannonade  were  growing  fainter.  General  French  the 
while  was  getting  anxious.  He  knew  that  Sherman's  army  was  on  the 
march.  A  message  came  informing  him  that  the  Union  troops  were  at  Big 
Shanty  at  nine  o'clock  ;  that  at  noon  they  would  be  at  Ackworth;  (13)  that 
if  he  remained  much  longer  his  line  of  march  to  rejoin  Hood  at  New  Hope 
Church  would  be  cut  off.  It  was  mortifying  to  be  repulsed  ;  it  would  be 
more  mortifying  to  be  captured.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done :  he 
must  make  all  haste  to  join  Hood.  He  could  not  take  away  his  wounded 
men,  but  must?  leave  them  to  become  prisoners.  His  troops  were  weary. 
They  had  marched  all  night,  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  through 
the  forenoon.  Cockrell's  brigade  had  suffered  fearful  loss.  The  western 
slope  of  the  hill  was  thickly  strewn  with  killed  and  wounded.  He  desired 
to  set  the  buildings  containing  the  million  rations  on  fire,  but  the  Confed- 
erates who  advanced  with  torches  for  that  purpose  were  shot,  and  the 
buildings  saved. 

Two  miles  from  Allatoona  the  railroad  crosses  a  creek.  The  bridge 
was  guarded  by  ninety  men  stationed  in  a  block -house.  It  was  an  easy 
task  to  compel  their  surrender.  With  these  and  other  prisoners — two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  in  all — General  French  hastily  withdrew  at  3  p.m., 
marching  rapidly  towards  Xew  Hope,  having  lost  nearly  one  thousand 
men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  seven 
hundred.  The  Confederates  had  greatly  damaged  the  railroad.  They 
had  torn  up  eight  miles  of  the  track,  had  heated  the  rails  red-hot,  and  bent 
them  so  that  they  could  not  again  be  used.  They  had  burned  so  many 
ties  that  General  Sherman  was  obliged  to  obtain  thirty-five  thousand  new 
ones.  The  Union  soldiers  knew  how  to  chop  wood,  and  thousands  of 
men  were  soon  at  work  felling  trees  and  hewing  ties.  Colonel  Wright, 
in  charge  of  the  railroad,  came  from  Chattanooga  with  a  train  of  new  rails 
and  spikes,  and  in  seven  days  the  roads  and  bridges  were  reconstructed, 
and  the  trains  running  again  to  Atlanta  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

General  Hood  had  failed  in  his  movement  to  destroy  Sherman's  com- 
munications, but  this  did  not  turn  him  from  entering  upon  an  aggressive 
campaign,  one  which  he  believed  would  compel  General  Sherman  to  aban- 
don Atlanta,  and  hasten  northward  with  his  whole  army,  just  as  Buell  had 
been  compelled  in  1862  to  fall  back  from  Alabama  across  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio  River 
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General  Sherman  resolved  to  send  Thomas  a  portion  of  his  troops,  but 
he  would  not  attempt  to  remain  in  Georgia — would  not  try  to  keep  the 
railroad  open  ;  he  would  abandon  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  all  the  coun- 
try between  Nashville  and  Atlanta,  and  march  to  the  sea -shore,  living 
upon  the  country,  tearing  up  and  destroying  the  railroads,  righting  his  way 
if  need  be,  cutting  off  all  communication  between  Lee  and  Hood,  and  par- 
alyzing the  Confederacy. 

General  Sherman  formed  his  plan,  and  communicated  it  by  telegraph 
to  General  Grant  at  City  Point,  Virginia. 

"It  will  be  a  physical  impossibility,"  read  the  despatch, 
"  to  protect  the  roads,  now  that  Hood,  Forrest,  and  Wheeler  are  turned 
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loose.  ...  I  propose  that  we  break  up  the  railroad  from  Chattanooga  for- 
ward, and  that  we  strike  out  with  our  wagons  for  Milledgeville,  Millen. 
and  Savannah.  Until  we  can  repopulate  Georgia  it  is  needless  for  us  to 
occupy  it ;  but  the  entire  destruction  of  its  roads,  houses,  or  people  will 
cripple  their  military  resources.  By  attempting  to  hold  the  roads  we 
should  lose  one  thousand  men  each  month,  and  will  gain  no  results.  I 
can  make  this  march,  and  make  Georgia  howl!  We  have  on  hand  eight 
thousand  cattle,  and  three  million  rations  of  bread,  but  no  corn.  We  can 
find  plenty  of  forage  in  the  interior  of  the  State." (,4) 

While  Sherman  was  thinking  out  his  plan  the  Confederates  were  on 
the  march  northward.  Hood  crossed  the  Coosa  River  twelve  miles  below 
Rome.     General  Corse  hastened  up  to  that  town  with  the  troops  that  had 
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so  bravely  defended  Allatoona,  but  Hood  was  moving  to  gain  Sherman's 
rear  farther  north.  He  had  no  intention  of  fighting  a  battle,  but  reached 
the  railroad  at  Resaca  with  the  intention  of  capturing  Colonel  Weaver, 
who,  with  a  small  force,  was  in  the  strong  fort  which  the  Confederates 
themselves  had  constructed. 

Hood  sent  out  a  white  flag  by  a  messenger  who  bore  a  letter  to  the 
Union  commander: 

"I  demand  the  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort  and 
garrison  under  your  command,  and  should  this  be  acceded  to,  all  white 
officers  and  soldiers  will  be  paroled  in  a  few  days.  If  this  place  is  car- 
ried by  assault  no  prisoners  will  be  taken.'" 

Such  was  the  demand.  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the 
garrison  would  be  massacred  if  the  fort  should  be  carried  by  assault.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  General  Hood  had  any  serious  intention  of 
putting  the  garrison  to  death  in  cold  blood,  but  to  believe,  rather,  that 
he  thought  to  frighten  Colonel  Weaver  into  surrendering  the  fort.  It 
is  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  Hood  that  he  should  have  made 
the  threat.  He  did  not  assault  the  fortification,  but  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy the  railroad  all  the  way  northward  to  Tunnel  Hill.  He  captured 
a  regiment  of  colored  troops,  and  then  marched  rapidly  westward  into 
Alabama. 

A  military  commander,  to  be  successful,  must  take  long  looks  ahead 
when  planning  his  campaigns.  General  Sherman,  while  forecasting  his 
movement  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  looked  be}Tond  the  taking  of  that 
city,  which  was  his  immediate  objective  point;  but  the  question  what  next 
to  do  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  saw  himself  in  imagination 
marching  either  towards  Mobile  or  Savannah,  and  opening  communication 
with  the  fleets  blockading  those  ports. 

General  Sherman  had,  as  stated,  telegraphed  to  General  Grant  that  he 
wished  to  march  to  the  sea.  The  idea  grew  upon  him,  and  the  next  day 
he  telegraphed  again : 

"We  cannot  remain  on  the  defensive.  With  twenty-five  thousand 
infantry  and  the  bold  cavalry  he  has,  Hood  can  constantly  break  any  road. 
I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  make  a  wreck  of  the  road,  and  of  the  coun- 
try from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  including  the  latter  city,  send  back  all 
my  wounded  and  unserviceable  men,  and  with  my  effective  army  move 
through  Georgia,  smashing  things,  to  the  sea.  Hood  may  turn  into  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  but  I  believe  he  will  be  forced  to  follow  me.  In- 
stead of  being  on  the  defensive,  I  will  be  on  the  offensive.  Instead  of  my 
guessing  what  he  means  to  do,  he  will  have  to  guess  at  my  plans.     The 
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difference  will  be  fully  twenty-five  per  cent.  1  can  make  Savannah, 
Charleston,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Answer  quick,  as  I  know 
we  will  not  long  have  the  telegraph.'" 

No  reply  came  from  General  Grant.  A  week  passed,  and  Sherman 
telegraphed  to  Halleck : 

"  I  propose  to  send  the  Fourth  Corps  back  to  General  Thomas  (at 
Nashville),  and  leave  with  him  that  corps,  the  garrison,  and  new  troops  to 
defend  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  with  the  rest  I 
will  push  into  the  heart  of  Georgia,  and  come  but  at  Savan- 
nah, destroying  all  the  railroads  of  the  State.  We  will  find  abundance  of 
forage  in  the  country." 

This  his  despatch  to  his  chief  commissary,  General  Beckwith  : 

"  On  the  first  of  November  I  want  nothing  in  Atlanta  but  what  is 
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necessary  for  war.  Send  all  troops  to  the  rear  at  once,  and  have  on  hand 
thirty  days'  food  and  but  little  forage.  I  propose  to  abandon  Atlanta  and 
the  railroad  back  to  Chattanooga,  to  sally  forth  to  ruin  Georgia,  and  bring 
up  on  the  sea-shore." 

General  Sherman  intended  to  concentrate  a  force  at  Nashville  under 
General  Thomas  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  Hood's  advance  into  Kentucky. 
General  Thomas  did  not  favor  the  march  to  the  sea.  The  movement  was 
so  audacious  that  President  Lincoln  was  fearful  it  might  not  be  successful. 

"Do  you  not  think  it  advisable,"  General  Grant  telegraphed,  "now 
that  Hood  has  gone  so  far  north,  to  entirely  ruin  him  before 
starting  on  your  proposed  campaign  ?  With  Hood's  army 
destroyed,  you  can  go  where  you  please  with  impunity.     If  you  can  see 
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a  chance  to  destroy  Hood's  army,  attend  to  that  first,  and  make  your  other 
move  secondary." 

"  No  single  army  can  catch  Hood.  I  regard  it  useless  to  pursue  him," 
was  Sherman's  reply. 

The  next  day  the  telegraph  clicked  the  desired  authority  from  Grant, 
"  Go  on  as  you  propose." 

The  Union  army  on  that  day  was  strung  along  the  railroad  all  the  way 
from  Rome  to  Atlanta.  General  Sherman  had  already  sent  the  sick  and 
wounded  northward,  together  with  all  superfluous  baggage.  Some  of  the 
officers  thought  it  a  hardship  to  send  back  their  extra  clothing,  but  Sher- 
man would  have  no  trunks  to  load  down  his  baggage  wagons.  It  was 
three  hundred  miles  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah.  He  would  start  with 
provisions  for  thirty  days.  The  corn  was  ripening  in  the  fields;  there 
were  herds  of  swine  fattening  upon  the  acorns  dropping  from  the  trees  in 
the  woods.  Upon  the  plantations  he  would  find  no  end  of  chickens. 
There  was  no  Confederate  army  to  confront  him.  Even  if  there  were, 
the  men  who  had  forced  the  Confederates  step  by  step  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta,  who  had  won  that  city,  would  be  able  to  make  their  way  triumph- 
antly to  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  supplies  from  the  Union  fleet  would 
await  their  arrival.  General  Sherman  had  all  confidence  in  his  men,  they 
in  him,  and  he  in  himself.  The  speeches  made  by  Jefferson  Davis  in  his 
visit  to  General  Hood's  army,  which  had  been  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  Macon,  enabled  General  Sherman  to  forecast  the  probable  intentions  of 
General  Hood,  and  to  make  his  preparations  accordingly. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  motives  which  animated  Jefferson 
Davis  when  he  informed  the  Southern  soldiers  that  they  were  about  to 
march  northward  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  If  he  thought  that  such 
an  utterance  would  induce  Sherman  to  abandon  Atlanta  and  fall  back  to 
Chattanooga,  and  thence  to  Nashville,  he  little  understood  the  character 
and  temper  of  the  commander  who  had  compelled  these  troops  to  retreat 
from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  to  evacuate  that  city. 

"  If  Hood  will  march  northward  I  will  supply  him  with  rations,"  said 
Sherman. 

In  many  things  President  Davis  was  far-sighted,  but  there  was  no  wis- 
dom in  the  plan  that  contemplated  the  movement  of  a  defeated  army 
into  Tennessee,  from  which  the  Confederates  had  been  driven.  He  did 
not  have  a  suspicion  that  Sherman  would  abandon  Atlanta  and  the  rail- 
road back  to  Chattanooga,  send  a  portion  of  his  army  to  Tennessee,  and 
march  with  the  main  body  to  Savannah,  with  the  Confederates  powerless 
to  oppose  him.    He  saw,  instead,  Sherman  abandoning  Atlanta,  and  march- 
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ing  back  into  Tennessee  to  hold  that  section  against  Hood.  There  was 
great  dissatisfaction  with  General  Hood  on  the  part  of  his  subordinate  of- 
ficers. They  were  not  in  accord  with  him  in  his  management  of  affairs  at 
Atlanta.  On  the  other  hand,  Hood  was  angry  with  General  Hardee  for 
not  accomplishing  all  that  was  expected  of  him  in  the  battles  around 
Atlanta.  (See  "  Redeeming  the  Republic,''  chapter  xvi.)  He  asked  the 
President  to  transfer  Hardee  to  some  other  department.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  Hardee  was  sent  to  Savannah.     Possibly  the  Confeder- 
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ate  President  was  not  wholly  pleased  with  Hood's  management  of  affairs, 
for  he  appointed  Beauregard  to  command  the  Department  of  the  West, 
but  left  Hood  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  field. 

General  Beauregard  had  an  interview  with  General  Hood,  and  the  two 
commanders  discussed  the  plans  for  the  campaign.  The  Confederate  cav- 
alry was  to  destroy  the  railroads,  while  the  army  was  to  cross 
the  Tennessee  River,  march  to  Nashville,  and  capture  that  city 
and  the  immense  amount  of  supplies  collected  at  that  point  for  the  army 
under  General  Sherman.     General  Beauregard  thought  that  such  a  move- 
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ment  would  compel  Sherman  to  return  at  once  to  Middle  Tennessee  to 
defend  his  line  of  communication.  (!b)  General  Hood  agreed  with  him, 
and  said  that  he  could  make  a  successful  campaign. 

Florence,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  was  chosen  as  the  place  where  the 
Confederates  should  cross.  A  pontoon  bridge  was  laid,  but  three  weeks 
went  by  before  Hood  could  obtain  supplies  of  food  for  his  army  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  advance.  During  that  time  trains  were  running  night 
and  day  between  Nashville  and  Atlanta  —  those  going  south  carrying 
supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  shoes  to  Atlanta,  while  those  going  north 
were  loaded  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  material  for  which  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  no  further  use.  Neither  General  Beauregard,  General 
Hood,  nor  the  Confederate  War  Department  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
movement  which  Sherman  had  planned.  Quite  likely  the  removal  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  of  heavy  material  North  confirmed  them  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  Union  army  was  preparing  for  a  retrograde  movement.  Not 
till  he  was  ready  to  leave  Atlanta  did  the  Confederates  learn  his  inten- 
tions ;  then  scouts  came  to  General  Taylor  at  Selma,  and  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  captured  Union  prisoners  who  said 
that  Sherman  was  going  to  abandon  Atlanta,  and  march  either  to  Savan- 
nah or  Mobile. 

Not  till  the  bridge  across  the  Chattahoochee  was  burned,  not  till  the 
railroad  had  been  torn  up  by  Union  soldiers,  not  till  the  Union  army  was 
read}7  to  move,  did  the  Confederate  commander  comprehend  what  Sherman 
was  about  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   MARCH   TO   THE   SEA. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN  was  at  Nashville,  and  wrote  these  words  to 
General  Grant:  "From  the  west,  when  our  task  is  done,  we  will 
make  short  work  of  Charleston  and  Richmond,  and  the  impoverished  coast 
of  the  Atlantic."    General  Grant  at  the  time  was  in  Washington,  whither 

he  had  gone  to  receive  his  appointment  as  lieutenant-general. 
March,  1864.     _,,  ...  ,  ,  .  .    .       ~  °   .    , 

Sherman  was  anticipating  the  crushing  out  01  the  Confeder- 
ate army  then  at  Dalton,  commanded  by  General  Johnston.  He  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Western  States  would 
inarch  triumphantly  eastward  to  capture  the  chief  Confederate  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  not  the  formation  of  a  well-defined  plan,  but  an 
idea  as  to  what  might  be  accomplished.  He  was  at  the  time  commanding 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  but  was  subsequently  made  commander  of 
the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  army  in  the  field  at 
Chattanooga. 

General  Grant  had  in  like  manner  been  looking  into  the  future.  Two 
months  before  this  he  said  to  General  Hal  leek :  "  I  look  for  the  next  line 

for  me  to  secure  to  be  that  from  Chattanooga  to  Mobile. 

Jan.  15,  1864.    ..,  i»i  ,.n.  .  ,. 

Montgomery  and  Atlanta  being  the  important  intermediate 
points,  Mobile  would  be  a  second  base/'C)  This  was  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  lieutenant-general. 

He  was  planning  to  capture  Mobile  by  united  action  on  the  part  of 
Admiral  Farragut,  commanding  the  fleet  of  war  ships,  and  an  army  to  be 
sent  from  New  Orleans.  With  that  city  for  his  base,  an  army  could  march 
northward  to  co-operate  with  the  one  marching  southward  from  Chatta- 
nooga, and  the  two  would  grind  the  Confederate  army  under  Johnston  as 
corn  is  ground  in  a  mill.  During  the  summer  the  army  under  Sherman 
had  made  its  way  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  but  Mobile  was  still  held  by 
the  Confederates.  The  plan  of  General  Grant  in  relation  to  that  city  had 
not  been  accomplished,  but  in  August  came  the  news  that  Farragut  had 
steamed  past  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Mobile  ("  Redeem- 
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ing  the  Republic,"  chap,  xv.),  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  army, 
the  fortifications  had  been  captured,  but  the  city  was  still  held  hy  the 
Confederates. 

September  came.  General  Sherman  was  in  Atlanta.  He  had  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  To  feed  them  he  must  keep  the  railroad  running 
night  and  day  between  Atlanta  and  Nashville,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles.  What  next  should  he  do?  He  must  move  some- 
where, strike  another  blow — one  that  would  be  most  effective.     He  was 
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turning  it  over,  and  so  was  General  Grant,  who  sent  Col.  Horace  Porter 

to  Atlanta  to  present  his  views  instead  of  writing  them. 

We  hear  General  Sherman  saying :  "  Now  that  Mobile  is  shut  out  of 

the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  it  calls  for  no  further  effort  on  our  part.  .  .  . 
But  Savannah  once  in  our  possession,  and  the  river  open  to 
us,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  cross  the  State  of  Georgia  with 

sixty  thousand  men,  having  some  stores  and  depending  on  the  country  for 

the  balance.     Where  a  million  people  find  subsistence  my  army  will  not 

starve." 


Sept.  20, 1864. 
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General  Hood  could  not  have  taken  a  course  of  action  more  acceptable 
to  the  Union  commander  than  that  of  moving  northward  to  gain  Sher- 
man's rear.     He  telegraphed  this  to  General  Brags:  at  Rich- 
Sept.  22, 1864.  .  fe    L  *»s 
mond : 

"  I  shall,  unless  Sherman  moves  south,  as  soon  as  I  can  collect  sup- 
plies, cross  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  form  a  line  of  battle  near 
Powder  Springs.  This  will  prevent  him  from  using  the  Dalton  railroad, 
and  force  him  to  drive  me  off,  or  move  south,  when  I  shall  fall  upon  his 

rear."(s) 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  next  day,  addressed  the  Confederate  army.  The 
newspapers  published  his  speech,  which  a  few  hours  later  General  Sher- 
man was  reading. 

This  is  what  the  Confederate  president  said  to  a  division  of  Tennessee 
troops :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  in  a  short  time  your  faces  will  be  turned 
homeward  and  your  feet  pressing  Tennessee  soil."(3) 

Sept.  27, 1864.  J  r  °  V 

Very  well.    11  Hood  was  going  to  march  north  into  len- 

nessee,  Sherman  would  send  a  portion  of  his  army  to  Nashville,  gather  in 

reinforcements  to  support  him,  and  then  march  to  Savannah  with  the  main 

body  of  his  army,  living  upon  the  country,  destroying  the  railroads,  and 

open  communication  with  the  fleet  blockading  that  port. 

This  from  Sherman  to  Grant :  "  Why  would  it  not  do  for  me  to  leave 

Tennessee  to  the  forces  which  Thomas  has,  and  the  reinforcements  soon  to 

come  to  Nashville,  destroy  Atlanta,  and  then  march  across 
Oct.  1, 1864.  _  .  _f '  ,       ,  .         t  .,  ,    -,   . 

to  Savannah  or  Charleston,  breaking  the  railroad,  and  doing 

irreparable  damage  ?"(4)     The  proposition  at  first  did  not  strike  General 

Grant  favorably.    "  If  there  is  any  way  of  getting  at  Hood's  army,  I  should 

prefer  that,"  he  wrote.  (5) 

General  Hood  was  moving  north  to  gain  Sherman's  rear,  confidently 

expecting  to  see  the  Union  army  abandoning  Atlanta  and  hastening  back 

to  Tennessee.     General  Sherman  thought  that,  if  he  were  to 
Oct.  11,1864.  .       _  1      tt       -1  1-1   i-  11    ,  1       , 

start  for  Savannah,  Hood  would  be  compelled  to  turn  back 

from  Tennessee  and  follow  him.  This  his  despatch :  "  Hood  may  turn 
into  Tennessee,  but  I  believe  he  will  be  forced  to  follow  me.  Instead  of 
my  being  on  the  defensive  I  would  be  on  the  offensive.  Instead  of  guess- 
ing at  what  he  means  to  do,  he  would  have  to  guess  at  my  plans.  The 
difference  in  war  is  fully  twenty-five  per  cent.  I  can  make  Savannah, 
Charleston,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Answer  quick,  as  I  know 
we  shall  not  have  the  telegraph  long." 

At  midnight  the  telegraph  operator  at  City  Point,  on  the  bank  of  the 
James,  was  sending  this  message  to  Atlanta : 
6 
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"  If  you  are  satisfied  the  trip  to  the  sea-coast  can  be  made,  holding  the 
line  of  the  Tennessee  firmly,  you  may  make  it,  destroying  all  the  railroad 
south  of  Dal  ton  or  Chattanooga,  as  you  think  best." 

So  unfolded  the  plan  for  the  next  movement  on  the  part  of  Sherman. 
He  proposed  to  send  General  Thomas  to  Nashville  with  a  portion  of  the 
troops,  and  then  with  sixty  thousand  men  march  through  Georgia  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  receive  supplies  from  the  fleet  when  he  should 
reach  the  coast,  and  then  turn  north  through  South  and  North  Carolina, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  overwhelm  the  army 
under  General  Lee.  With  that  destroyed,  the  Confederacy  would  have 
no  power  to  prolong  the  contest.  Preparations  were  made  to  abandon 
the  railroad  south  of  Dal  ton.  General  Sherman  issued  orders  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  to  be  sent  North,  together  with  all  the  machinery, 
extra  baggage,  boats,  wagons,  artillery,  and  ammunition  stores  not  needed 
in  the  proposed  movement.  He  was  in  consultation  with  his  generals, 
with  a  map  before  him,  pointing  out  the  route  which  he  would  take. 
It  is  three  hundred  and  twenty -five  miles  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers  have  their  rise  in 
the  mountains  of  north  Georgia.  These  two  great  streams  flow  south- 
east to  the  Atlantic.  By  marching  along  the  highlands  between  them  he 
would  have  no  great  river  to  cross.  The  Oconee,  a  branch  of  the  Alta- 
maha, was  the  largest,  but  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  crossing  it  at 
Milledgeville.  His  finger  moves  on  the  map  to  Columbia.  "  If  we  can 
cross  the  Salkahatchie  we  can  capture  Columbia,"  he  says  to  General 
Howard,  "  and  from  Columbia  we  can  go  to  Goldsborough,  North  Caro- 
lina. When  I  can  plant  this  army  there  Lee  must  leave  Virginia,  or 
he  will  be  defeated  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Grant  assures  me  that 
Lee  cannot  get  away  from  Richmond  without  his  knowledge,  nor  without 
serious  loss  to  his  army." 

There  was  no  large  Confederate  army  to  oppose  Sherman.  "  If  there 
is  any  hard  fighting  you  will  have  to  do  it,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  officers 
who  was  to  remain  in  Tennessee.  He  knew  that  no  great  army  could  be 
gathered  to  oppose  him,  and  that  there  was  little  chance  that  Lee  could 
get  away  from  Petersburg.  With  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make 
the  proposed  movement  he  prepared  for  its  execution.  The  soldiers  were 
wild  with  delight  when  they  learned  that  they  were  going  to  march 
through  Georgia.  They  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  general  who 
had  led  them  triumphantly  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta. 

There  were  three  conditions  in  the  plan :  one,  that  a  sufficient  force 
should  be  concentrated  in  Tennessee  to  confront  Hood  ;  the  second,  that 
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Grant  should  prevent  Lee  from  leaving  Petersburg;  and,  third,  that  there 
should  be  supplies  at  Savannah  upon  Sherman's  arrival. 

The  plan  was  completed  ;  the  last  train  went  north  from  Atlanta,  the 
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Nov.  12,  1864. 


bridges  across  the  Etowa  were  taken  down  and  carried  to  Chattanooga, 
together  with  all  the  heavy  cannon,  the  rails  torn  up,  and 
the  machine  shops  at  Rome  burned,  that  the  Confederates 
might  not  use  them  after  the  departure  of  the  army. 

The  troops  which  were  to  make  the  march  to  the  sea  were  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  forming  the  right  wing,  commanded  by  General  How- 
ard, and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  commanded  by  General  Slocnm. 
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General  Howard  had  two  corps  :  the  Fifteenth,  under  General  Osterhaus  ; 
the  Seventeenth,  commanded  by  General  Blair.  The  left  wing  consisted 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Fourteenth  Corps  under  General 
Davis,  and  the  Twentieth  under  General  Williams.  General  Sherman  de- 
cided to  take  only  one  division  of  cavalry,  which  was  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick.  The  whole  number  of  troops  was  sixty-two  thousand,  with 
sixty-five  cannon.  General  Sherman  did  not  care  to  have  a  large  train 
of  artillery  to  impede  his  progress.  He  decided  to  take  rations  for  only 
twenty  days.  He  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  find  provisions  in  abun- 
dance. The  lovely  October  days  had  ripened  the  corn  in  the  fields.  The 
Governor  of  Georgia,  in  September,  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  had  disbanded 
the  troops  called  out  by  him,  sending  them  home  to  their  farms  that  they 
might  gather  the  sorghum.  Upon  the  plantations  the  rude  mills  were 
pressing  out  the  sweet  juices  of  the  plant,  which  the  housewives  and 
negroes  were  boiling  into  syrup.  The  country  through  which  Sherman 
proposed  to  march  had  not  been  desolated,  and  he  was  confident  that  there 
would  be  supplies  of  corn  and  poultry;  but  that  the  soldiers  might  not 
want  for  meat,  a  herd  of  cattle  was  to  follow  the  army. 

He  would  leave  nothing  in  Atlanta  that  would  be  of  use  after  his  de- 
parture. The  inhabitants  had  already  been  sent  southward  or  northward, 
just  as  they  desired.  (See  "  Redeeming  the  Republic,"  chap,  xvi.,  p.  422.) 
Machine  shops,  mills,  and  founderies  were  destroyed. 

In  such  a  movement  the  commander-in-chief  must  have  a  well-defined 
plan,  and  the  two  wings  must  move  so  that  neither  would  be  impeded  by 
the  other.  They  must  be  sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  so  that  if  assist- 
ance was  needed  it  could  be  quickly  given.  The  troops  were  to  take  up  the 
line  of  march  each  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  make  fifteen  miles  be- 
fore going  into  bivouac.  Behind  each  regiment  there  was  to  be  one  bag- 
gage wagon  and  one  ambulance.  Each  brigade  commander  was  directed 
to  organize  a  band  of  men  to  collect  forage  and  provisions.  They  were  to 
obtain  wheat,  flour,  corn,  and  vegetables,  but  no  soldier  was  to  enter  the 
houses  of  the  people  or  to  commit  any  outrage.  Corps  commanders  alone 
had  the  right  to  destroy  mills,  houses,  and  cotton-gins.  If  the  army  was 
not  molested,  no  property  was  to  be  destroyed ;  but  if  attacked  by  gue- 
rillas, they  were  to  take  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  best.  They 
were  to  seize  horses  and  mules  from  the  wealthy  planter,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  take  any  animal  from  a  poor  man.  In  all  there  were  twenty- 
five  hundred  wagons.  Each  soldier  carried  forty  cartridges,  and  besides 
these  there  were  in  the  wagons  one  hundred  and  sixty  additional  car- 
tridges for  each  man. 
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Not  till  General  Sherman  was  ready  to  begin  the  march  did  the  Con- 
federates comprehend  his  plan.     General  Beauregard,  who  was  at  Corinth, 
in  Mississippi,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Georgia. 

Nov.  18,  1864. 

1  hus  it  read  : 

"Arm  for  the  defence  of  your  native  soil !  Rally  around  your  patri- 
otic Governor  and  gallant  soldiers.  Obstruct  and  destroy  all  the  roads  in 
Sherman's  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  his  army  will  soon  starve  in  your 
midst.  Be  confident,  be  resolute.  Trust  in  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  success  will  soon  crown  your  efforts.  I  hasten  to  join  you  in  the  de- 
fence of  your  homes  and  firesides." (") 

Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Senator  in  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond,  did 
what  he  could  to  arouse  the  people  by  sending  this  telegram  :  "Put  every- 
thing at  the  disposal  of  your  generals  ;  remove  all  provisions  from  the  path 
of  the  invader,  and  put  all  obstructions  in  his  path.  Every  citizen  with 
his  gun,  and  every  negro  with  his  spade  and  axe,  can  do  the  work  of  a  sol- 
dier. You  can  destroy  the  enemy  by  retarding  his  march.  Georgians,  be 
firm.     Act  promptly,  and  fear  not." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Seddon,  sent  his  approval  of  the  telegram. 
The  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  also  sent  a  despatch.  After  con- 
sulting with  President  Davis,  they  said  :  "  Let  every  man  fly  to  arms ! 
Remove  your  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions  from  your  way,  and 
burn  what  you  cannot  carry.  Burn  all  bridges,  and  block  up  all  the 
roads.  Assail  the  invader  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  by  night  and  day.  Let 
him  have  no  rest." 

It  was  a  small  matter  to  write  a  telegram  and  send  it  over  the  wires, 
but  proclamations  and  telegrams  had  little  effect  upon  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia. Every  planter  in  the  line  of  march  taken  by  Sherman  was  planning 
how  to  save  his  horses,  mules,  negroes,  corn,  and  bacon.  There  was  no 
uprising  of  the  people,  no  organization  for  blocking  roads  or  assailing  the 
invader.  General  Hardee  hastened  westward  from  Savannah  to  gather  an 
army,  but  his  efforts  resulted  in  failure.  The  people  of  the  State  beheld 
the  advance  of  the  sixty  thousand  men  as  they  had  often  looked  upon  a 
cyclone  sweeping  along  the  western  horizon,  without  power  to  arrest  its 
progress. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  act  ordering  out  every  man  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  "die  freemen  rather  than  live  as  slaves." 

The  newspapers  said  that  Sherman  was  making  a  movement  which 
would  insure  the  destruction  of  his  army.  "  Sherman's  march  looks  more 
like  a  retreat  than  an  advance,"  said  a  Richmond  newspaper. (')  It  was 
asserted    that   his    movement  would   strengthen   the   Confederate   cause. 
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"  Far  from   carrying  Georgia  back  into  the  Union,  he  is  only  making 
unbelieving  Georgians  firm  in  the  Confederate  faith,"  said  another  editor. 
All  was  ready.     The  last  message  had  been  sent  north,  and  the  tele- 
graph destroyed.     The  left  wing,  under  General  Slocum,  left  the  city,  the 

Twentieth  Corps  leading',  marching  eastward  towards  Stone 
Nov.  15, 1864.    ,r         ,'.  .f.  ,.  ,  ~ 

Mountain,  as  it  intending  to  move  on  to  Augusta.  General 
Sherman  waited  till  the  next  day  before  leaving.  He  has  given  us  this 
picture  of  the  scene  : 

"About  7  a.m.  of  Nov.  16th  we  rode  out  of  Atlanta  by  the  Decatur 
road,  filled  by  the  marching  troops  and  wagons  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps, 
and  reaching  the  hill  just  outside  of  the  old  Rebel  works,  we  naturally 
paused  to  look  back  upon  the  scene  of  our  past  battles.  We  stood  upon 
the  very  ground  whereon  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  July  22d,  and 
could  see  the  copse  of  wood  where  McPherson  fell.  Behind  us  lay  At- 
lanta, smouldering  and  in  ruins,  the  black  smoke  rising  high  in  air,  and 
hanging  like  a  pall  over  the  ruined  city.  Away  off  in  the  distance,  on 
the  McDonough  road,  was  the  rear  of  Howard's  column,  the  gun-barrels 
glistening  in  the  sun,  the  white -topped  wagons  stretching  away  to  the 
south ;  and  right  before  us  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  marching  steadily  and 
rapidly,  with  a  cheery  look  and  swinging  pace  that  made  light  of  the 
thousand  miles  that  lay  between  us  and  Richmond.  Some  band,  by  acci- 
dent, struck  up  the  anthem  of  'John  Brown's  soul  goes  marching  on'; 
the  men  caught  up  the  strain,  and  never  before  or  since  have  I  heard  the 
chorus  of  'Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!'  given  with  more  spirit,  or  in  better 
harmony  of  time  and  place. 

"  Then  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  to  the  east ;  Atlanta  was  soon  lost 
behind  the  screen  of  trees,  and  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Around  it 
clings  many  a  thought  of  desperate  battle,  of  hope  and  fear,  that  now  seem 
like  the  memory  of  a  dream  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  the  place  since.  The 
day  was  extremely  beautiful,  clear  sunlight  with  bracing  air,  and  an  un- 
usual feeling  of  exhilaration  seemed  to  pervade  all  minds — a  feeling  of 
something  to  come,  vague  and  undefined,  still  full  of  venture  and  intense 
interest.  Even  the  common  soldiers  caught  the  inspiration,  and  many  a 
group  called  out  to  me,  as  I  worked  my  way  past  them, '  Uncle  Billy,  I 
guess  Grant  is  waiting  for  us  at  Richmond !'  Indeed,  the  general  senti- 
ment was  that  we  were  marching  for  Richmond,  and  that  there  we  should 
end  the  war,  but  how  and  when  they  seemed  to  care  not ;  nor  did  they 
measure  the  distance,  or  count  the  cost  in  life,  or  bother  their  brains  about 
the  great  rivers  to  be  crossed,  and  the  food  required  for  man  and  beast 
that  had  to  be  gathered  by  the  way."(8) 
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The  last  brigade  to  leave  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Cogswell — the 
Second  and  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Elev- 
enth Pennsylvania  regiments. 

The  Engineers'  Department  distributed  tools  to  the  several  brigades,  by 
which  they  could  quickly  tear  up  a  railroad  track,  and  parties  were  organ- 
ized whose  duty  it  was  to  destroy  the  roads. 

General  Slocnm's  troops  moved  east  on  the  Decatur  road,  as  if  Au- 
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gnsta,  the  one  important  town  on  the  Savannah  River,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  due  east  from  Atlanta,  was  his  objective  point. 

General  Howard,  with  the  right  wing,  moved  south-east,  as  if  Macon, 
eighty  miles  from  Atlanta,  was  the  point  which  he  intended  to  reach.  Mil- 
ledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  is  ninety  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  thirty 
miles  north-east  of  Macon.  The  Fifteenth  Corps  of  Howard's  wing  went 
south  to  Jonesborough,  and  then  turned  east  towards  the  Ocmnlgee  River. 
The  Seventeenth  Corps  took  a  shorter  route  to  the  same  point.  The 
cavalry  under  Kilpatrick  came  upon  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  at  Lovejoy's  Station.     The  Confederates  had  two  cannon. 
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Kilpatrick  dismounted  part  of  his  men,  which  charged  as  infantry,  while 
those  who  remained  in  the  saddle  dashed  upon  the  Confederate  flank,  capt- 
uring the  guns.     Having  done  this,  Kilpatrick  joined  the  infantry. 

Each  corps  had  its  pontoon  train — not  wooden  boats,  but  canvas  stretch- 
ed on  frames,  which  could  be  easily  disjointed.  They  were  very  light,  and 
could  be  quickly  placed  in  position. 

It  took  two  days  for  the  right  wing  to  cross  the  Ocmulgee,  but  the 

head  of  the  column  was  pushing  on,  and  was  thirty  miles  away  before  the 

last  wagon  with  the  boats  on  board  left  the  eastern  bank  of 
Nov.  22,1864.      ,  .  ,,  -.  -,r.,       ,    .    , 

the  stream.  As  soon  as  the  cavalry  were  over,  Kilpatrick 
made  a  rapid  movement  towards  Macon,  came  upon  the  railroad  east  of 
the  town,  and  captured  a  train  of  cars.  The  soldiers  leaped  from  their 
saddles  and  tore  up  the  track. 

There  was  consternation  everywhere  as  the  telegraph  flashed  the  news. 
At  Milledgeville  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  was  eating 
his  dinner  when  the  telegram  was  placed  in  his  hands.  The  Legislature 
had  been  in  session  during  the  morning,  and  had  left  bills  and  papers  upon 
the  desks;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  the  State-house,  each  member 
seized  his  carpet-bag  and  made  all  haste  to  leave  the  city.  There  was 
alarm  in  every  town  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  for  the  Union  army,  like 
a  farmer  swinging  his  scythe  in  a  field  of  grass,  was  cutting  a  swath  fifty 
miles  wide  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  This  the  account  by  a  Confed- 
erate of  the  scene  in  Milledgeville  : 

"As  soon  as  this  information  was  spread  through  the  town  the  people 
became  greatly  excited,  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  had  ad- 
journed for  dinner  at  the  time,  participated  in  the  excitement,  and  began 
making  preparation  for  a  rapid  transit  from  the  capital,  as  it  was  not 
known  how  soon  the  cavalry,  who  were  supposed  to  be  a  good  way  in.  ad- 
vance of  the  army,  might  reach  Milledgeville.  The  bills  and  other  mat- 
ters before  the  General  Assembly  at  the  time  it  adjourned  for  dinner  were 
left  lying  on  their  desks,  and  no  one  returned  to  look  after  them.  Fabu- 
lous prices  were  paid  for  conveyances  of  different  sorts,  and  the  members 
during  that  afternoon  had  nearly  all  left  the  capital  on  their  way  home 
with  the  best  means  of  conveyance  at  their  command,  taking  such  routes 
as  in  their  opinion  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  invading  army. 
Some  took  the  railroad  trains,  others  got  carriages,  buggies,  wagons,  or 
whatever  else  came  in  their  way.  This  left  the  city  almost  destitute  of 
vehicles  for  transportation."  ( 9 ) 

Governor  Brown  must  decide  upon  the  instant  what  he  should  do.  He 
thought  perhaps  he  could  save  the  books  and  papers  of  the  State,  and  the 
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furniture  iii  the  Executive  mansion,  by  taking  the  property  to  the  asylum 
for  the  insane.  He  did  not  think  that  Sherman  would  burn  such  a  build- 
ing, and  the  property,  if  placed  there,  would  be  secure ;  but  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  had  secured  horses  for  their  own  flight  that  teams 
could  not  be  obtained  to  transport  the  property  to  the  building.  A  por- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  railroad  station,  put  upon  the  cars,  and  taken  away. 
The  convicts  in  the  State -prison  had  been  employed  in  manufacturing 
guns  for  the  Confederate  army.  Governor  Brown  thought  that  General 
Sherman  would  be  likely  to  set  the  building  on  fire,  and  he  determined  to 
offer  pardon  to  the  criminals  if  they  would  enlist  as  soldiers.  The  pris- 
oners were  drawn  up  in  line  before  him.  "  If  you  will  enlist  in  defence 
of  the  Confederacy,  you  shall  be  pardoned,"  he  said.  Enlist  ?  Of  course 
they  would.  "They  responded  unanimously," (10)  writes  a  Confederate 
historian.  A  few  who  had  committed  murder,  and  who  were  sentenced  for 
life,  were  not  included ;  but  the  others  were  quickly  uniformed,  armed, 
and  placed  under  Captain  Roberts,  who  himself  was  a  notorious  character. 
Some  of  the  convict  soldiers  quickly  disappeared,  never  again  to  be  seen. 
It  was  mid-afternoon  when  the  Governor  of  the  State  with  his  family  left 
Milledgeville.  All  the  members  of  the  Legislature  had  fled,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  citizens.  An  engine  and  cars  were  at  the  station.  The 
signal  was  given,  and  the  engineer,  having  received  instructions  to  go  as 
fast  as  he  could,  pulled  the  throttle,  and  the  train  went  rushing  down  the 
road  towards  Macon.  When  the  engine  dashed  past  Griswold  the  Union 
cavalry,  under  Kilpatrick,  were  but  a  short  distance  from  the  track.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  Union  soldiers  were  leaping  from  their  saddles  and 
tearing  up  the  rails.  The  train  reached  Macon  just  before  dark,  and 
immediately  after  its  arrival  came  the  telegram  that  the  cavalry  were  de- 
stroying the  road.  The  Governor  and  his  family  spent  the  night  in  the  cars, 
and  the  following  morning  went  south  fifty  miles  to  Montezuma. 

The  Confederate  troops  opposing  Sherman  consisted  of  three  divis- 
ions of  cavalry  under  General  Wheeler  and  three  thousand  militia,  a  com- 
pany of  cadets  from  the  Georgia  Military  Institute,  and  the  convicts,  all 
under  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith.  Four  brigades  of  militia,  under  General  Phil- 
lips, were  marching  from  Savannah  to  Macon.  At  Griswold  they  came 
upon  Wolcutt's  brigade  of  Wood's  division,  which  was  making  a  recon- 
noissance  towards  Macon.  The  collision  was  on  Mr.  Duncan's  farm — a 
short  distance  east  of  the  village.  General  Wolcutt  quickly  placed  his 
brigade  in  line  of  battle  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  looking  across  an  open  field. 
A  swamp  protected  his  flank.  The  Confederates  greatly  outnumbered 
the  Union  troops,  and  had  several  cannon,  while  Wolcutt  had  only  two. 
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The  Confederates  attacked  with  great  vigor  and  fought  with  bravery,  but 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  more  than  six  hundred,  while  the  Union  loss 
was  less  than  one  hundred.  Their  commander  did  not  act  with  much  wis- 
dom in  attacking  the  Union  troops,  for  in  a  short  time  General  Wood 
could  have  had  two  corps  to  aid  him  had  he  needed  assistance. 

General  Hardee  ordered  General  Wheeler  to  get  in  front  of  Sherman, 
and  so  the  Confederate  cavalry,  moved  rapidly  east,  avoiding  K.ilpatrick, 
reached  the  Oconee  River,  and  swam  their  horses  across  the  stream,  to  be 
in  position  to  retard  Sherman's  advance. 

The  people  of  Milledgeville  were  looking  for  the  appearance  of  the 
troops  under  Howard,  and  were  much  surprised  when  Slocum,  whom  they 
supposed  was  marching  to  Augusta,  suddenly  entered  the  town.  The 
soldiers  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  State-house.  General  Sher- 
man arrived  and  took  possession  of  the  Executive  mansion,  from  which 
Governor  Brown  had  but  a  few  hours  before  taken  his  hasty  departure. 

The  soldiers  of  Slocum's  command  entered  the  Representatives'  Cham- 
ber and  organized  themselves  into  a  legislature,  elected  a  speaker  and  oth- 
er officers,  made  loyal  and  patriotic  speeches,  and  passed  a  law  repealing 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession — voting  Georgia  back  into  the  Union.  They 
clapped  their  hands  and  gave  a  hurrah  for  Lincoln,  and  also  for  General 
Sherman,  who  was  much  pleased  by  the  joke. 

The  Confederate  troops  gathered  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Oconee  River 
disputed  for  a  short  time  the  passage  of  Sherman,  but  were  soon  scattered 
by  the  artillery.     The  pontoons  were  laid  and  the  army  moved  on. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  corps  marched  in  the  direction  of  San- 
dersville,  thirty  miles  east  of  Milledgeville.  General  Wheeler  gathered 
his  cavalry  at  that  town.  General  Sherman  saw  the  Confed- 
erates setting  stacks  of  fodder  on  fire  that  the  Union  troops 
might  not  obtain  possession  of  it ;  whereupon  he  informed  the  citizens 
that  if  they  allowed  the  Confederate  troops  thus  to  destroy  provisions,  he 
should  issue  orders  to  his  troops  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction  and 
leave  nothing  behind  them.  This  stopped  the  burning.  Eighty  miles  east 
of  Milledgeville  is  the  town  of  Millen,  where  a  large  number  of  Union  pris- 
oners were  confined.  Waynesborough  is  twenty-five  miles  north  of  that 
place,  in  the  direction  of  Augusta.  General  Sherman  directed  Kilpatrick 
to  move  to  Waynesborough  with  the  cavalry  and  tear  up  the  railroad  track, 
and  especially  to  burn  the  railroad  bridge  at  Brier  Creek.  Having  done 
this,  he  was  to  turn  south  and  make  all  possible  haste  to  Millen. 

The  Confederate  cavalry  was  at  Waynesborough,  and  prevented  Kil- 
patrick from  burning  the  bridge.     They  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
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the  movement,  and  removed  the  prisoners  before  any  of  the  troops  reached 
Hillen.  There  was  constant  skirmishing  between  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate cavalry,  but  no  pitched  battle.  The  Union  troops  came  to  the 
place  where  the  prisoners  had  been  confined,  and  saw  where 
thousands  had  been  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  and  the  chill  nights  of  autumn  without  shelter  or  protection. 
Throughout  the  entire  distance  from  Atlanta  the  railroads  had  been  de- 
stroyed.  A  corps  consisting  of  several  hundred  men  in  each  wing  of  the 
army  was  organized  and  detailed  to  carry  on  the  destruction.  They  stood 
in  line  along  the  track.  "  Take  hold  !"  shouted  the  commander.  "  Lift — 
all  together !"  and  the  track  rose  breast-high.  "  Drop  !"  The  track  fell 
with  a  heavy  thud,  loosening  the  ties,  which  were  laid  in  piles,  the  rails 
placed  upon  them,  and  the  ties  set  on  fire.  When  the  rails  were  at  a 
white  heat  the  men  twisted  them  around  the  trees  and  bent  them  double. 
With  no  rolling-mills  to  turn  out  more  rails,  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment would  be  powerless  to  reconstruct  the  roads.  Sherman  began  the 
destruction  at  the  Etowah  River,  between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga.  From 
that  point  to  Lovejoy's,  south  of  Atlanta  a  distance  of  more  than  one 
hundred  miles,  the  track  was  completely  destroyed.  From  Fairburn,  west 
of  Atlanta,  eastward  to  the  Oconee  River,  one  hundred  miles,  scarcely  a 
rail  was  left  in  place.  From  the  town  of  Gordon,  on  the  Savannah  Rail- 
road, to  the  sea,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
track  was  torn  up,  and  all  the  bridges  and  stations  burned. 

That  the  army  might  not  want  for  food  a  corps  of  foragers  was  organ- 
ized. Each  regiment  sent  out  men  commanded  by  an  officer.  They  were 
so  many  that  if  attacked  by  the  Confederate  cavalry  they  conld  quickly 
concentrate  for  defence.  They  knew  in  the  morning  where  the  bivouac 
for  the  night  would  be.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  at  sundown,  when  the 
foragers  returned  with  mules  and  horses  drawing  rickety  carts,  wagons, 
and  old-fashioned  family  carriages  taken  from  the  planters'  carriage-houses, 
the  wagons  piled  with  chickens  and  turkeys ;  with  bacon  and  hams  from 
the  smoke-houses,  cabbages,  onions,  and  tomatoes  from  the  gardens,  bot- 
tles filled  with  milk  from  the  spring  -  houses,  and  droves  of  calves  and 
pigs.  Through  the  evening  the  air  was  laden  with  the  odor  of  chickens 
roasting  by  the  bivouac  fires.  They  seized  mules  and  horses  to  take  the 
places  of  those  broken  down  on  the  march.  They  became  so  expert  and 
daring  that  they  were  even  a  match  for  the  Confederate  cavalry,  and  were 
the  flankers  of  the  army.  Many  of  the  planters,  thinking  to  save  the  most 
valuable  articles,  buried  them  in  their  gardens.  The  foragers  were  quick 
to  detect  the  places  by  the  new  earth  thrown  to  the  surface.  Besides  the 
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foragers  there  was  a  corps  of  plunderers  —  men  who  dropped  purposely 
out  of  the  ranks  that  they  might  help  themselves  to  whatever  they  could 
find.  Some  of  them  committed  outrages  upon  the  people  demanding  the 
severest  punishment.  They  stole  watches  and  jewellery,  and  insulted 
women,  but  in  this  respect  they  were  no  worse  than  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry and  the  released  convicts.  The  troops  under  General  Wheeler  had 
become  greatly  demoralized.  There  was  little  discipline.  The  people 
said  that  they  were  worse  than  the  plunderers  of  Sherman's  army.  A 
citizen  writing  to  one  of  the  Charleston  papers,  said:  "I  cannot  forbear 
appealing  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  producing  population  of  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  for  protection  against  the  destructive  law- 
lessness of  members  of  General  Wheeler's  command.  From  Augusta  to 
Hardeeville  the  road  is  now  strewn  with  corn  left  on  the  ground  uncon- 
sumed.  Beeves  have  been  shot  down  in  the  fields,  one  quarter  taken  off, 
and  the  balance  left  for  buzzards.  Horses  are  stolen  out  of  wagons  on 
the  road,  and  by  wholesale  out  of  stables  at  night.  .  .  .  Within  a  few  miles 
of  this  neighborhood  Wheeler's  men  tried  to  rob  a  young  lady  of  a  horse 
while  she  was  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbor's,  and  would  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  citizen,  who  prevented  the  outrage  being  per- 
petrated. It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  these  men  ride  into  camp  with  all 
sorts  of  plunder.  Private  houses  are  visited,  and  carpets,  blankets,  and 
any  other  furniture  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  are  taken  by  force  in  the 
presence  of  the  owners."(") 

Another  citizen  wrote  :  "  It  is  notorious  that  our  own  army,  while 
falling  back  from  Dalton,  was  even  more  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants 
than  was  the  army  of  Sherman.  The  soldiers,  and  even  the  officers, 
took  everything  that  came  in  their  way,  giving  the  excuse  that  if  they  did 
not  the  enemy  would.  Subsequently  stragglers  from  our  own  army  al- 
most sacked  the  stores  in  Atlanta.  JSTow  complaints,  loud  and  deep,  come 
up  from  that  portion  of  Georgia  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  army,  telling 
of  outrages  committed  by  straggling  squads  of  cavalry,  and  of  insults  of- 
fered to  the  families  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic  citizens."  (12) 

The  slaves  upon  the  plantations  knew  that  the  Union  soldiers  wTere 
their  friends.  General  Sherman  did  not  want  them  to  leave  their  homes 
and  follow  the  army,  but  they  came  from  all  the  surrounding  country  in 
wagons,  carriages,  on  foot,  old  and  young  men,  women,  and  children.  Free- 
dom, the  blessed  boon  for  which  they  had  prayed,  was  passing  by.  Why 
should  they  remain  with  their  masters  ?  The  drum-beat,  to  them,  was  the 
sweetest  music  they  had  ever  heard.  The  long  lines  of  men  with  gleam- 
ing bayonets,  and  the  flag  with  its  crimson  stripes,  and  field  of  blue  stud- 
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ded  with  stars,  was  the  most  beautiful  sight  and  grandest  pageant  they 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  the  Army  of  Freedom.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
they  left  master  and  mistress  and  their  cabin  homes  to  become  refugees 
on  their  march  to  secure  their  hearts'  desire — Liberty. 

With  abundance  of  provisions,  with  no  enemy  confronting  them,  the 
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soldiers  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  songs.  We  are  not  to  think, 
however,  that  it  was  altogether  a  holiday  march,  for  the  army  moved  on 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  each  day,  the  pioneers  bridging  rivers,  cut- 
ting down  trees,  corduroying  swamps,  lifting  cannon  and  baggage  wagons 
out  of  mud -holes,  tramping  through  sunshine  and  storm,  not  going  into 
bivouac  when  darkness  came  on,  but  going  on  till  they  reached  the  spot 
selected  by  their  corps  commander  for  the  halt.  The  movement  was  me- 
thodical, the  several  corps  within  supporting  distance.  The  soldiers  made 
the  nights  picturesque  by  setting  the  pine-trees  on  fire,  which,  being  full 
of  resin,  became  huge  flaming  torches,  lighting  their  path  through  the 
deep  and  sombre  forests. 

The  Confederates  soon   saW  that   Sherman   was   evidently   marching 
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towards  Savannah.  Not  till  he  was  well  over  the  Ogeeehee  River  were 
they  quite  sure  of  his  intention,  for  they  thought  he  might  possibly  sud- 
denly turn  north-east,  cross  the  Savannah  River,  and  then  march  towards 
Charleston.  (13)  Quite  likely  he  might  open  communication  with  the 
Union  war-ships  at  Port  Royal.  The  Savannah  and  Ogeeehee  rivers  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea  are  fifty  miles  apart,  but  fifty  miles  from  the 
ocean  the  tongue  of  land  between  them  is  but  ten  miles  wide.  The  coun- 
try is  low  and  sandy,  the  soil  very  thin  and  poor.  Rice  swamps  border 
the  streams — the  home  of  bobolinks  and  a  great  variety  of  birds  which  in 
summer  build  their  nests  in  the  woods  and  fields  and  apple-orchards  of 
the  Northern  States.     The  sea -coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  has  nu- 
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merous  bays,  inlets,  creeks,  and  sounds — so  many  that  the  region  is  like 
scroll-work.  Ten  miles  south  of  the  outlet  of  Savannah  River  is  Warsaw 
Sound,  and  ten  miles  farther  south  is  Ossabaw  and  the  outlet  of  Ogeeehee 
River.  From  Warsaw  Sound  a  deep  creek  leads  northward  to  Savannah 
River  near  the  city. 

The  Confederates  had  erected  two  batteries  of  heavy  guns  to  prevent 
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the  monitors  of  the  Union  fleet  from  making  their  way  up  the  creek. 
One  at  Thunderbolt,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  a  beautifully  shaded 
avenue  called  Bonaventura. 

They  erected  a  fortification  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogeeehee  early  in  the 
war,  and  named  it  Fort  McAllister,  which  had  been  bombarded  by  the 
monitors  in  the  winter  of  1863.  The  Little  Ogeeehee  River,  a  small 
stream  between  the  Great  Ogeeehee  and  Savannah,  empties  into  the 
northern  half  of  Ossabaw  Sound.  The  numerous  streams  and  rice  swamps 
were  natural  defences,  but  there  were  plantations  between  the  swamps 
upon  which  breastworks  were  erected,  all  the  work  being  done  by  slaves. 


BUILDING   A  CORDUROY   ROAD. 


The  roads  leading  into  the  city  were  narrow  corduroys.  To  cultivate  rice 
the  lands  must  be  overflowed  at  times,  and  so  canals  and  sluice-ways  had 
been  cut  through  the  swamps,  and  draws  and  gates  erected.  The  Con- 
federates could  make  good  use  of  them,  flooding  the  lands,  and  so  ren- 
dering the  defences  more  complete. 

There  were  three  railroads  entering  the  city — the  Atlantic  and  Gulf, 
from  the  south-west,  Georgia  Central,  from   the  west,  and  the  road  to 
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THUNDERBOLT   BATTERY,  LOOKING   DOWN   THE   RIVER. 
From  a  sketch  made  December,  1S64. 


Charleston,  which  runs  north-west  and  crosses  the  Savannah  River  twenty 
miles  from  the  city.  A  corduroy  had  been  built  through  the  rice  planta- 
tions on  the  South  Carolina  side  from  Savannah  to  Bluffton,  twenty  miles 
distant.  These,  with  the  country  roads  on  the  Georgia  side,  were  the  only 
avenues  by  which  the  people  could  receive  supplies. 

General  Hardee  wras  in  command  of  the  Confederate  troops  defending 
the  place.  When  General  Sherman  began  his  march  from  Atlanta,  Gen. 
Richard  Taylor  was  directed  by  General  Lee  to  visit  Macon  and  Savannah 
and  inspect  the  situation.  He  reached  the  latter  city  and  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Hardee,  who  had  too  few  troops  to  attempt  to  hold  it  against 
Sherman.  He  advised  that  the  troops  scattered  throughout  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  should  be  assembled  somewhere  in  South  Carolina  and 
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made  into  a  formidable  army,  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  Union  army 
in  a  northward  march.  ( 14) 

Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  had  called  out  several  thousand  of  the 
State  militia — which  could  not,  according  to  law,  be  taken  out  of  the 
State  without  their  consent.  "Word  came  to  Hardee  that  a  body  of  Union 
troops  was  advancing  from  the  sea -coast  to  seize  the  railroads  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  It  was  startling  news ;  for  if  the  Union  sol- 
diers were  to  hold  that  line,  all  communication  would  be  cut  off  towards 


THTTNDER-BOLT  BATTERY,   LOOKING   UP  THE   RIVER. 
From  a  sketch  made  December,  1S64. 


the  north.  The  Confederate  commander  cared  little  for  law,  and  the 
Georgia  militia,  in  a  railroad  train  under  Gen.  G.  "W.  Smith,  by  the  di- 
rection of  General  Toombs,  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  were  whirled 
across  the  River  into  South  Carolina.  (15)  General  Foster,  commanding 
the  Union  troops  at  Port  Royal,  sent  nine  regiments,  half  of  them  colored 
troops,  to  seize  the  railroad.  The  Confederates  selected  their  ground  at 
Honey  Hill,  which  could  be  approached  only  by  a  causeway, 
and  which  was  swept  by  their  cannon.  The  Union  troops 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred,  while  the  Confederate  loss 
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was  only  fifty.  Having  prevented  General  Foster  from  seizing  the  rail- 
road, the  Georgia  militia  were  hurried  to  Savannah.  General  Hardee 
posted  his  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  From  the  Savannah  River 
southward  to  the  Central  Railroad  he  had  twenty  cannon  and  the  Geor- 
gia militia ;  then  came  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  regiments  under  Gen- 
eral McLaws,  with  twenty-nine  cannon.  General  Wright  commanded  the 
left  wing,  reaching  to  the  Ogeechee  River,  with  thirty-two  cannon.  These 
were  all  heavy  guns ;  besides  which  he  had  forty-eight  pieces  of  field  artil- 
lery. In  addition  was  Fort  McAllister,  with  thick  banks  of  sand,  mount- 
ing seven  great  guns  and  eight  smaller  cannon.  General  Hardee  had  about 
eighteen  thousand  men.  Governor  Brown  had  issued  a  proclamation  levy- 
ing every  man  into  the  service.  He  could  issue  such  a  document,  but  it 
was  an  entirely  different  matter  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  people  of 
the  State,  in  the  middle  and  western  counties,  did  not  hasten  to  place 
themselves  in  advance  of  Sherman  to  defend  the  city,  but  remained  at 
home  to  look  after  their  own  affairs. 

The  Union  army  was  marching  along  the  main  road  towards  Savannah 
when  a  torpedo  exploded,  killing  a  horse  and  wounding  an  officer,  which 
made  General  Sherman  very  angry.  He  learned  that  the 
Confederates  had  planted  the  road  with  torpedoes,  which 
would  explode  at  the  slightest  pressure.  He  had  taken  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  and  so,  furnishing  them  with  picks  and  spades,  compelled  them 
to  remove  the  torpedoes  in  advance  of  the  troops. 

The  army  came  upon  the  fortifications  eight  miles  from  the  city. 
General  Sherman  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
and  walked  with  several  of  his  officers  along  the  railroad 
track.  He  could  see  the  Confederates  loading  cannon.  There 
came  a  puff  of  smoke.  He  saw  the  ball  coming  through  the  air,  and 
stepped  one  side.  A  negro  was  crossing  the  track  at  the  moment  and  the 
ball  carried  away  his  head. 

The  right  wing,  under  General  Howard,  extended  to  the  Ogeechee 
River.  At  night  Captain  Duncan  and  two  men  drifted  silently  past  Fort 
McAllister,  and  reached  the  fleet  of  war  ships  in  Ossabaw  Sound,  inform- 
ing Admiral  Dahlgren  of  Sherman's  arrival.  Fort  McAllister  stood  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ogeechee,  and  General  Hazen's  division  was  selected 
to  carry  it  by  assault.  It  was  Sherman's  old  division,  which  he  had  com- 
manded at  Shiloh  and  Vicksbnrg. 

The  troops  rebuilt  the  bridge  across  the  Ogeechee,  and  Hazen's  division 
crossed.  General  Sherman  was  at  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Cheever,  on  the  northern  side.     He  could  see  the  fort  three 
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GEN.  W.  B.  HAZEN. 


miles  away,  and  the  Confederate  flag  waving  above  it.  His  signal-officer 
was  on  the  ridge-pole  of  a  rice-mill,  Sherman  upon  the  roof  of  a  shed. 
It  was  two  o'clock.  With  their  glasses  they  could  see  men  running  to 
and  fro  in  the  fort.  Then  came  the  white  smoke  of  a  cannon  fired  west- 
ward.    General  Sherman  thus  tells  the  story : 

"This  betokened  the  approach  of  Hazen's  division,  which  had  been 
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anxiously  expected,  and  soon  thereafter  the  signal-officer  discovered,  about 
three  miles  above  the  fort,  a  signal-flag,  with  which  he  conversed,  and 
found  it  to  belong  to  General  Hazen,  who  was  preparing  to  assault  the 
fort,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  were  there.  On  being  assured  of  this  fact, 
and  that  I  expected  the  fort  to  be  carried  before  night,  I  received  by  sig- 
nal the  assurance  of  General  Hazen  that  he  was  making  his  preparations, 
and  would  soon  attempt  the  assault.  The  sun  was  rapidly  declining,  and 
I  was  dreadfully  impatient.  At  that  very  moment  some  one  discovered  a 
faint  cloud  of  smoke,  and  an  object  gliding,  as  it  were,  along  the  horizon 
above  the  tops  of  the  sedge  towards  the  sea,  which  little  by  little  grew  till 
it  was  pronounced  to  be  the  smoke-stack  of  a  steamer  corning  up  the  riv- 
er. It  must  be  one  of  our  squadron.  Soon  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  plainly  visible,  and  our  attention  was  divided  between  this  approach- 
ing steamer  and  the  expected  assault.  When  the  sun  was  about  an  hour 
high  another  signal-message  came  from  General  Hazen  that  he  was  all 
ready,  and  I  replied  to  go  ahead,  as  a  friendly  steamer  was  approaching 
from  below.  Soon  we  made  out  a  group  of  officers  on  the  deck  of  this 
vessel,  signalling  with  a  flag,  '  Who  are  you  V  The  answer  went  back 
promptly,  '  General  Sherman.'  Then  followed  the  question,  '  Is  Fort 
McAllister  taken?'  'Not  yet,  but  it  will  be  in  a  minute.'  Almost  at 
that  instant  of  time  we  saw  Hazen's  troops  come  out  of  the  dark  fringe  of 
woods  that  encompassed  the  fort,  the  lines  dressed  as  on  parade,  with  col- 
ors flying,  and  moving  forward  with  a  quick,  steady  pace.  Fort  McAllis- 
ter was  then  all  alive,  its  big  guns  belching  forth  dense  clouds  of  smoke, 
which,  soon  enveloped  our  assaulting  lines.  One  color  went  down,  but  was 
up  in  a  moment.  On  the  lines  advanced,  faintly  seen  in  the  white  sul- 
phurous smoke ;  there  was  a  pause,  a  cessation  of  fire ;  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  and  the  parapets  were  blue  with  our  men,  who  fired  their  muskets 
in  the  air,  and  shouted  so  that  we  actually  heard  them,  or  felt  that  we  did. 
Fort  Mcx\llister  was  taken,  and  the  good  news  was  instantly  sent  by  the 
signal-officer  to  our  navy  friends  on  the  approaching  gunboat,  for  a  point 
of  timber  had  shut  out  Fort  McAllister  from  their  view,  and  they  had  not 
seen  the  action  at  all,  but  must  have  heard  the  cannonading." (I6) 

The  Confederates  had  cut  down  trees  and  placed  them  around  the 
fort,  and  had  planted  a  line  of  torpedoes.  General  Hazen  directed  the 
troops  to  attack  in  a  thin  line,  each  man  to  make  his  way  through  the  tan- 
gled brush  as  best  he  could.  The  bugle  sounded  and  they  rushed  forward, 
made  their  way  through  the  abatis,  and  tore  down  the  palisades  which  the 
Confederates  had  erected.  Torpedoes  exploded  beneath  them.  The  tide 
was  out,  and  there  was  a  wide  strip  of  sandy  beach  where  there  was  no 
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obstruction.  The  troops  took  advantage  of  it,  and  rushed  along  the  beach 
and  into  the  fort.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  waving  above  the  heap  of  yellow  sand,  and  the 
army  in  communication  with  the  fleet. 

By  flooding  the  rice  swamps  General  Hardee  had  made  it  difficult  for 


FORT  MCALLISTER   AFTER  THE   SURRENDER. 
From  a  sketch  made  in  1864. 


the  Union  army  to  enter  Savannah.  All  the  avenues  leading  to  the  city 
were  swept  by  the  great  guns  of  the  Confederates.  Sherman  had  only 
field-pieces,  but  heavy  guns  were  brought  from  Port  Royal  up  the  Ogee- 
cliee  and  placed  in  position.  General  Grant  was  waiting  the  while  for 
the  army  to  embark  on  steamers  and  hasten  to  Petersburg.  Sherman 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  Savannah,  and  then  march  through 
South  Carolina.  The  Confederates  had  several  gunboats  in  the  river,  so 
that  he  could  not  lay  his  pontoons  to  cross  the  army  to  the  South  Caroli- 
na shore  until  he  had  captured  the  city ;  but  a  brigade  was  ferried  across 
from  Argyle  Island,  and  placed  in  a  strong  position.  He 
summoned  Hardee  to  surrender,  but  the  Confederate  com- 
mander refused,  for  he  had  a  bridge  of  boats  reaching  to  the  South  Car- 
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olina  shore  giving  him  an  avenue  by  which  he  could  escape.    He  saw  that 

it  would  not  do  for  him  to  remain  any  longer,  for  the  Union  troops  had 

dng  ditches,  and  the  water  was  gradually  drawing  off  from  the 

rice-fields.     More  than  this,  the  troops  of  General  Fosters 

command  at  Hilton  Head  had  gained  a  position,  and  planted  a  battery  within 

one  mile  of  the  Charleston  Railroad,  so  that  trains  could  run  only  at  night. 

General  Sherman  went  to  Hilton  Head  to  direct  the  movement  to  seize  the 

railroad,  but  the  Confederates  the  while  were  marching  northward  across 

the  bridge  of  boats.    When  the  morning  dawned  the  Union  pickets  found 

the  breast-works  deserted.     With  flying  colors,  and  bands  playing,  General 

Geary's  division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  marched  into  the  city.     It  was 

a  brief  but  a  felicitous  despatch  which  General  Sherman  sent 
Dec.  23,  1864.  _        .  .  _ .        _  Tr,  _.     . 

to  President  Lincoln.     "1  beg  to  present  }rou  as  a  Christmas 

gift  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns   and 
plenty  of  ammunition,  also  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

There  was  joy  in  the  White  House,  Washington,  on  Christmas- eve 
when  the  despatch  reached  President  Lincoln,  and  unbounded  joy  on 
Christmas  morning  when  the  people  read  the  thrilling  news  in  the  papers; 
for,  as  the  dawn  betokens  the  day,  the  capture  of  Savannah  heralded  ap- 
proaching peace.  
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CHAPTER  Y. 

CONFEDERATE   INVASION   OF   TENNESSEE. 

TTTHILE  General  Sherman  was  planning  his  march  to  the  sea,  Gen- 
'  *     eral  Hood,  as  we  have  seen,  was  getting  ready  to  make  his  move- 
ment into  Tennessee.     Sherman  expected  that  the  moment  he  abandoned 
Atlanta  Hood  would  turn  south  and  make  haste  to  overtake  him.     Hood, 

on  the  other  hand,  expected  that  when  he  beo-an  his  advance 
October,  1864.  '        *  ,         ,         »    , 

Slierman  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  Atlanta,  and  hasten, 

with  his  entire  army,  northward,  to  save  Tennessee  from  invasion.  Instead 
of  this,  there  was  the  spectacle  of  the  two  armies  marching  in  opposite 
directions,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  Tennessee  River  rises  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  runs 
south-west,  enters  Alabama  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  State,  reach- 
ing its  most  southern  point  at  Gnntersville,  where  it  turns  north-west.  Gen- 
eral Hood  at  first  contemplated  crossing  the  river  at  that  point,  but,  to 
facilitate  the  collecting  of  supplies,  marched  west  forty-five  miles  to  De- 
catur, but  as  the  railroad  was  torn  up  he  continued  on  forty  miles  farther 
to  Tuscumbia.  Several  weeks  passed  before  he  could  obtain  sufficient 
food  to  warrant  his  advance.  General  Beauregard,  in  command  of  the 
department,  issued  this  order :  "  You  will  take  the  offensive  at  the  earliest 

practicable  moment,  and  deal  the  enemy  rapid  and  vigorous 
Nov.  17,1804.    f.  ..  .         .  .      '        „        .  ..  •;         '     ,  .  .    & 

blows,  striking  him  while  thus  dispersed,  and  by  this  means 

distract  Sherman's  advance  into  Georgia."(') 

General  Hood's  army  numbered  nearly  fifty-four  thousand,  of  whom 

thirteen  thousand  were  cavalry— a  large  number  of  them  Tennesseeans 

— who  knew  all  the  roads.     They  were  returning  to  their 

Nov.  21,  1864.     _  .       .         .  .  n      .    ni       .        .  ,       ,  •  i       Ti  in  ! 

friends,  who  would  gladly  furnish   them  with   all  needful 

supplies.     Discipline  in  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  West  had  become 

lax,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  plunder  the  people,  which  caused  so  much 

complaint  that  General  Beauregard   was   obliged   to  issue  a  strict   order 

against  all  marauders.(2) 

While  Hood  was  waiting  for  supplies,  General  Forrest,  with  his  cavalry, 
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was  moving  north  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Planting 
his  artillery,  he  waited  for  the  appearance  of  steamboats,  and  captured 
three  transport  steamers  and  the  gunboat  Undine.  It  was  called  a  "  tin- 
clad,"  because  it  had  a  thin  plating  of  iron,  sufficiently  thick  to  turn  a 
bullet  fired  from  a  musket,  but  which  was  not  thick  enough  to  stop  a 
cannon-ball.  Forrest  burned  two  of  the  transports,  but  a  body  of  Union 
troops  suddenly  appeared  and  recaptured  the  other.  The  Undine  was 
run  aground  and  burned.  At  Johnson ville,  eighty  miles  west  of  Nash- 
ville, Forrest  secretly  placed  his  artillery  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
He  could  look  across  the  stream  and  see  eight  transports  and  three  gun- 
boats moored  to  the  landing.  At  a  signal  all  his  twelve  cannon  opened 
fire,  riddling  the  vessels.  (3)  The  shot  passed  through  the  boilers  or  dis- 
abled the  engines,  so  that  the  crews  set  them  on  fire,  together  with  the 
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buildings,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  stores  had  been  collected.  The 
troops  of  the  garrison,  thinking  that  the  Confederates  were  about  to  cross 
the  river,  hastily  retreated  to  Nashville.  Forrest  attempted  to  construct  a 
raft,  that  he  might  ferry  his  wagons  to  the  eastern  shore;  but  the  river 
was  high,  the  current  strong,  and  he  was  compelled  to  march  back  to 
Florence  to  join  General  Hood. 

A  large  force  of  Union  troops  arrived  at  Johnson ville  two  days  later, 
but  Forrest  had  done  his  work  and  was  miles  away. 

When  General  Sherman  decided  to  march  to  the  sea  he  selected  Gen- 
eral Thomas  as  the  commander  best  fitted  to  hold  Tennessee  against  Gen- 
eral Hood,  who  asked  that  his  own  corps,  the  Fourteenth,  should  be  sent 
him.  lie  had  organized  its  first  brigade,  and  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  one  of  its  divisions,  and  then  had  been  advanced  to  the  command  of 
the  whole  corps.  The  troops  loved  him.  They  knew  how  good,  kind,  and 
considerate  he  was,  and  called  him  "Papa."  Under  him  they  had  rolled 
back  the  advancing  Confederates  at  Chickamauga,  and  saved  the  array 
from  disastrous  rout.  With  his  old  soldiers  he  would  be  able  to  hold 
Tennessee  against  any  force  that  Hood  might  bring,  but  General  Sherman 
declined  to  grant  his  request.  "  It  is  too  compact  and  reliable  a  corps 
for  me  to  leave  behind,"  he  said.  General  Sherman  evidently  did  not 
comprehend  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  work  which  he  was 
laying  upon  Thomas. 

"I  can  spare  you  the  Fourth  Corps,  and  about  five  thousand  men  not 
fit  for  my  purpose,  but  which  will  be  well  enough  for  garrison  duty  in 
Chattanooga,  Murfreesboro,  and  Nashville.  What  you  need  is  a  few 
points  fortified  and  stocked  with  provisions,  and  a  good  movable  column 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men  that  can  strike  a  blow  in  any  direction." (*) 

It  is  plain  that  General  Sherman,  absorbed  as  he  was  with  the  work 
which  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself,  did  not  see  the  disproportion  which 
he  was  making  in  the  assignment  of  troops.  He  would  himself  move  with 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  with  no  Confederates  to  oppose  him  till 
he  reached  the  sea-coast,  whereas  he  was  going  to  leave  Thomas  only  a 
movable  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  to  hold  the  field  against  Hood  with 
more  than  fifty  thousand.  General  Thomas  had  a  large  number  of  troops 
in  his  department,  but  they  were  garrisoning  important  points,  and  must 
be  concentrated  to  be  of  use  against  the  enemy. 

He  had  twelve  thousand  cavalrymen,  but  was  greatly  in  need  of  horses. 
Two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith, 
were  in  Missouri,  which  were  ordered  to  return  to  Tennessee.  New  troops 
were  arriving,  to  take  the   place  of  those  whose   term   of  service   had 
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expired.  With  all  his  forces  concentrated.  Thomas's  army  would  not 
greatly  outnumber  Hood's.  Sherman  believed  that  Hood,  instead  of 
marching  into  Tennessee,  would  turn  eastward,  and  follow  him  to  the 
seacoast.  (6) 

The  Confederate  Government  contemplated  the  bringing  of  thirty 
thousand  troops  from  Arkansas,  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  across  the 
Mississippi  River  to  join  Hood,  but  through  the  vigilance  of  General  Can- 
by,  in  command  of  the  Mississippi,  by  concentrating  the  gunboats  at  vari- 
ous points,  the  plan  was  frustrated.  The  Confederates  could  not  hope  to 
cross  in  large  force  at  any  one  point. 

General  Hood  reached  Florence,  in  Alabama,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  River.  General  Beauregard  was  with  him,  and  together  they 
discussed  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  General  Forrest  came 
with  the  cavalry,  and  the  Confederate  army  was  thus  concen- 
trated. Provisions  were  arriving,  and  the  spirits  of  the  troops  rising  at 
the  thought  of  moving  northward  and  regaining  what  had  been  lost  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

The  Union  brigades  at  the  moment  were  widely  dispersed.  General 
Thomas  was  at  Nashville,  using  his  efforts  to  obtain  troops  from  the 
North.  The  two  divisions  expected  from  Missouri  had  not  arrived.  Gen- 
eral Schofield  was  in  command  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  the  troops  im- 
mediately opposed  to  Hood. 

It  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  from  Florence  to  Columbia,  on 
Duck  River.  When  General  Hood  saw  the  position  of  the  troops  under 
General  Schofield  he  planned  a  movement  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain 
his  rear  and  defeat  him  before  Thomas  could  render  assistance.  General 
Schofield  was  at  Pulaski,  forty-five  miles  north-east  of  Florence,  connect- 
ed with  Nashville  by  railroad,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Columbia,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  Duck  River.  A  turnpike  leads  south-west 
from  Columbia  to  Lawrenceburg,  and  thence  to  Florence.  General  Hood 
thought  that  by  a  rapid  march  to  Lawrenceburg,  and  thence  to  Colum- 
bia, he  could  get  past  the  flank  of  Schofield,  reach  Columbia,  and  so  cut 
him  off  from  communication  with  Thomas  at  Nashville. 
General  Hood  issued  his  order,  and  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee's  corps 
led  the  advance. 

"  The  Confederates  are  moving  towards  Lawrenceburg,"  was  the  mes- 
sage sent  to  Schofield  by  General  Hatch,  commanding  a  division  of  cavalry. 
General  Schofield  comprehended  Hood's  intention,  and  sent  his  surplus 
stores  to  Columbia.  He  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Strickland  to  erect  fortifi- 
cations to  protect  the  pontoon-bridge  and  the  railroad  across  Duck  River. 
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General  Thomas  wanted  Schofield  to  retreat  slowly,  and  to  retard  Hood's 
advance  as  much  as  possible,  to  gain  time. 

Rain  was  falling,  which  changed  to  sleet.     The  mud  was  so  deep  that 
Hood  could  not  make  a  rapid  march.    His  troops  were  thinly  clad.    Many 
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were  barefoot,  but  their  spirits  were  kept  up  by  the  expectation  of  gaining 
possession  of  the  Union  supplies  of  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes.  General 
Schofield  abandoned  Pulaski  and  fell  back  towards  Columbia,  thus  thwart- 
ing Hood.  General  Cox's  division  was  the  first  to  reach  the  town.  As  the 
soldiers  marched  through  the  streets  they  heard  the  rattle  of  musketry  in 
the  west,  and  hastened  on  just  in  season  to  assist  General  Capron,  com- 
manding a  brigade  of  cavalry,  who  was  being  hard  pressed  by  Forrest. 
The  Confederates  were  thus  prevented  from  gaining  possession  of  Colum- 
bia. It  was  evening  when  Cox  arrived.  During  the  night  the  other  divis- 
ions of  Schofield  came,  also  a  brigade  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  under 
General  Ruger,  which  had  been  sent  by  General  Thomas,  who  also  sent 
forward  a  brigade  under  General  Cooper  to  a  position  thirty  miles  west  of 
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Columbia,  for  he  thought  it  possible  that  Forrest  might  attempt  to  cross 
Duck  River  in  that  direction. 

General  Schofield  assembled  his  army  behind  the  breastworks,  but  soon 
saw  that  he  must  give  up  the  town. 

"My  information,  though  not  very  satisfactory,  leads  me  to  believe 

that  Hood  intends  to  cross  Duck  River  above  Columbia.    I  shall  withdraw 

to  the  north  bank  to-night  and  advance,  to  prevent  him  from 
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crossing,    telegraphed  fechoneki  to  lhomas.(  ) 
During  the  night  the  Union  troops  filed  across  the  pontoon   to  the 
north  bank  of  the  river. 

General  Hood  had  established  his  headquarters  at  Mrs.  Warfield's  house, 
three  miles  south  of  Columbia.  His  troops  had  all  arrived,  but  he  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  Schofield,  and  permitted  the  Union  army  to  cross 
to  the  north  bank  without  molestation.  He  had  another  and  better  plan  : 
"I  determined  not  to  attack  them,"  he  says,  "in  their  breastworks  if  I  could 
avoid  it,  but  to  permit  them  to  cross  undisturbed  to  the  north  bank  of 
Duck  River  that  night,  as  I  supposed  they  would  do ;  to  hasten  prepara- 
tions and  advance  to  place  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate  army  at 
Spring  Hill,  twelve  miles  directly  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  about  midway 
upon  the  only  pike  leading  to  Franklin ;  to  attack  as  the  devils  retreated, 
and  to  put  to  rout  and  capture,  if  possible,  their  army,  which  was  the  sole 
obstacle  between  our  army  and  Nashville — in  truth,  the  only  barrier  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign.  I  was  confident  that  after  Schofield  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  placed  that  obstruction  between  our  respective  armies,  he 
would  feel  himself  secure,  and  would  remain  in  position  long  enough  to 
allow  me  ^o  throw  pontoons  across  the  river  about  three  miles  above  his 
left  flank,  and  by  a  bold  and  rapid  march,  together  with  heavy  demon- 
strations in  his  front,  gain  his  rear  before  he  was  fully  apprised  of  my 
object."  (7) 

We  come  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  of  the  war.  General 
Thomas,  at  Nashville,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  Gen.  A.  J. 
Smith,  and  wishing  to  gain  time  that  he  might  concentrate  his  forces, 
scattered  at  various  points  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  desired  Schofield, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  delay  the  advance  of  Hood.  Schofield,  carrying  out 
the  instructions,  had  remained  south  of  Duck  River  as  long  as  he  thought 
it  prudent.  He  saw  that  Hood  would  be  likely  to  cross  farther  up-stream. 
He  could  not  remove  his  pontoons  to  Nashville,  having  no  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  was  obliged  to  destroy  them.  By  retiring  to  the  north 
bank  he  would  be  in  position  to  resist  the  crossing  of  the  Confederates, 
and  so  delay  Hood's  advance. 
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The  Union  cavalry  under  General  Wilson  was  watching  all  the  cross- 
ings up-stream  to  Shelbyville,  thirty -live  miles.  The  turnpike  from  Lew- 
isburg  northward  to  Franklin  crosses  Duck  River  ten  miles  east  of  Colum- 
bia. Two  miles  west  of  the  turnpike  the  river  bends  south  and  makes  a 
long  detour  to  Huey's  Mill,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-west.  General 
Hood,  studying  the  map,  saw  that  Spring  Hill,  on  the  turnpike  from  Co- 
lumbia to  Franklin,  was  just  twelve  miles  from  Columbia,  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  bridge  on  the  turnpike  from  Lewisburg  to  Franklin. 
He  saw  that  if  he  could  cross  his  army  on  the  Lewisburg  pike  before  Scho- 
field  could  discover  what  he  was  intending  to  do,  he  would  have  a  fair 
chance  of  crushing  the  Union  army  at  a  blow,  as  he  had  by  far  the  most 
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troops.  He  would  make  a  feint  of  crossing  at  Columbia,  would  order  For- 
rest to  cross  at  Huey's  Mill  and  march  north-west,  and  under  the  screen 
thus  afforded  by  Forrest  wTould  place  the  main  body  of  his  troops  upon 
the  Lewisburg  turnpike,  and  make  a  forced  march  to  Spring  Hill.  It 
was  an  admirable  plan.  Wilson,  commanding  the  LTnion  cavalry,  had 
fewer  troops  than  Forrest ;  besides,  the  Union  cavalrymen  were  distrib- 
uted all  the  way  up-stream  to  Shelbyville,  while  Forrest  had  his  men  in 
a  compact  body.     The  Confederate  cavalry  commander  sent  a  portion  of 
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his  regiments  to  Davis's  Ford,  three  miles  above  Columbia,  and  a  portion 
to  Huey's  Mill. 

"I  think  that  I  can  now  stop  Hood's  advance  by  any  line  near  this, 
and  meet  in  time  any  distant  movement  to  turn  my  position," (8)  was  the 
despatch  sent  by  Schofield  fifteen  minutes  before  nine  in  the 
morning.  A  few  minutes  later  a  messenger  came  to  Scho- 
field with  the  information  that  the  Confederates  were  crossing.     At  six  in 

the  evening  this  mes- 
sage came  to  Thomas : 
"  The  enemy's  cavalry, 
in  force,  has  crossed  the 
river  on  the  Lewisburg 
pike.  Wilson  is  trying 
to  get  on  the  Franklin 
pike  ahead  of  them." 

At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  General 
Thomas  sent  this  de- 
spatch :  "  If  you  are 
confident  you  can  hold 
your  present  position, 
I  wish  you  to  do  so 
until  I  can  get  General 
Smith  here.  After  his 
arrival  we  can  with- 
draw gradually,  and  in- 
vite Hood  across  Duck 
River,  and  fall  upon 
him  with  our  whole 
force,  or  wait  until  Wil- 
son can  organize  his 
cavalry  force,  and  then 
withdraw  from  your  present  position.  Should  Hood  then  cross  the 
river  we  can  ruin  him.  ...  I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
invite  Hood  across  Duck  River,  if  we  can  get  him  to  move  towards  John- 
sonville."(9) 

General  Hood  Mras  crossing  without  waitino-  for  an  invitation.  Gen- 
eral  Thomas  had  not  forecast  Hood's  probable  movement ;  and  General 
Schofield,  with  the  river  between  himself  and  Hood,  anxious  to  carry  out 
Thomas's  instructions,  did  not  comprehend  what  was  being  done. 
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From  a  photograph  taken  iu  Richmond  iu  1S63 
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The  information  which  reached  General  Thomas  that  the  Confed- 
erates had  crossed  the  river  on  the  Lewisburg  pike  enabled  him  to  com- 
prehend what  Hood  was  intending  to  do,  and  at  3.30  in  the 
morning  he  directed  Schofield  to  fall  back  to  Franklin.  It 
was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  General  Stanley,  commanding  Kim- 
ball's and  Wagner's  divisions,  started  from  his  position  opposite  Colum- 
bia with  the  teams  and  ambulances.  General  Cox's  division  was  left, 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  artillery,  to  prevent  the  Confederates  which 
Hood  had  left  at  Columbia  from  crossing.     They  had  no  intention   of 

doing  so,  but  were 
simply  making  a  de- 
monstration. General 
Stanley  reached  Ruth- 
erford's Creek,  five 
miles  distant  from  Co- 
lumbia, and  discovered 
that  Hood  was  rapid- 
ly advancing  toward^ 
Spring  Hill.  To  guard 
against  a  flank  attack, 
Kimball's  division  was 
halted  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  creek, 
while  Wagner's  went 
on.  It  was  half-past 
eleven  in  the  forenoon 
when  Stanley,  with 
Wagner,  approached 
Spring  Hill.  He  saw 
Forrest  rapidly  advan- 
cing to  seize  the  turn- 
pike. Wilson  with  the 
cavalry  had  been  try- 
ing to  retard  the  Confederates.  Stanley  formed  Opdyke's  and  Lane's  bri- 
gades east  of  the  turnpike,  stringing  them  out  in  a  long  line  to  cover  the 
wagon  train,  and  sent  Bradley's  brigade  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther 
east  to  a  wooded  knoll  to  hold  the  advancing  Confederates  in  check. 

The  Union  army  at  this  moment  was  in  a  most  critical  position.  Its 
divisions  were  widely  scattered.  Cox's  troops  were  still  in  position  on 
Duck  River,  opposite  Columbia,  Kimball's  and  Wood's  divisions  were  out 
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towards  Huey's  Mill,  facing  east.  One  half  of  Ruger's  division  was  west 
of  Columbia,  the  other  half  on  the  turnpike  at  Rutherford's  Creek.  Wil- 
son was  on  the  Lewisburg  turnpike,  separated  from  the  main  body  by 
Forrest.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Schofield  issued 
his  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  army,  but  Cox's  troops  were  to  re- 
main where  they  were  till  after  dark.  He  started  with  General  Ruger's 
troops. 

The  Confederate  cavalry  at  that  moment  had  swept  past  Spring 
Hill,  and  taken  position  north  of  it.  Three  divisions  of  infantry  under 
General  Cheatham  were  directly  east  of  it,  confronted  by  "Wagner's  di- 
vision. Cheatham  had  received  his  order  to  advance  and  seize  the  train. 
Cleburne,  writh  four  divisions  of  infantry,  was  close  at  hand  to  support 
Cheatham— seven  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  were  thus  in 
position  to  rush  upon  Wagner's  one  division.  Early  in  the  morning 
Hood's  artillery  opened  fire  from  the  southern  bank  of  Duck  River  and 
the  Union  artillery  replied.  Hood  had  left  two  divisions  of  infantry  at 
Columbia,  with  orders  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Confederate  artillery  tire  was  calculated  to  deceive  Schofield.  At 
intervals  through  the  day  the  cannon  sent  their  shot  and  shells  across  the 
river  upon  the  Union  lines.  Hood  could  hear  the  thundering  at  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  west,  only  two  miles  away,  he  could  hear  Stanley's  guns 
opening  against  Forrest.  From  the  north  he  could  hear  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  where  a  portion  of  Forrest's  command  was  pushing  Croxton's 
and  Capron's  cavalry  up  the  Franklin  pike,  at  Hurt's  Corner.  Hood 
has  gained  the  position  which  he  wished,  and  is  ready  to  make  an  on- 
slaught which  will  annihilate  the  Union  army,  not  half  as  large  as  his 
own.  He  has  Cheatham's  divisions  in  position  a  little  east  of  Spring 
Hill.  While  sitting  on  his  horse  at  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  he  can  see  the 
Union  wagon  trains  going  in  haste  northward  towards  Spring  Hill,  and 
the  troops  of  Stanley  upon  the  double-quick.  This  the  account  of  the 
Confederate  commander : 

"  I  had  in  sight  the  enemy's  wagons  and  men  passing  at  double-quick 
along  the  Franklin  pike.  As  these  officers  approached,  I  spoke  to  Cheat- 
ham in  the  following  words,  which  I  quote  almost  verbatim,  as  they  have 
remained  indelibly  engraved  upon  my  memory  ever  since  that  fatal  day: 
'General,  do  you  see  the  enemy  there,  retreating  rapidly  to  escape  us?5 
He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  'Go,'  I  continued,  'with  your  corps 
take  possession  of  and  hold  that  pike  at  or  near  Spring  Hill.  Accept 
whatever  comes,  and  turn  all  those  wagons  over  to  our  side  of  the  house.' 
Then  addressing  Cleburne,  I  said  :  '  General,  you  have  heard  the  orders  just 
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given.  You  have  one  of  my  best  divisions.  Go  with  General  Cheatham, 
assist  him  in  every  way  you  can,  and  do  as  lie  directs.'  Again,  as  a  part- 
ing injunction  to  them,  I  added  :  'Go  and  do  this  at  once.  Stewart  is  near 
at  hand,  and  I  will  have  him  donble-quick  his  men  to  the  front.' 

"  They  immediately  sent  staff -officers  to  hurry  the  men  forward,  and 
moved  off  with  their 
troops  at  a  quick  pace  in 
the  direction  of  the  ene- 
my. I  despatched  sev- 
eral of  my  staff  to  the 
rear,  with  orders  to  Stew- 
art and  Johnson  to  make 
all  possible  haste.  Mean- 
time I  rode  to  one  side, 
and  looked  on  at  Cleb- 
urne's division,  followed 
by  the  remainder  of 
Cheatham's  corps,  as  it 
marched  by  seemingly 
ready  for  battle. 

"  Within  about  one- 
half  hour  from  the  time 
Cheatham  left  me  skir- 
mishing began  with  the 
enemy,  when  I  rode  for- 
ward to  a  point  nearer 
the  pike,  and  again  sent 
a  staff- officer  to  Stewart  spring  iiill. 

and  Johnson  to  push  for- 
ward.    At  the  same  time  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  General  Cheatham 
to  lose  no  time  in  gaining  possession  of  the  pike  at  Spring  Hill.     It  was 
reported  back  that  he  was  about  to  do  so. 

"  Listening  attentively  to  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers  in  that  direction, 
I  discovered  there  was  no  continued  roar  of  musketry,  and  being  aware  of 
the  quick  approach  of  darkness  after  four  o'clock  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  I  became  somewhat  uneasy,  and  again  ordered  an  officer  to  go  to 
General  Cheatham,  inform  him  that  his  supports  were  very  near  at  hand, 
that  he  must  attack  at  once,  if  he  had  not  already  so  done,  and  take  and 
hold  possession  of  the  pike.  Shortly  afterwards  I  intrusted  another  offi- 
cer with  the  same  message,  and,  if  my  memory  is  not  treacherous,  finally 
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requested  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Isham  G.  Harris,  to  hasten  forward 
and  impress  upon  Cheatham  the  importance  of  action  without  delay.  I 
knew  no  large  force  of  the  enemy  could  be  at  Spring  Hill,  as  couriers 
reported  Schofield's  main  body  still  in  front  of  Lee,  at  Columbia,  up  to  a 
late  hour  in  the  day.  I  thought  it  probable  that  Cheatham  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Spring  Hill  without  encountering  material  opposition,  or  had 
formed  line  across  the  pike  north  of  the  town,  and  intrenched  without 
coming  in  serious  contact  with  the  enemy,  which  would  account  for  the 
little  musketry  heard  in  his  direction.  However,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  I 
sent  an  officer  to  ask  Cheatham  if  he  held  the  pike,  and  to  inform  him  of 
the  arrival  of  Stewart,  whose  corps  I  intended  to  throw  on  his  left,  in 
order  to  assail  the  Federals  in  flank  that  evening  or  the  next  morning,  as 
they  approached  and  formed  to  attack  Cheatham.  At  this  juncture  the 
last  messenger  returned  with  the  report  that  the  road  had  not  been  taken 
possession  of.  General  Stewart  was  then  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  right 
of  Cheatham,  and  place  his  corps  across  the  pike  north  of  Spring  Hill. 

"By  this  hour,  however,  twilight  was  upon  us,  when  General  Cheat- 
ham rode  up  in  person.  I  at  once  directed  Stewart  to  halt,  and,  turning 
to  Cheatham,  I  exclaimed,  with  deep  emotion,  as  I  felt  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity fast  slipping  from  me,  '  General,  why  have  you  not  attacked  the 
enemy*,  and  taken  possession  of  that  pike  V  He  replied  that  the  line  look- 
ed a  little  too  long  for  him,  and  that  Stewart  should  first  form  on  his 
right.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  this  brave  old  soldier,  who 
had  given  proof  of  such  courage  and  ability  upon  so  many  hard-fought 
iields,  would  even  make  such  a  report.  After  leading  him  within  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  Federals  retreating  in 
great  haste  and  confusion  along  the  pike,  and  then  giving  explicit  orders 
to  attack,  I  would  as  soon  have  expected  mid-day  to  turn  into  darkness  as 
for  him  to  have  disobeyed  my  orders.  I  then  asked  General  Cheatham 
whether  or  not  Stewart's  corps,  if  formed  on  the  right,  would  extend 
across  the  pike.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Guides  were  at  once 
furnished  to  point  out  Cheatham's  right  to  General  Stewart,  who  was 
ordered  to  form  thereon,  with  his  right  extending  across  the  pike.  Dark- 
ness, however,  which  was  increased  by  large  shade-trees  in  that  vicinity, 
soon  closed  upon  us,  and  Stewart's  corps,  after  much  annoyance,  went  into 
bivouac  for  the  night,  near  but  not  across  the  pike,  at  about  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock. 

"It  was  reported  to  me  after  this  hour  that  the  enemy  was  marching 
along  the  road,  almost  under  the  light  of  the  camp-fires  of  the  main  body 
of  the  army.     I  sent  anew  to  General  Cheatham  to  know  if  at  least  a  line 
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of  skirmishers  could  not  be  advanced  in  order  to  throw  the  Federals  in 
confusion,  to  delay  their  march,  and  allow  us  a  chance  to  attack  in  the 
morning.  -Nothing  was  done.  The  Federals,  with  immense  wagon  trains, 
were  permitted  to  march  by  us  the  remainder  of  the  night,  within  gunshot 
of  our  lines.  I  could  not  succeed  in  arousing  the  troops  to  action,  when 
one  good  division  would  have  sufficed  to  do  the  work.  One  good  division, 
I  reassert,  could  have 
routed  that  portion  of 
the  enemy  which  was 
at  Spring  Hill ;  have 
taken  possession  of  and 
formed  line  across  the 
road,  and  thus  have 
made  it  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  Stewart's  corps, 
Johnson's  division,  and 
Lee's  two  divisions 
from  Columbia  to  have 
enveloped,  routed,  and 
captured  Schofleld's 
army  that  afternoon 
and  the  ensuing  day. 
General  Forrest  gal- 
lantly opposed  the  en- 
emy farther  down  to 
our  right  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power ; 
beyond  this  effort, 
nothing  whatever  was 
done,  although    never 

was  a  grander  opportunity  offered  to  utterly  rout  and  destroy  the  Federal 
army."(10) 

General  Cheatham  has  given  a  very  different  account.  lie  says:  "It 
so  happened  that  the  direction  of  Cleburne's  advance  had  exposed  his 
right  flank  to  the  enemy's  line.  .  .  .  General  Bate,  whom  I  had  placed  in 
position  on  the  left  of  Cleburne's  line  of  march,  continued  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  same  direction  until  he  had  reached  the  farm  of  Mr.  N.  F. 
Reaves,  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Spring  Hill. 

"After  Brown  had  formed  his  line  of  battle  he  sent  word  to  me  that  it 
would  be  certain  disaster  for  him  to  attack,  as  the  enemy  extended  beyond 
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him  several  hundred  yards.  I  sent  word  to  him  to  throw  back  his  right 
brigade  and  make  the  attack.  I  had  already  sent  couriers  after  General 
Bate  to  bring  him  back  and  join  Cleburne's  left.  Going  to  the  right  of 
the  line  I  found  generals  Brown  and  Cleburne,  and  the  latter  reported 
that  he  had  reformed  his  line.  I  then  gave  orders  that  as  soon  as  they 
could  connect  their  lines  they  were  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  then 
in  sight,  informing  them  that  General  Hood  had  just  told  me  that  Stew- 
art's column  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  Stewart  had  been  ordered  to  go 
to  my  right  and  place  his  command  across  the  pike. 

"During  all  this  time  I  had  met  and  talked  with  General  Hood  repeat- 
edly, our  field  headquarters  being  not  over  one  hundred  yards  apart.  After 
Cleburne's  repulse  I  had  been  along  my  line,  and  had  seen  Brown's  right 
out-flanked  by  several  hundred  yards.  I  had  urged  General  Hood  to  hur- 
ry up  Stewart  and  place  him  on  my  right,  and  had  received  assurances  from 
him  that  it  would  be  done,  and  this  assurance  I  had  communicated  to  Cle- 
burne and  Brown.  When  I  returned  from  my  left,  where  I  had  been  to 
get  Bate  into  position,  it  was  dark.  On  reaching  the  road  where  General 
Hood's  headquarters  had  been,  I  found  a  courier  with  a  message  from  Hood 
requesting  me  to  come  to  Captain  Thompson's  house,  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  back  on  the  road  to  Rutherford's  Creek.  I  found  General  Stewart 
with  General  Hood.  The  commanding  general  then  informed  me  that 
he  had  concluded  to  wait  until  morning,  and  directed  me  to  hold  my 
command  in  readiness  to  attack  at  daylight.  I  never  was  more  aston- 
ished." (") 

Going  now  to  the  Union  troops  as  the  evening  shadows  settle  over  the 

scene,  we  behold  Lane's  and  Opdyke's  brigades  in  line  facing  east,  with 
Bradley's  beyond  them.  Captain  Bridges,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  Fourth 
Corps,  had  been  hastening  towards  Spring  Hill  with  five  batteries,  and  had 
placed  his  cannon  in  position  on  a  knoll  west  of  the  turnpike.  The  trains 
were  at  the  village ;  they  could  go  no  farther,  for  Forrest  had  possession 
of  the  turnpike  beyond,  towards  Franklin. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Cleburne's  division  advanced  upon  Bradley's 
brigade.  Bradley  had  posted  his  men  in  an  advantageous  position,  and 
repulsed  two  spirited  assaults,  but  Cleburne  enveloped  his  flank,  and  he 
fell  back  to  the  line  held  by.  Lane  and  Opdyke.  Cleburne  followed,  but 
suddenly  the  knoll  west  of  the  turnpike  was  a  sheet  of  flame  as  Bridges' 
batteries  opened,  sending  shells  and  canister  into  the  Confederate  lines. 
Cleburne  was  quickly  repulsed,  losing  five  hundred  men.  The  Union  loss 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Stewart's  division  came  up  to  join  Cle- 
burne, but  the  attack  was  not  renewed. 
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At  Columbia,  during  the  afternoon,  the  Confederates  had  attempted 
to  cross  the  river,  but  had  been  repulsed  by  the  Union  artillery  and  a 
regiment  deployed  in  the  willows  fringing  the  northern  bank.  Night 
came  on,  and  Cox  silently  withdrew  his  troops,  which  hastened  with  the 
artillery  up  the  turnpike.  There  was  only  one  bridge  across  Rutherford's 
Creek,  but  the  trains  were  kept  in  rapid  motion  across  it.  The  Union 
troops,  looking  eastward,  could  see  the  Confederate  bivouac-fires  not  half 
a  mile  away.  Hood  and  all  his  men  could  hear  the  Union  soldiers  tramp- 
ing past  them,  but  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  molest  them  after 
the  repulse  of  Cleburne  by  Stanley  and  the  artillery  of  Bridges.     Not  till 

one  o'clock  in  the  morning  could  the  last  of  Schofield's  eiffht 
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hundred  wagons  start  from  Duck  Kiver.  It  was  five  o'clock 
when  the  last  team  crossed  the  bridge  at  Rutherford's  Creek,  and  day 
was  breaking  when  Opdyke's  brigade,  forming  the  rear-guard,  left  Spring 
Hill.  Forrest  had  attempted  to  block  the  way  at  Thompson's  Station, 
between  Spring  Hill  and  Franklin,  but  had  been  quickly  swept  aside. 
When  the  sun  rose  the  army,  with  all  its  trains,  excepting  a  few  wagons 
which  the  frightened  teamsters  had  abandoned,  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
Hood,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  blamed  General  Cheatham  for  not  attacking 
Stanley  ;  but  General  Cheatham,  on  the  other  hand,  arffims  that  he  issued 
the  order  to  advance,  and  that  Hood  himself  postponed  the  attack  till  morn- 
ing. How  shall  we  account  for  this  escape  of  the  Union  army  when  it 
might  have  been  annihilated  ?  Schofield  had  only  three  divisions  and  part 
of  a  fourth,  strung  out  in  a  line  twelve  miles  long,  with  more  than  one 
thousand  wagons.  Hood  had  ten  divisions,  including  Forrest's  cavalry. 
Through  the  afternoon  he  had  heard  the  Union  cannon  thundering  at 
Columbia.  He  knew  that  a  large  part  of  Schofield's  force  was  still  there. 
He  knew  that  his  own  force  greatly  outnumbered  the  Union  troops.  He 
had  accompanied  Cheatham,  that  there  might  be  no  failure;  and  yet,  when 
Cheatham,  Bate,  and  Stewart  were  in  line,  and  ready  to  advance,  he  him- 
self, according  to  Cheatham,  postponed  the  attack !  In  all  the  transactions 
of  the  four  years  of  the  war  the  inaction  of  the  Confederates,  whether  due 
to  the  failure  of  Cheatham  to  execute  orders,  or  to  a  sudden  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  Hood,  is  without  a  parallel.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  Hood  had  vigorously  renewed  the  attack  upon  Stanley  at  Spring  Hill 
the  army  under  Schofield  would  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
that  Hood,  quite  likely,  could  have  made  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
But  He  who  notices  even  the  fluttering  of  a  sparrow  from  its  nest  had 
other  writing  to  be  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  our  country's  history ;  and 
so,  in  the  gloaming  of  that  November  night,  either  through  the  failure  of 
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General  Cheatham  to  execute  his  orders,  or  through  the  sudden  change  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  Hood,  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Tennessee  is  as 
it  is. 
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BRIGADIER  GEN.   EMERSON   OPPYKE. 


IT  is  twelve  miles  from  Spring  Hill  to  Franklin,  towards  which,  during 
the  night,  the  Union  troops  were  making  their  way.  The  Confederate 
cavalry  made  a  dash  upon  the  trains,  but  were  quickly  repulsed.  A  few 
of  the  Union  teamsters  abandoned  their  wagons  and  tied,  and  the  teams 

fell   into 

Nov.  29,  1864. 

the  hands 

of  the  Confederates. 
General  Opdyke's  bri- 
gade was  the  last  to 
leave  Spring  Hill.  It 
had  rendered  valuable 
service,  with  Lane  and 
Bradley,  in  holding 
Spring  Hill,  and,  upon 
the  retreat,  successful- 
ly covering  the  trains. 
General  Schofield 
waited  at  Spring  Hill 
till  all  the  troops  were 
in  motion,  and  then 
galloped  to  Frank- 
lin. Harpeth  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Cum- 
berland, runs  past  the 
town,  which  stands 
upon  its  southern  bank. 
There  was  but  one 
bridge  over  the  stream, 
and  that  on  the  turnpike  leading  to  Nashville.  General  Schofield  had  tel- 
egraphed to  Nashville  for  pontoons,  but,  upon  reaching  Franklin,  at  four 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  found  that  they  had  not  arrived.  He  knew  that 
Hood  would  be  on  the  march  to  strike  him,  and  rode  back  a  mile  to 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Carter,  where  General  Cox  had  halted  his  troops  for  a 
little  rest. 

"We  must  throw  up  intrenchments  here,"  he  said.  General  Cox  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  to  hold  the  position  until 
the  trains  and  the  other  troops  were  across  Harpeth  River. 

The  chief  engineer,  Major  Twining,  saw  that  the  bending  of  the  river 
northward,  then  west,  then  south-west,  would  prevent  the  Confederates 
from  turning  either  flank.  The  intrenchments  were  constructed  from  the 
curve  of  the  river  south-east  of  the  town  to  the  bend  south-west  of  it, 

a  little  more  than  one 
mile.  There  were  hills 
and  knolls  along  a  lit- 
tle creek  which  trick- 
les into  the  Harpeth 
west  of  the  town. 
The  ground  north  of 
that  river  is  much 
higher  than  that  south 
of  it;  and  one  earth- 
work, named  Fort 
Granger,  had  been 
erected  in  1863  upon 
a  hill  on  the  north 
bank,  and  the  cannon 
in  the  works  had  full 
sweep  of  the  railroad, 
the  town,  and  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Two  turnpikes 
enter  Franklin  from  the  south — the  Lewisburg,  up  which  the  army  was 
marching,  and  Carter's  Creek  pike,  west  of  it. 

The  weary  soldiers,  who  had  marched  twenty-four  miles  from  Co- 
lumbia, as  soon  as  day  dawned  began  to  build  the  intrenchments.  They 
tore  down  some  buildings  near  Mr.  Carter's  cotton-gin  and  used  the 
timbers,  brought  fence-rails-  or  whatever  they  could  find,  and  worked  so 
diligently  that  by  noon  they  had  a  line  of  intrenchments  extending 
from  the  railroad  south-east  of  the  town  to  the  Harpeth,  south-west 
of  it. 

Through  the  forenoon  the  wagons,  loaded  with  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  rumbling-  across  the  bridge  to  the  north  bank.     The  soldiers 
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tore  down  other  old  buildings,  obtained  planks,  and  laid  them  upon  the 
railroad  bridge  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  There  was  an  old  bridge  on  the 
country  or  "  dirt "  road,  as  the  people  called  it,  which  was  also  repaired  and 
used.  The  artillery  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  crossed,  and  the  cannon 
were  placed  in  position.     General  Cox  did  not  have  enough  troops  to  man 

the  intrenchments, 
and  General  Kimball's 
division  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  was  placed  under 
his  command.  Wood's 
division  crossed  to  the 
north  bank  with  the 
trains.  General  Scho- 
field  had  no  desire  to 
fight  a  battle  against 
Hood's  whole  army, 
but  he  had  not  time  to 
get  the  army  across  the 
Iiarpeth  River,  and  so 
prepared  for  whatever 
the  enemy  might  of- 
fer. (')  The  Third  Di- 
vision of  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps  was  placed 
east  of  the  Lewisburg 
pike,  occupying  the 
ground  to   the  river. 
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Then 
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division,  between  the  two  turnpikes,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Carter,  with 
Kimball's  division  completing  the  line  to  the  river  south-west  of  Frank- 
lin. The  ground  sloped  southward  from  the  intrenchments.  There 
were  groves  of  locust-trees  and  apple-orchards  here  and  there,  and  hedges 
of  thorn.  The  axes  of  the  soldiers  soon  levelled  the  trees,  which  made  in 
part  an  abatis. 

Before  the  work  was  completed  the  Confederate  cavahy  appeared, 
which,  instead  of  coming  towards  the  town,  crossed  the  river  three  miles 
east  of  it.  Soon  after  noon  Opdyke's  brigade,  the  last  of  the  Union 
troops,  arrived.  They  had  found  it  difficult  to  drive  the  foot-sore  and 
weary  stragglers  before  them.  Many  of  the  men  were  new  recruits,  with 
heavy  knapsacks.      They  were  not  accustomed  to  make  long  marches, 
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and  the  general  was  obliged  to  tear  the  knapsacks  from  their  shoulders 
and  toss  them  into  the  bushes  to  get  the  men  on.(2)  The  Confeder- 
ates were  so  close  upon  him  that  just  before  reaching  the  line  of  in- 
trenchments  he  was  obliged  to  bring  his  cannon  into  position  and  open 
fire   to  hold  them  in  check.     General  Cox  halted  Lane's  and  Bradley's 

brigades  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  the  main  line, 
till  all  arrangements  were 
complete,  or  until  Hood 
should  form  for  battle, 
then  they  were  to  be 
withdrawn  and  placed, 
with  Opdyke's  brigade, 
in  reserve,  between  Mr. 
Carter's  house  and  the 
town.  The  wagons  the 
while  were  rumbling 
across  the  bridges,  and 
by  mid -afternoon  were 
on  the  northern  bank. 

"If  Hood  does  not 
attack,  you  are  to  with- 
draw as  soon  as  it  is 
dark,"  was  the  message 
from  Sch of! eld. 

But  Hood  was  hot 
for  a  battle.  Both  of  his 
flanking  movements  had 
miscarried.  He  was 
very  angry  with  General 
Cheatham,  and  there  had  been  sharp  words  between  them.  Hood  had  sent 
a  message  to  General  Bragg  at  Richmond,  a  few  days  before,  asking  that 
Cheatham  might  be  made  a  lieutenant-general,  but  being  very  much  cha- 
grined over  the  failure  at  Spring  Hill,  he  sent  a  telegram  revoking  the 
request.  (')  When  men  are  angry  they  usually  lose  their  self-possession 
and  make  grievous  mistakes.  General  Hood  was  a  brave  man,  but  not  a 
prudent  commander.  Seeing  the  Union  troops  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
he  instantly  determined  to  attack  them.  His  subordinate  officers,  Cheat- 
ham and  Cleburne,  were  smarting  under  the  censure  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  were  determined  to  let  him  know  that  they  were  ready  for 
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battle.  They  were  brave,  had  been  in  many  engagements,  and  to  be  re- 
buked by  their  commander  made  them  in  turn  angry  and  resolute.  With 
hot  temper  and  fiery  determination  they  had  made  their  way  towards 
Franklin,  and  now  that  they  could  see  the  gleaming  bayonets  of  the  Union 
troops,  were  eager  to  begin  the  attack. 

Let  us  go  out  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Union  breastworks.  Hood 
has  established  his  headquarters  by  Mr.  Winstead's  house,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Columbia  pike.  The  railroad  winds  along  the  base  of  the 
hill  half  a  mile  farther  east.  From  his  position  Hood  can  see  the  Union 
breastworks  and  the  soldiers  behind  them,  and  the  white  spires  of  the 
churches  in  Franklin 
rising  above  the  shade- 
trees  and  apple- or- 
chards. A  small  creek 
trickles  from  the  hill 
on  which  he  is  stand- 
ing and  winds  through 
the  intervening  mead- 
ows to  Harpeth  River. 
Looking  across  the  riv- 
er he  can  see  cannon  in 
position  to  sweep  the 
fields  in  front  of  the 
Union  breastworks 
with  an  enfilading  fire. 
The  tactics  of  the  Con- 
federate commander, 
the  movements  by 
which  he  will  crush 
Schofield  and  prevent 
his  escape,  are  quickly 
planned  :  he  will  send 
Forrest  with  two  divis- 
ions of  cavalry  across 

the  Harpeth,  east  of  the  town,  to  gain  the  Nashville  pike  and  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Union  army,  while  he  will  throw  himself  with  all  his  force 
squarely  upon  the  troops  in  front  of  him.  He  has  two  full  corps,  Cheat- 
ham's and  Stewarts,  with  Lee  near  at  hand.  He  sends  Stewart  to  the  right 
of  the  pike,  Cheatham  forms  across  it,  with  Cleburne's  division  on  the 
east  side  and  Brown's  on  the  west.     It  is  a  beautiful  afternoon,  the  sun 
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shining  from  a  cloudless  sky,  the  russet  of  autumn  tingeing  the  foliage  of 
the  oaks  and  maples.  The  apples  had  been  gathered  from  the  orchards, 
but  the  ripened  corn  is  standing  in  the  fields.  The  air  is  so  still  that  the 
rumbling  of  the  army  wagons  can  be  heard  far  away.  Hood  is  sitting  upon 
his  horse,  giving  directions  to  his  subordinates : 

"  I  should  like  to  form  in  two  if  not  three  lines,"  is  the  request  of  Cle- 
burne. "  You  may  do  so,  and  I  want  you  to  drive  the  enemy  into  the 
river." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  General  Stewart. 

"  I  desire  you  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  position  into  the  river  at 
all  hazards,"  said  Hood. 

Cleburne  rode  to  his  troops,  gave  orders  for  the  formation,  and  re- 
turned. 

"  I  am  ready,  and  have  more  hope  of  success  than  I  have  had  at  any. 
time  since  the  first  gun  was  fired,"  he  said. 

"God  grant  it!"(4) 

It  was  four  o'clock,  and  the  sun  on  that  November  day  but  a  little 
above  the  horizon,  when  the  Confederate  army  advanced. 

The  Union  troops  from  their  breastworks  beheld  the  solid  column 
of  armed  men  descending  the  gentle  slope  from  the  Winstead  Hills,  ex- 
tending from  near  the  Harpetb,  on  the  east,  across  the  Columbia  pike. 
General  Schofield  and  General  Stanley,  from  Fort  Granger,  north  of  the 
Harpeth,  beheld  them.  Lane's  and  Bradley's  brigades  had  been  halted,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  a  knoll  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  works. 
Wagner,  it  seems,  forgot  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back.  His  two 
cannon  were  the  first  to  open  fire  in  reply  to  the  Confederate  artillery,  but 
after  a  few  discharges  the  gunners  limbered  up  their  pieces,  leaped  upon 
their  seats,  and  trotted  back  to  the  main  line,  in  compliance  with  an  order 
from  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery. 

The  two  brigades  stood  firmly  in  their  places  to  offer  what  resistance 
they  could  to  the  advancing  Confederates.  There  was  a  rattle  and  then 
a  roll  of  musketry  in  front  of  Cleburne's  and  Brown's  divisions.  Cle- 
burne had  formed  his  line  in  column  of  brigades  to  carry  out  Hood's  plan 
of  attack.  It  was  to  be  a  rush,  a  concentrated  blow,  with  all  the  force  that 
could  be  wielded  by  resolute  veterans,  in  column,  to  overwhelm  the  thin 
Union  line  and  sweep  it  into  the  Harpeth,  as  a  housewife  sweeps  shavings 
or  other  litter  from  the  room. 

The  fire  of  Wagner  checked  for  a  moment  the  advance  of  Cleburne, 
but  had  no  effect  on  Stewart.  In  an  instant  this  outlying  body  of  troops 
was  fleeing,  each  man  by  himself,  across  the  fields,  with  the  triumphant 
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shouts  of  the  Confederates  rising  above  the  uproar  of  the  artillery. 
Nearly  seven  hundred  of  the  men  of  Lane's  and  Bradley's  brigades,  the 
last  now  commanded  by  Conrad,  were  taken  prisoner.  The  Union  troops 
behind  the  breastworks  could  not  fire  upon  the  enemy  without  shooting 
their  own  comrades. 

"  Go  in  with  them  !"  shouted  the  Confederates,  and  they  followed  with 
a  whoop  as  wild  and  fierce  as  that  of  the  Indians  upon  the  plains  of  Da- 
kota.     Strickland's  bri- 
gade of  four  regiments, 
two  in  the   front  lines 
and  two  in  reserve,  stood 
a  little  west  of  the  Co- 
lumbia pike.      Two  of 
the  regiments  belonged 
to  the  division  of  A.  J. 
Smith,  and  had  arrived 
at  Nashville  the  day  be- 
fore, after  their  long  ab- 
sence in  Missouri.  They 
had  been  whirled  down 
to   Franklin,  and  stood 
in  the  path  of  the  ap- 
proaching tornado.  The 
Fiftieth  Ohio  was  Col- 
onel   Strickland's    regi- 
ment.    It  had  been  in 
many  engagements,  be- 
ginning with    that  of 
Perry ville  in  1862.     It 
had  been  atDalton,New 
Hope   Church,    Pine 
Mountain,  Kenesaw,  At- 
lanta, and  Jonesborough.     It  numbered  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men,  who  had  marched  through  the  night,  and  who  had  been  at  work 
during   the   forenoon  upon  their  intrenchments.     The  left  flank  of  the 
regiment  rested  upon  the  turnpike.     In  its  rear  stood  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eighty-third  Ohio,  a  new  regiment  of  more  than  seven  hundred  men, 
and  which  had  joined  the  army  only  two  days  before  at  Columbia.     The 
other  regiments  of  the  brigade  were  the  Ninety-first  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty -third  Ohio,  connecting  with  Moore's  brigade  on  the  right. 
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Four  cannon  were  placed  along  Strickland's  line.  East  of  the  turnpike 
was  General  Reilly's  brigade,  five  regiments  —  two  from  Ohio,  two  from 
Kentucky,  and  one  of  Tennesseeans  who  were  loyal  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Six  cannon  were  in  position  along  Reilly's  front.  Immediately 
behind  these  two  brigades  was  that  of  General  Opdyke,  which  had  formed 
the  rear-guard  on  the  march  from  Spring  Hill.  The  soldiers  had  filed 
down  the  turnpike,  turned  into  the  field  between  Mr.  Carter's  house  and 
his  cotton-gin,  and  were  resting  after  the  weary  march. 

"  Be  ready  for  whatever  may  happen,"  was  the  order  which  came  to 
General  Opdyke  as  the  Confederates  began  the  advance.  The  men  rose 
from  the  ground  and  stood  in  line.  Twenty-six  cannon  had  been  placed 
in  position  by  the  chief  of  artillery,  and  twelve  more  were  in  reserve  be- 
hind the  house  of  Mr.  Carter. 

We  have  seen  the  two  outlying  brigades  running,  every  man  for  him- 
self, to  gain  the  works,  followed  by  the  exultant  Confederates.  The  cy- 
clone strikes  the  newly  enlisted  seven  hundred  men  from  Ohio.  A  few 
weeks  before  they  were  at  home  at  work  upon  the  farms.  They  knew 
nothing  of  wTar.  They  had  heard  of  battles,  of  volleys  of  musketry  and 
the  cannonade.  What  a  battle  is  has  existed  only  in  their  imaginations, 
but  here  they  are  in  the  vortex  of  a  tornado  more  terrible  than  that  which 
sweeps  away  a  building — a  tempest  which  whirls  human  beings  by  the 
hundred  out  of  existence.  Need  we  wonder  that  this  section  of  the 
Union  line  melted  away  in  a  twinkling?  that  when  the  soldiers  of  the 
outlying  brigades  came  tumbling  breathless  over  the  breastworks,  and  the 
Confederates  with  them,  the  men  became  panic-stricken  and  fled  towards 
the  town?  What  an  education  is  that  which  men  receive  from  military 
discipline,  from  obedience  to  orders,  from  experience  in  battle  —  an  ed- 
ucation which  accepts  death  rather  than  defeat !  The  guns  by  the  turn- 
pike are  left  defenceless.  The  enemy  can  be  seen  wheeling  them  round 
to  open  fire  upon  the  Union  lines,  but  suddenly  they  are  confronted  by 
Opdyke  and  by  the  Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  Kentucky  regiments  of  Reilly's 
brigade,  standing  east  of  the  turnpike.  The  men  of  Lane's  and  Conrad's 
brigades,  though  breathless  with  running,  are  not  panic-stricken,  but,  hav- 
ing reached  the  lines,  turn  about  and  join  in  the  melee —  the  hand-to- 
hand  conflict. (6)  General  Stanley  had  been  too  unwell  during  the  day  to 
take  any  part  in  preparing  for  the  battle.  He  was  at  Fort  Granger,  north 
of  the  Harpeth,  but  in  an  instant  he  was  galloping  to  the  scene  of  conflict. 
General  Opdyke's  horse  was  shot,  but  he  led  his  men  on  foot,  his  voice 
heard  above  the  din  of  battle.  With  a  final  rush  of  the  Union  troops  the 
enemy  was  driven  out,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  triumphantly  waved  once 
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more  above  the  breastworks,  and  the  cannon  opened  their  lips  upon  the 
Confederates. 

General  Stewart,  in  the  formation  of  his  line  of  battle,  probably  did 
not  see  that  as  it  advanced  its  right  flank,  by  the  bend  of  the  Harpeth 
River,  would  be  crowded  out  of  position.  But  when  Loring's  division, 
on  the  right,  crossed  the  little  creek  which  flows  down  from  the  Win- 
stead  Hills,  it  was  obliged  to  oblique  to  the  left,  which  crowded  Wal- 
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Stewart's  corps  advanced  at  the  right  of  the  Columbia  pike,  marked  by  the  telegraph-poles.  The  two 
trees  at  the  right  of  the  pike  mark  the  Union  line,  and  the  position  of  Stiles's  and  Casement's  Union 
brigades.  Cleburne's  division  of  Cheatham's  corps  advanced  on  the  turnpike  and  across  the  ploughed 
field  in  the  direction,  of  the  church-spire  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Kimball's  division  stood  behind 
the  fence  in  the  direction  of  the  church  at  the  left  hand. 


thall,  next  in  line,  upon  French,  and  that  division  in  turn  upon  Cleburne's 
division  of  Cheatham's  corps  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  Confed- 
erate troops,  advancing  in  column  of  brigades,  found  themselves  huddled 
in  a  mass. 

East  of  the  turnpike,  and  near  Mr.  Carter's  cotton-gin,  the  breastworks, 
manned  by  Casement's  and  Stiles's  brigades,  were  a  sheet  of  flame.  It 
was  a  terribly  destructive  fire  which  was  poured  upon  the  Confederates, 
but  through  it  they  advanced  with  resolute  energy.  The  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fourth  Indiana  was  in  Casement's  brigade,  the  next  to  Heilly's. 
Its  commander,  Colonel  Packard,  had  seen  that  there  were  two  hedges  of 
Osage  orange-thorn  enclosing  a  field  in  front  of  his  line,  and  had  cut  down 
the  nearest  one,  and  piled  the  thorny  shrubs  along  that  farthest  from  the 
breastworks,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  thus  protecting 
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a  part  of  Lis  line.  The  Lewisburg  turnpike,  which  runs  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Harpeth,  bends  west  as  it  nears  the  town.  Casement's  line 
crossed  it,  and  the  abatis  had  been  piled  across  the  pike.  When  the  men 
of  Loring's  division  reached  the  hedge  they  came  to  a  stand-still.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  creep  through  it,  but  they  quickly  threw  aside  what 
had  been  piled  across  the  road,  made  their  way  around  the  hedge,  and  rushed 
upon  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Indiana  Regiment.  Two  can- 
non loaded  with  canister  cut  them  down,  but  on  came  the  survivors.  A 
color -bearer  leaped  up  the  embankment  only  to  fall  dead  upon  it.  A 
Confederate  attempted  to  enter  an  embrasure,  but  went  down  from  a 
stroke  of  a  hatchet  upon  his  breast.  Another  gained  the  top  of  the  em- 
bankment to  give  up  his  life  by  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  All  the  while 
muskets  are  flashing  and  cannon  flaming  and  yells  rend  the  air,  mingled 
with  the  groaning  of  the  wounded.  The  fire  of  Stiles's  and  Casement's 
brigades  is  terrific,  which,  coupled  with  the  swift  discharges  of  canis- 
ter from  the  batteries,  make  fearful  havoc  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  thickly 
massed  in  the  open  field.  The  air  is  so  still  that  the  withered  leaves 
upon  the  surrounding  trees  are  stirred  only  by  the  rush  of  air  when  the 
cannon  are  fired.  A  thick  cloud  settles  over  the  struggling  combatants. 
The  sun  goes  down,  but  the  contest  rages  in  the  gloaming.  Upon  no 
battle-field  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  have  the  Confederates  exhibited 
a  bravery  surpassing  this  long- continued  and  desperate  assault  along  the 
Columbia  pike.  General  Adams,  of  Stewart's  corps,  nerved  with  fiercest 
energy,  rides  his  horse  up  to  the  breastworks,  when  horse  and  rider  fall. 
General  Cleburne,  who  has  led  his  division  in  a  score  or  more  battles, 
is  killed,  also  generals  Granbury,  Strahl,  and  Gist.  Generals  Brown, 
Cockrell,  Quarles,  and  Manigault  are  all  wounded,  and  Gen.  G.  W.  Gordon 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Union  troops.  Cleburne  advanced  a  little  east  of 
the  Columbia  pike,  and  was  one  of  the  first  officers  to  fall.  He  had 
formed  his  troops  in  three  lines,  believing  that  they  would  carry  all  be- 
fore them :  as  an  avalanche  descending  a  mountain  carries  houses,  trees, 
and  bowlders  before  it  to  the  valley,  so  would  he  clear  all  before  him 
from  Mr.  Carter's  house  to  Harpeth  River.  He  reached  the  ditch  outside 
the  Union  breastworks,  reeled  from  his  horse,  never  more  to  cheer  his  men 
in  battle ! 

Bate's  division,  farther  west,  beyond  the  Carter  Creek  road,  came 
against  Ruger's  and  Kimball's  divisions,  but  was  easily  repulsed.  Night 
settled  over  the  scene,  illumined  by  the  incessant  flashes  of  cannon  and 
musketry.  Hood  sent  forward  Johnson's  division  of  Lee's  corps,  thus 
bringing  all  but  two  divisions  of  his  army  into   the  battle.     Ineffectual 
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were  all  the  attempts  of  the  Confederates  to  break  through  the  Union 
army  after  the  first  rush  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Carter.  There  were  few 
orders  issued  on  the  Union  side ;  little  moving  of  troops  after  Opdyke's  bri- 
gade had  restored  the  line  at  the  turnpike.  By  the  dogged  obstinacy  and 
determination  of  the  Union  soldiers,  rather  than  by  any  tactics  of  those  in 
command,  the  line  was  kept  unbroken  till  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
last  volley  of  musketry  died  upon  the  air,  the  enemy  repulsed  at  every 
point.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  General  Schofield  issued  the  order  for 
the  army  to  fall  back  across  Ilarpeth  River  and  take  up  its  line  of  march 
for  Nashville.  The  troops  started ;  but  just  then  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
town,  and  fearing  that  the  Confederates  would  see  by  its  light  the  march- 
ing of  the  troops,  they  were  halted  until  the  building  had  burned.  At 
midnight  the  divisions  left  their  breastworks  and  filed  across  the  bridge 
for  an  all-night  march  to  Nashville.  General  Schofield  could  not  remove 
his  wounded.  He  directed  that  the  surgeons  should  stay  to  care  for  them, 
but  no  surgeon  remained.  The  people  of  Franklin  were  very  kind  to  the 
wounded,  and  did  what  they  could  in  caring  for  them. 

General  Hood,  in  planning  the  battle,  intended  that  a  division  of  caval- 
ry should  perform  an  important  part  in  winning  a  victory.  Chalmers  was 
to  cross  the  Ilarpeth  east  of  the  town,  make  a  dash  westward,  seize  the 
turnpike  leading  to  Nashville,  and  so  cut  off  Schofield's  retreat.  General 
Wilson,  commanding  the  Union  cavalry,  comprehended  the  Confederate 
plans,  and  as  soon  as  Chalmers  crossed  the  river  Croxton's  and  Hatch's 
divisions  confronted  him.  The  Union  men  leaped  from  their  horses  and 
fought  as  infantry,  and  compelled  him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  Hood 
had  made  a  mistake  in  sending  Forrest  with  the  main  body  of  cavalry 
upon  a  raid  westward. 

No  battle  of  the  war  was  waged  with  a  desperation  surpassing  this.  In 
the  brief  struggle  Hood  lost  nearly  seven  thousand  men,  Schofield  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
Union  loss  was  from  the  two  brigades  which  General  Schofield  had  halt- 
ed so  far  in  advance  of  the  main  line,  where  more  than  seven  hundred 
were  taken  prisoners. 

It  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  people  of  Franklin.  The  battle  had 
burst  upon  them  as  suddenly  as  the  coming  of  a  cyclone  on  a  summer 
afternoon.  Little  did  Mr.  Carter  and  his  wife  and  children  imagine  that 
their  house  would  be  the  centre  of  the  maelstrom.  When  the  struggle 
began  they  took  refuge  in  the  cellar,  hearing  the  uproar,  the  yelling 
and  cursing,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  !  and  then  when  the 
conflict  died  away,  and  they  came  up  from  their  shelter  to  look  out  into 
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the  darkness,  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  they  saw  the  ground 
thickly  strewn  with  prostrate  forms — fifty-seven  in  the  door-yard.  They 
heard  the  pleading  cry  for  water.  It  is  at  such  a  moment  that  woman- 
hood becomes  glorified  into  angelhood,  ministering  to  the  wounded.  Mr. 
Carter's  brother,  a  Southern  captain,  was  brought  into  the  house  mor- 
tally wounded. 

This  the  account  of  a  young  lady  living  near  the  scene: 
"  It  was  about  half-past  three  o'clock  when  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  can- 
non. I  came  into  the  yard,  then  I  heard  a  yell.  The  bullets  were  falling 
around  me.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  running,  also  unmanageable 
teams.  My  position  was  no  longer  safe,  and  I  hastened  to  the  cellar  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  and  neighbors,  who  sought  protection  with  us.  The 
smoke  was  so  dense  that  darkness  came  on  very  soon.  .  .  .  When  the  firing 
ceased  I  could  hear  the  groaning  of  wounded  men.  I  went  out  into  the 
yard  and  found  a  wounded  soldier.  I  sent  one  of  his  comrades  for 
water,  for  which  he  was  calling,  but  he  soon  died.  Three  wounded 
Union  soldiers  came,  and  said  that  they  could  go  no  farther.  One  had 
been  struck  in  the  arm,  the  bullet  severing  the  main  artery,  and  he  was 
bleeding  profusely.  One  of  the  neighbors  ran,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and 
brought  a  bucket  of  water.  Mother  had  some  cotton,  and  we  bound  up 
the  wound  and  stopped  the  flow  of  blood.  He  complained  of  being  cold  ; 
I  took  off  my  skirt  and  wrapped  it  around  him,  and  his  comrades  took 
him  to  an  ambulance."(6)  Through  the  night,  for  days  and  weeks,  this 
woman  and  all  the  women  of  Franklin  ministered  to  the  wounded.  The 
town  was  a  vast  hospital. 

In  looking  over  the  arrangement  of  the  Union  army  at  Franklin,  it  is 
not  clear  why  Wagner's  two  brigades  were  halted  in  advance  of  the  Union 
line.  It  appears,  however,  that  Schofield  issued  orders  for  Wagner  to  fall 
back  upon  the  advance  of  the  Confederates,  but  that  officer,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  forgot  that  he  had  received  such  an  order,  and  so 
remained  in  a  position  which  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  hold.  When 
the  Confederates  lapped  around  both  flanks  the  men  were  compelled  to 
run  for  their  lives.  By  this  mistake  one  thousand  were  lost,  and  the  main 
line  broken  through,  which  endangered  the  safety  of  the  whole  army. 
Had  Wagner  fallen  back  at  the  right  moment,  it  seems  probable  that 
Hood's  discomfiture  would  have  been  greater  than  it  was. 

When  the  last  musket-shot  at  Franklin  died  on  the  evening  air,  it  sig- 
nalled the  final  failure  of  the  campaign  to  the  Confederates.  The  Union 
commander  had  been  compelled  to  accept  battle  in  order  to  reach  Kash- 
ville.     Though  he  had  repulsed  Hood  he  could  not  remain  at  Franklin. 
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The  place  was  of  no  value  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  Confed- 
erates could  pass  around  him  by  either  flank,  and  so  at  midnight  the 
army  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  Nashville. 

The  battle  lasted  less  than  two  hours,  but  during  that  time  General 
Hood  lost  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men.  Considering  the  num- 
bers engaged,  it  was  the  most  sanguinary  battle  of  the  war,  the  loss  to  the 
Confederates  being  nearly  as  great  as  that  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  in  June  of  the  same  year.  ("Redeeming  the  Repub- 
lic," chap,  vii.)  The  attack  on  the  part  of  Hood  was  an  indiscretion,  and 
doubtless  was  due  to  his  chagrin  over  the  failure  at  Spring  Hill  and  Co- 
lumbia. He  could  have  flanked  Schofield  at  Franklin,  and  moved  on  to 
Nashville  during  the  night.  He  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  Harpeth,  a  small  fordable  stream.  Had  he  pushed  on,  he  would  have 
had  a  fair  chance  of  striking  Schofield  on  his  retreat,  and  upon  reaching 
Nashville  would  have  found  Thomas  not  prepared  for  an  encounter. 
Hood's  army  was  concentrated,  while  Thomas's  troops  were  widely  scattered. 
The  movement  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  Franklin  had  been  marked  by 
excellent  strategy,  but  his  rushing  upon  Schofield's  defences  at  Franklin 
was  an  error  in  judgment.  When  the  uproar  of  the  conflict  died  away  on 
that  November  evening  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  conviction  came  to 
General  Hood,  as  he  beheld  the  heap  of  slain,  and  counted  the  roll  of  offi- 
cers who  never  again  would  appear  in  battle,  that  his  campaign  was  des- 
tined to  end  in  failure.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  historian  will  point  to 
Spring  Hill  as  the  place  where  the  great  opportunity  of  General  Hood 
was  allowed  to  go  by,  and  to  Franklin  as  the  field  where,  by  indiscretion 
and  error  of  judgment  and  hot  temper  the  final  outcome  of  the  movement 
was  virtually  decided. 

NOTES  TO   CHAPTER  VI. 

(M  General  Schofield's  Report. 

(-)  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  "Franklin  and  Nashville,"  p.  86. 

(3)  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood,  "Advance  and  Retreat,"  p.  289. 

(4)  Idem. 

(5)  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  "Franklin  and  Nashville,"  p.  89. 
{*)  Mrs.  Fanny  Courtney  Carrington  to  Author. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NASHVILLE. 

I^TASHVILLE  is  the  capital  of  Tennessee.  It  had'  been  in  the  hands 
■^-^  of  the  Union  army  from  February,  1S62,  when  General  Grant  won 
the  first  victory  of  the  war  at  Donelson  ("  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation," 
chap,  vii.,  p.  158),  except  for  the  brief  time  that  the  Confederate  army  un- 
der General  Bragg  invaded  Kentucky.  Through  all  the  operations  of  the 
Union  armies  under  Rosecrans,  Grant,  and  Sherman  it  had  been  the  base 
for  supplies.  Fortifications  had  been  erected  on  the  hills  surrounding  the 
city.     It  is  twenty  miles  from  Franklin. 

Through  the  night  the  Union  troops  made  their  weary  way  along  the 
turnpike  leading  to  Franklin,  preceded  by  a  line  of  wagons.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  two  regiments  of  the  long-looked-for  troops  of 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  in  the  battle  of  Franklin.  While  the 
thunder  of  the  cannonade  during  the  last  battle  was  echoing  over  the  hills 
other  regiments  were  arriving  at  Nashville,  in  all  nine  thousand  men  from 
Missouri  and  fifty-two  hundred  from  Chattanooga,  under  General  Steed- 
man,  who,  in  obedience  to  a  telegram  from  Thomas,  had  hurried  the  men 
northward  upon  the  cars.  A  portion  of  Steedman's  troops  were  veteran 
soldiers  of  Sherman's  army;  two  of  the  brigades,  however,  were  colored 
troops.  General  Thomas  was  concentrating  his  forces,  not  all  at  Nash- 
ville, for  a  division  of  eight  thousand  was  left  at  Murfreesboro  under 
General  Rousseau.  Though  every  train  was  bringing  troops  from  the 
North,  General  Thomas  could  only  stand  on  the  defensive.  He  must 
have  horses  and  wagons  to  take  the  place  of  those  lost  in  the  campaign. 
Many  of  the  men  were  newly  enlisted,  undisciplined,  and  inexperienced. 
The  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  divisions  under  Schofield,  was  not 
organized.  What  he  most  needed  was  time.  Were  he  to  be  attacked 
he  could  offer  successful  resistance,  but  he  must  endeavor  to  do  more — 
he  must  strike  a  blow  which  would  put  an  end  to  their  military  opera- 
tions in  the  West. 

With  the  dawning  of  the  day  the  Confederate  pickets  on  the  battle- 
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field  at  Franklin  discovered  that  the  Union  army  had  disappeared.  It 
was  a  depressing  sight  which  General  Hood  beheld  as  he  rode  over  the 
field — seven  thousand  of  his  bravest  and  best  men  killed  or  wounded,  and 
among  them  ten  of  his  ablest  officers.  (')  He  had  still  an  army  of  forty- 
four  thousand,  but  he  could  not  hope  to  strike  a  heavier  blow  than  had 
already  been  given.  He  was  getting  farther  from  his  base  of  supplies, 
and  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  surrounding  country  for 
food ;  but  he  was  in  Tennessee.  Governor  Harris  was  with  him,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  through  his  influence  there  would  be  an  uprising  of  the 
people  to  aid  in  driving  the  Union  forces  out  of  the  State.  He  hoped 
that  General  Van  Dorn,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Arkansas,  would  join 
him  with  several  thousand  troops.  There  was  not  much  ground,  how- 
ever, for  such  an  expectation,  for  the  Union  gunboats  patrolled  the 
Mississippi.  Buoyed  by  these  hopes  he  ordered  the  army  to  move  on. 
His  plans  had  failed  at  Columbia  and  Spring  Hill;  he  had  been  repulsed 
at  Franklin  ;  he  would  select  his  ground  at  Nashville  and  throw  up 
intrenchments,  but  would  not  attempt  an  assault  until  Van  Dorn  should 
arrive,  or  until  his  ranks  were  filled  by  recruits,  brought  in  under  the 
influence  of  Governor  Harris,  or  by  enforcing  the  Confederate  conscrip- 
tion act. 

He  came  into  position  south  of  the  city,  and  sent  men  to  repair  the 

railroad  to  Decatur.     He   had  two  locomotives  only,  but  they  were  of 

great  benefit.     He  sent  General  Bate  with  his  division  in  the 

Dec.  2,  1864.     * 

direction  of  Murtreesboro. 

Ten  miles  to  the  north  of  that  town  the  railroad  crosses  Overall's 
Creek,  where  there  was  a  block- house  and  a  garrison.  General  Bate 
opened  upon  it  with  his  cannon,  but  in  a  short  time  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  Forrest  arrived  with  the  cavalry  to  assist  Bate.  Two  other  bri- 
gades—  Sears's  and  Palmer's  —  joined,  and  the  united  force  proceeded 
to  Murfreesboro.  General  Rousseau  sent  Milroy  with  seven  regiments 
against  the  left  flank  of  Bate,  which  attacked  vigorously,  and  captured 
two  cannon.  The  Confederate  loss  was  nearly  five  hundred,  the  Union 
only  two  hundred. 

General  Hood  telegraphed  to  Richmond,  asking  that  General  Breck- 
inridge's command  in  West  Virginia  be  sent  to  him,  or  else  directed 
to  advance  into  Kentucky,  to  create  a  diversion  in  his  favor ;  but  Gen- 
eral Lee  wanted  Breckinridge's  troops  at  Richmond,  for  Sherman  was 
rapidly  approaching  Savannah,  and  troops  were  urgently  needed  in  that 
direction.  (a) 

General  Beauregard  sent  a  message   to   Smith,  who   was  in  Central 
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Arkansas,  to  hasten  to  the  Mississippi  River,  build  floating  booms,  which 
were  to  be  forty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  be  anchored  forty 
feet  apart  across  the  river,  with  torpedoes  placed  between  them.  He  was 
to  have  a  second  line  one  hundred  feet  down-stream,  breaking  joints  with 
those  in  the  first.  He  was  to  plant  his  artillery  on  the  bank,  to  prevent 
the  gunboats  from  passing. (3)  With  the  river  thus  barricaded  Smith  was 
to  cross  his  troops.  Possibly  General  Beauregard  thought  that  this  could 
be  done  so  secretly  that  General  Steele,  commanding  the  Union  forces  at 
Memphis,  would  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proceeding  while  the  booms 
were  being  constructed  and  placed  in  position. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  General  Beauregard  and  Secretary  Sed- 
don  at  Richmond  could  have  forgotten  the  exploits  of  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  with  the  Union  war  ships  below  New  Orleans  in  1862,  or  at  Vicks- 
burg  and  Port  Hudson  (see  "Drum -beat  of  the- Nation,"  chap,  x.,  p. 
222),  who  had  passed  and  repassed  the  Confederate  batteries  mounting 
heavy  cannon,  who  had  easily  broken  the  great  boom  which  had  been  de- 
liberately placed  in  position  to  obstruct  the  Union  ships.  General  Smith 
knew  that  they  were  directing  him  to  undertake  impossibilities.  His 
troops  were  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The 
river  was  high,  all  the  swamps  and  bayous  flooded.  The  country  north 
of  the  Red  River  had  been  devastated  by  the  troops  of  both  armies,  and 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  food,  neither  to  do  what  Beauregard 
desired.  (4) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  General  Hood  seriously  expected  Smith  to 
join  him.  No  telegram  reached  him,  no  courier  came  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Smith  was  on  his  way.  After  his  experience  at  Franklin,  he 
had  no  desire  to  attack  the  Union  troops  in  their  intrenchments.  With 
gunboats  patrolling  the  Cumberland,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
cross  that  river  and  so  gain  the  rear  of  the  Union  army.  He  had  no  well- 
defined  plan,  and  could  only  wait  for  some  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  general.  His  troops  were  in  great  need  of  hoots  and  shoes.  Many 
of  them  were  without  any  covering  for  the  feet. 

General  Thomas  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  horses.  For  forty  days 
and  nights  the  cavalry  had  been  on  the  march  or  in  battle.  Many  men 
had  been  dismounted,  others  were  returning  from  furloughs.  (5)  He 
did  not  think  that  Wilson  was  in  condition  to  cope  successfully  with 
Forrest. 

General  Grant,  at  City  Point,  in  Virginia,  was  very  solicitous  about 
affairs  in  Tennessee.  He  was  fearful  that  Hood  would  break  up  the  rail- 
road all  the  way  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga.     "Attack  him  before  lie 
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fortifies,"  read  Grant's  despatch.     General  Thomas  replied  that  he  would 
attack  just  as  soon  as  he  could. 

"Is  there   not  danger  of  Forrest  moving  down  the  Cumberland  to 

where  he  can  cross  it  ?     It  seems  to  me,  while  you  should  be  getting  up 

your   cavalry  as  rapidly  as  possible   to   look   after   Forrest, 

Hood  should  be  attacked  where  he  is.     Time  strengthens 

him,  in  all  possibility,  as  much  as  it  does  you,"  was  Grant's  message. 

"Attack  Hood  at  once,  and  wait  no  longer  for  a  remount  of  cavalry," 
was  the  peremptory  order.     General  Thomas  hoped  to  be  ready  the  next 
day,  and  sent  this  reply: 

Dec.  6,  1864.  J\l  T       ...  .  r  J 

"1  will  make  necessary  dispositions  and  attack  at  once, 
agreeably  to  your  order,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  hazardous  with  the 
small  force  of  cavalry  at  my  service."  But  he  found  that  he  could  not 
get  ready. 

General  Grant,  not  truly  comprehending  the  situation,  telegraphed  to 

General  Halleck :  "  If  Thomas  has  not  yet  struck,  he  ought  to  be  ordered 

to  hand  over  his  command  to  Schofield.     There  is  no  better 

Dec.  8,  1864.  .         _,.  .  ,     ,         _  , 

man  than  1  nomas  to  repel  an  attack,  but  I  fear  he  is  too  cau- 
tious to  take  the  initiative." 

"  If  you  wish  General  Thomas  relieved,  give  the  order.  No  one  here 
will  interfere.  The  responsibility,  however,  will  be  yours,  as  no  one  here, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  wishes  General  Thomas  removed,"  was  the  reply 
telegraphed  by  Halleck  to  Grant. 

"  Why  not  attack  at  once  ?"  again  the  message. 

It  was  a  calm  reply  which  went  over  the  wires  from  Nashville  to  City 
Point :  "  I  can  only  say  why  I  have  not  attacked  Hood,  that  I  could  not 
concentrate  my  troops  and  get  their  transportation  in  order  in  shorter 
time  than  it  has  been  done,  and  am  satisfied  that  I  have  made  every  effort 
possible  to  complete  the  task." 

General  Grant  was  greatly  dissatisfied,  and  just  before  noon  sent  this 
to  Halleck :  "  Thomas's  despatch  of  last  evening  shows  the  enemy  scat- 
tered more  than  seventy  miles  down  the  river,  and  no  attack 
Dec.  9  1864. 

yet  made  by  Thomas.  Please  telegraph  orders  relieving  him 
at  once,  and  placing  Schofield  in  command." 

The  order  was  made  out  by  the  Adjutant-General,  but  before  telegraph- 
ing it  to  Nashville  Halleck  asked  Grant  if  he  still  wished  it  to  be  for- 
warded. 

"  You  will  suspend  the  order  until  it  is  seen  whether  he  will  do  any- 
thing," was  the  reply  of  Grant,  after  thinking  the  matter  over.  (6) 

Again  it  was  a  self-contained  message  that  went  over  the  wires  from 
10* 
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Thomas  to  Halleck.  "  I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  done  everything  in  my 
power  to  perform,  and  that  the  troops  could  not  have  been  gotten  ready 
before  this;  and  if  General  Grant  should  order  me  to  be  relieved,  I  will 
submit  without  a  murmur." 

The  sun  had  been  shining  from  an  unclouded  sky  during  the  opening 
days  of  December,  but  while  the  messages  were  going  and  coming  a 
cold  storm  set  in,  the  rain  changed  to  sleet  and  ice,  making  it  impossible 
for  an  army  to  move. 

"  I  am  compelled  to  wait  till  the  storm  subsides,  and  will  attack  imme- 
diately after,"  was  the  despatch  sent  to  City  Point. 

General  Grant  was  impatient.  He  wanted  to  see  Hood  crushed.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  Confederates  would  cross  the  Cumberland  and  march 
for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  At  no  other  time  during  the  war  had  the  com- 
mander-in-chief been  so  urgent. 

"  If  you  delay  attacking  longer,  the  mortifying  spectacle  will  be  wit- 
nessed of  a  rebel  army  moving  for  the  Ohio,  and  you  will  be  forced  to 
accept  such  weather  as  you  find.  .  .  .  Delay  no  longer  for 

Dec.  11  1864. 

weather  and  reinforcements." 

No  one  knew  the  contents  of  the  telegrams  that  came  in  cipher  to 
Thomas.  No  word  fell  from  his  lips,  but  people  who  called  upon  him 
discovered  that  beneath  the  calm  and  unruffled  temper  there  was  a  chafing 
of  spirit. 

He  looked  out  upon  the  hills  white  with  snow  and  gleaming  with  ice, 
and  saw  the  army  wagons  sinking  hub-deep  in  the  mire.  He  knew  that  he 
was  powerless  to  move,  that  General  Grant,  one  thousand  miles  distant, 
did  not  comprehend  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  was  irritated  because  he 
had  not  advanced.  The  army  was  all  ready,  but  motionless  on  account 
of  the  storm. 

Had  we  been  in  Nashville  we  should  have  seen  General  Thomas  in 

consultation  with  his  corps  commanders,  directing  them  to  make  every 

effort  to  move.     When  night  came  he  telegraphed  to  Grant 

Dec.  12,  1864.      ,.,-.,  ,  .        ,  ,        °     !       . 

that  it  had  taken  the  entire  day  to  put  the  cavalry  in  position, 
and  that  many  horses  had  fallen. 

The  next  day  passed  with  no  change  in  the  weather.  He  did  not 
know  that  while  the  cavalry  were  floundering  through  the  mud  to  take 
position,  and  the  troops  on  the  alert  to  move  at  the  first  possible  moment, 
General  Logan  was  on  his  way  from  Washington  with  an  order  relieving 
him  of  the  command.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  General 
Thomas  issued  his  order  for  the  army  to  give  battle  to  Hood  the  next 
morning.     At   that    hour    General    Logan    was    speeding   west    through 
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Pennsylvania  in  the  cars,  and  General  Grant  was  thinking  that,  after 
all,  perhaps  he  had  better  himself  visit  Nashville,  and  was  stepping  on 
board  a  steamer  at  City  Point  to  go  down  the  James  and  up  the  Po- 
tomac to  Washington,  from  there  hasten  by  express  train  to  Nashville. 
The  eyes  of  the  country  at  the  moment  were  not  upon  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  Richmond,  not  upon  Sherman  on  his  way  to  the  sea,  but  upon 
Nashville. 

"  Be  ready  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  said  General  Thomas  to  his 
staff-officers,  and  then,  with  a  cheerfulness  such  as  those  nearest  him  had 
not  seen  for  many  days,  he  went  to  bed. 

Nashville  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River, 


CAPITAL   OP   TENNESSEE. 
From  a  photograph  taken  during  the  war. 


which,  opposite  the  city,  runs  north-west,  then  west,  and  then  bends 
nearly  south.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  had  been  constructed  from 
the  river  a  short  distance  above  the  city  to  the  bend  below  it,  the  outer 
line  of  works  being  nearly  four  miles  in  length.  Numerous  turnpikes 
radiate  from  the  city,  east,  south,  and  south-east — the  Murfreesboro  pike 
towards  the  south-east,  the  railroad  to  Nashville,  the  Nolensville  pike, 
and  next  the  Franklin  pike  running  south  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Brentwood  Hills.  Going  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  Franklin  pike, 
across  the  hills,  we  come  to  the  house  of  Granny  White.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  came  about,  but  the  road  that  runs  from  Nashville  past 
her  house  bears  the  name  of  the  Granny  White  turnpike.  It  is  about  six 
miles  from  her  house  to  the  State-house.  The  Hillsborough  and  the  Rich- 
land pikes  run  south-west.     General  Hood  had  taken  position  four  miles 
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distant  from  the  State-house,  the  Franklin  turnpike  being  near  the  centre 
of  his  line,  held  by  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  with  Cheatham  on  the  east  and  Stewart 
on  the  west,  the  left  flank  of  Stewart  reaching  to  the  Hillsborough  pike. 
Just  what  General  Hood  intended  to  do  in  taking  such  a  position  is  not 
known.  It  was  far  from  being  an  investing  of  the  city.  He  could  not 
hope,  after  his  repulse  at  Franklin,  to  carry  the  Union  line  of  fortifications 
against  an  army  larger  than  his  own.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  determine  what  next  to  do.  Prisoners  said  that  he  was  planning  to 
make  a  detour,  leave  Nashville,  and  march  into  Kentucky ;  but  General 
Hood  has  left  no  record  of  any  such  intention. 

Two  small  streams  rise  in  the  Brentwood  Hills — Brown's  Creek,  run- 
ning north-east  and  emptying  into  the  Cumberland  above  the  city,  and 
Sugar-tree  Creek,  running  west  to  the  river  several  miles  below  the  city. 
Hood's  line,  for  the  most  part,  was  a  short  distance  south  of,  and  parallel 
to,  Brown's  Creek.  The  country  is  a  series  of  hills  and  ravines,  with 
advantageous  positions  for  artillery.  The  Confederate  cavalry  held  the 
ground  south-wTest  of  the  city  along  Sugar-tree  Creek.  General  Thomas 
placed  General  Steedman  with  two  brigades  near  the  river  above  the  city, 
to  make  a  demonstration  as  if  to  turn  Cheatham's  right  flank.  The  team- 
sters in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  had  been  organized  and  armed, 
and  were  to  hold  the  intrench ments.  The  Twenty-third  Corps,  under 
Schofield,  was  to  be  in  reserve.  The  Fourth  Corps,  under  General  Wood, 
and  the  troops  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  (A.  J.  Smith)  holding  the  right,  were 
to  make  the  grand  turning  movement  against  Hood's  left  flank.  General 
Wilson,  with  three  divisions  of  cavalry,  was  to  brush  away  the  division  of 
Confederate  cavalry  under  General  Chalmers.  The  movement  was  to  be 
like  the  swinging  of  a  door — Steedman's  troops  the  hinge,  and  Wood, 
Smith,  and  Wilson  the  door. 

Day  was  hardly  dawning  when  the  Union  soldiers  stood  in  line.     A 

dense  fog  had  settled  over  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland.     Before  six 

o'clock  Steedman  was   in   motion   alone;   the  Murfreesboro 

Dec.  15,  1864.  ° 

pike.  He  was  nearer  to  the  Confederates  than  either  of  the 
other  corps.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  the  skirmishers  became 
engaged.  A  few  minutes  later  the  artillery  opened,  and  then  the  mus- 
ketry, so  vigorously  that  Hood  thought  it  was  in  reality  an  attempt  to 
turn  his  right  flank.  General  Smith,  on  the  right,  began  his  movement 
at  six  o'clock,  but  he  had  much  farther  to  go,  the  fields  were  deep 
with  mire,  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  McArthur's  division  was  far 
enough  advanced  for  the  cavalry  to  begin  their  movement.  Had  we  been 
there  when  the  sun  burned  away  the  fog  we  should  have  seen  through 
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the  haze  Johnson's  division  of  cavalry  on  the  Charlotte  turnpike,  nearest 
the  river;  Croxton's  brigade  on  the  Hillsborough  pike,  and  Hatch's  division 
moving  in  line  of  battle  through  the  fields  east  of  the  Richland  pike,  in 
connection  with  McArthur's  division  of  infantry,  forming  the  right  of 
the  line ;  then  Garrard's  division,  extending  eastward  and  connecting  with 
Wood's.  Knipe's  division  of  cavalry  and  Moore's  division  of  infantry 
were  in  reserve.  The  troops  stationed  by  Hood  to  hold  his  left  were 
Chalmers's  division  of  cavalry  and  Ector's  brigade  of  French's  division. 


BATTLE   OP    NASHVILLE. 


Half  a  mile  east  of  the  Richland  pike  (sometimes  called  the  Hardin 
pike)  was  a  redoubt  with  four  cannon,  which  opened  upon  the  advancing 
troops.  The  Union  batteries  vigorously  replied,  and  then  the  cavalry- 
men of  Coon's  brigade  leaped  from  their  horses,  formed  as  infantry,  and, 
together  with  McMillan's  and  Hubbard's  brigades  of  McArthur's  division, 
went  with  a  rush  up  the  hill,  leaped  over  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy, 
and  captured  the  guns. 

The  main  Confederate  line,  a  half-mile  beyond,  turned  a  right  angle  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  Hillsborough  pike. 

McArthur's  men  descended  the  slope  into  the  intervening  valley ;  the 
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Confederate  cannon  the  while  sent  shells  upon  them,  but  the  men  reached 
a  sheltered  position  and  threw  themselves  on  the  ground.  They  could 
see  the  bayonets  of  Walthall's  division  gleaming  behind  a  stone  wall  bor- 
dering the  Hillsborough  turnpike.  Chalmers  was  farther  south,  forming 
on  Walthall's  left.  The  Union  troops  had  advanced  so  fast  that  Chalmers 
had  not  been  able  to  save  his  headquarters  from  capture,  and  the  soldiers 
were  overhauling  his  papers. 

Once  more  the  Union  artillery  opened  fire,  and  once  more  the  lines 
moved  on.  There  was  a  soldier  in  the  Tenth  Minnesota  whom  his  com- 
rades nicknamed  "Basswood."  Just  as  the  order  to  charge  was  given  a 
shot  carried  away  one  of  his  arms,  but  in  his  enthusiasm  he  leaped  upon  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  lifting  the  bleeding  arm  above  his  shoulder,  gave  a 
cheer.(7)  With  a  hurrah  that  rang  sharp  and  clear  above  the  cannonade 
and  volleys  of  musketry  McArthur's  men  and  the  cavalrymen  went  up  the 
hill,  leaping  over  the  breastworks,  capturing  the  cannon,  and  turning  them 
upon  the  Confederates.  "  Glory,  hallelujah !"  shouted  Colonel  Jennison, 
commanding  the  Tenth  Minnesota.  (s) 

It  was  past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  Wood's  corps  came  into 
action,  with  Wagner's  division  on  the  right,  Kimball's  in  the  centre,  and 
Beatty's  on  the  left,  in  conjunction  with  Smith's,  against  the  Confeder- 
ates behind  the  stone  wall  and  at  the  angle  of  the  works.  Couch's  di- 
vision of  the  Twenty-third  Corj^s  took  part  in  the  movement,  which 
compelled  the  enemy  to  flee,  with  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  prison- 
ers. Through  the  day  Steedman,  on  the  left,  had  been  making  such  a  vig- 
orous demonstration  that  Hood  was  obliged  to  keep  Cheatham's  corps  in 
position  against  him.  Night  closed  with  a  loss  to  Hood  of  sixteen  cannon 
and  two  thousand  men.  His  position  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  he  fell 
back  to  the  Brentwood  Hills.  He  had  sent  Forrest  with  two  divisions  of 
cavalry  and  Cockrell's  division  of  infantry  westward  to  blockade  the  Cum- 
berland against  the  gunboats,  and  now  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made. 
Messengers  went  to  call  them  back,  but  they  were  too  far  away  to  return 
in  season  to  be  of  any  use. 

The  Confederate  commander  saw  that  he  must  establish  a  new  line, 
and  took  a  much  stronger  position  than  that  he  had  occupied  during  the 
day.  It  was  not  half  so  long;  it  ran  west  to  the  Granny 
White  turnpike.  The  soldiers  went  to  work  with  axes  and 
shovels,  and  when  morning  dawned  they  had  a  formidable  line  of  breast- 
works. The  relative  positions  of  the  divisions  were  changed.  Cheatham, 
who  had  held  the  right  the  day  before,  marched  south-west  to  hold  the 
left  wing.    The  right  wing  was  on  Overton's  Hill,  a  rounded  knoll  crowned 
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with  a  formidable  breastwork  bristling  with  cannon.  The  hills  were  so 
steep  that  it  was  difficult  to  climb  them.  Hood  not  only  had  thrown  up 
breastworks,  but  had  cut  down  trees  and  built  a  formidable  abatis,  and 
planted  his  cannon  to  sweep  the  ravines  and  slopes. 

The  Union  line  was  formed  with  the  cavalry  still  on  the  right,  with 
orders  to  curl  around  the  enemy's  left  and  seize  the  Granny  White  pike. 
Schofield  was  to  come  in  next,  then  Smith,  Wood,  and  Steedman,  in 
turn. 

The  morning  opened  with  clouds  hanging  low,  indicating  a  coming 
storm.  The  Confederate  line  had  been  changed  so  much  that  the  fore- 
noon wore  away  before  the  Union  commander  could  decide  where  to  at- 
tack. It  turned  a  right  angle  on  a  rounded  hill  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
Granny  White  turnpike.  A  redoubt  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  summit, 
where  Stewart's  and  Cheatham's  lines  joined,  Cheatham  facing  west  and 
confronting  Schofield,  Stewart  north,  facing  Smith. 

Forrest  being  away,  there  was  no  force  except  Chalmers's  division  to 
put  against  the  Union  cavalry,  and  so  it  came  about  that  Wilson's  troops 
made  their  way  eastward  around  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  gained 
the  turnpike.  Hood  saw  the  movement  of  Schofield  and  sent  Govan's 
brigade  from  Cheatham's  line  clown  the  road  to  stop  it,  the  Union  ar- 
tillery the  while  was  making  it  very  uncomfortable  for  the  Confederates 
under  General  Bate  on  the  rounded  hill.  General  McArthur's  division  was 
near  Mr.  Bradford's  house,  one  mile  north  of  Granny  White's.  Couch's 
artillery,  together  with  McArthur's,  were  sending  so  many  shells  through 
the  air  that  Bate's  men  were  obliged  to  lie  down  behind  their  breast- 
works for  safety. 

General  Thomas  was  with  Schofield  on  the  Hillsborough  pike.  Post's 
brigade  of  Beatty's  division  was  selected  to  assault  Overton's  Hill.  At 
the  same  time  Steedman  was  to  send  in  one  of  his  brigades  of  colored 
troops.  It  was  four  o'clock,  the  day  nearly  spent,  and  nothing  of  impor- 
tance accomplished.  Skirmishers  ran  up  the  hill,  followed  by  Beatty  and 
Steedman,  but  suddenly  a  sheet  of  flame  ran  along  the  intrenchments, 
and  after  a  brief  struggle  the  lines  went  back,  leaving  the  hill-side  thickly 
strewn  with  the  dead  and  wounded — the  assault  a  failure. 

Going  now  over  to  Schofield,  we  see  McMillan's  brigade  and  Wilson's 
dismounted  cavalry  advancing  against  Govan  and  Chalmers  on  the  ex- 
treme Confederate  left.  Cox's  division  starts,  the  men  breaking  into  a 
run,  gaining  the  hill,  turning  the  Confederate  flank,  crushing  Cheatham's 
line,  seizing  cannon  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

Darkness  is  settling  over  the  scene,  rain  falling,  the  day  closing,  the 
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battle  lost  to  Hood,  the  invasion  -of  Tennessee  ended.  In  the  gathering 
gloom  the  Confederates  are  disorganized,  routed,  each  man  running  for 
himself,  making  his  way  across  fields  and  pastures  or  through  the  woods, 
to  gain  the  Franklin  pike.  All  of  the  wounded  were  left  behind.  Forty- 
five  hundred  prisoners  were  captured,  among  them  four  generals — John- 
son, Smith,  Jackson,  and  Buckner,  together  with  fifty -three  cannon  and 
thousands  of  muskets.  The  Union  loss  was  three  thousand  and  thirty- 
seven. 

In  the  Tenth  Minnesota  regiment  was  a  quiet  and  well-behaved  sol- 
dier, Jesse  Ferguson,  who  was  always  prompt  to  do  his  duty.  He  was 
weak  and  exhausted  by  the  hard  marches  and  sleepless  nights,  and  the 
surgeon  had  taken  him  in  hand,  directing  him  to  leave  the  ranks,  but  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to  the  hospital.  "  I  would  rather  die  than 
be  out  of  my  place  to-day,"  he  said. 

He  was  in  the  charge,  but  a  ball  passed  through  his  brain ;  and  there 
upon  the  hill-side,  almost  up  to  the  Confederate  works,  as  night  came  on, 
he  lay,  with  the  rain-drops  falling  npon  his  upturned  face, (9)  his  last  battle 
fought,  the  victory  won. 

What  a  scene  it  was  on  the  Franklin  pike — on  that  night  so  fateful  to 
the  defeated  Confederates !  The  Union  cavalry  dashed  upon  a  wagon 
train,  shot  the  horses,  and  set  the  wagons  on  fire.  Some  of  them  were  filled 
with  ammunition,  and  then  came  the  terrific  explosions,  the  plunging  of 
horses,  the  cries  of  the  frightened  teamsters. 

With  the  early  dawn  the  Union  cavalry  was  moving  along  the  Frank- 
lin pike,  finding  it  strewn  with  wrecks  of  wagons.  The  demoralized  Con- 
federates had  broken  their  muskets  over  wagon  wheels  and 
cast  them  into  the  ditch.  Ammunition  had  been  dumped  by 
the  road-side,  boxes  smashed  open,  to  be  spoiled  by  the  falling  rain. 

The  Union  cavalry  came  upon  the  Confederates  at  Harpeth  River. 
Forrest  had  joined  Hood,  and  placed  his  artillery  in  position  to  sweep  the 
turnpike.  There  was  a  sharp  combat — a  charge  of  the  Union  troops,  hand- 
to-hand  fights — ending  by  the  Confederates  abandoning  the  cannon  and 
fleeing  in  the  darkness  towards  Franklin. 

They  crossed  Rutherford  Creek  and  destroyed  the  bridge.  The  stream 
was  a  foaming  torrent.  Wilson's  pontoons  were  far  in  the  rear.  The 
horses  were  breaking  down  ;  the  country  had  been  stripped  of  all  forage, 
the  ground  white  with  snow,  and  there  was  a  halt  for  supplies. 

The  Union  cavalry  started  once  more  on  the  track  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, but  Hood  was  across  Duck  River,  hurrying  to  Pulaski. 

Dec.  21,  1864.  .         • 

Christmas,  to  the  fleeing  Confederates,  was  a  day  of  inexpres- 
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sible  gloom.  It  was  a  pitiable  sight :  thousands  of  them  reeling  along  the 
roads,  weak,  exhausted,  barefooted,  without  food  other  than  corn  gathered 
with  from  the  fields  and  parched  by  their  bivouac  fires — dejected,  routed, 
the  consciousness  that  the  cause  for  which  they  were  endur- 
ing such  hardships  was  destined  to  end  in  failure.  Thou- 
sands fell  out  of  the  ranks  from  utter  inability  to  move  on;  other  thou- 
sands deliberately  deserted,  and  made  their  way  as  best  they  could  to 
their  distant  homes.  Hood  saw  his  army  melting  away  without  power  to 
prevent  it.     He  reached  Tupelo.  Mississippi,  with  about  eighteen  thousand 
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men,  and  then,  conscious  that  his  military  career  was  ended,  telegraphed 
to  Richmond  asking  to  be  relieved  of  the  command. 

There  was  joy  throughout  the  Northern  States  over  the  victory  at 
Nashville.  General  Logan,  on  his  way  to  relieve  Thomas,  heard  the  news 
at  Louisville,  and  went  no  farther.  General  Grant  sent  a  despatch  to 
Thomas  from  Washington,  congratulating  him  upon  the  victory,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  President  Lincoln  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  sent  despatches,  and  the  whole  country  rejoiced  over  the  wel- 
come tidings. 


NOTES  TO   CHAPTER  VII. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    WELDON   RAILROAD. 

rT^HE  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  made  its  way  from  Culpeper,  on  the 
-*-  Rapidan,  in  Virginia,  to  Petersburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Appomattox. 
(See  "Redeeming  the  Republic,"  chap,  iv.)  In  nearly  all  the  engage- 
ments after  the  first  great  battle  in  the  Wilderness  the  Confederates  had 
stood  behind  intrenchments,  and  the  Union  troops  in  the  open  field,  and 
they  in  consequence  suffered  terrible  loss.  By.  a  series  of  movements 
against  General  Lee's  right  flank  the  theatre  of  war  was  transferred  from 
the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  and  long  and  weary  marches  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  siege  operations,  and  efforts  to  break  through  the  Confederate 
defences. 

In  "Redeeming  the  Republic"  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  mine  excavated  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Ninth  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  explosion,  and  the  assault,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Union  troops  to  hold  the  position.  General  Grant  never  had  much 
faith  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  such  means.  He  had  seen  that 
he  could  not  expect  to  break  through  the  Confederate  line  by  any  direct 
assault.  He  must  extend  his  line  of  intrenchments  west,  and  seize  the 
railroad  leading  from  Petersburg  to  Weldon.  If  he  could  take  and  hold 
that  line  of  communication  it  would  trouble  General  Lee,  by  making  it  more 
difficult  for  him  to  supply  his  army.  General  Grant,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
sent  Sheridan  to  take  command  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 

Aug.  18,  1864.  iii  i         t  •    .  i       -fir  ii  -ii 

and  lie  thought  that  by  seizing  the  Weklon  railroad  two  ob- 
jects would  be  gained — that  already  stated,  and  also  that  Lee  might  possi- 
bly order  a  portion  of  Early's  troops  to  hasten  to  Petersburg,  which  would 
enable  Sheridan  to  win  a  victory.  (') 

The  Weldon  railroad,  six  miles  below  Petersburg,  passed  through  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Gurley,  the  point  which  General  Grant  desired  to  reach. 
General  Warren,  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  was  selected  for  the  movement, 
with  a  brigade  of  cavalry  commanded  by  Colonel  Spear.  They  started 
early  in  the  morning.  The  troops  reached  the  railroad,  and  finding  it 
11 
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defended  by  a  small  force  of  Confederate  cavalry  under  General  Dearing. 
Griffin's  division  formed  along  the  railroad,  facing  west.  The  soldiers 
stacked  their  guns,  ranged  themselves  along  the  track,  took  hold  all  at  the 
same  time,  lifted  several  hundred  feet  of  rails  and  ties,  and  tipped  them 
into  the  ditch.  General  Ayres's  division  moved  north  about  a  mile  from 
Griffin.  Crawford's  division  moved  at  the  same  time  on  Ayres's  right,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  road,  to  a  cornfield,  with  the  right  flank  in  a  piece  of 
woods.  General  Cutler's  division  was  held  in  reserve.  General  Griffin 
placed  Colonel  Dushene's  Maryland  brigade  west  of  the  railroad,  and 
Hayes's  east  of  it. 

A  Confederate  courier  rode  in  hot  haste  into  Petersburg  with  the  news 
that  the  Union  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  road  near  the  Globe  Tav- 
ern, a  mile  north  of  Mr.  Gurley's.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry ;  lightning 
was  flashing,  thunder  rumbling,  and  rain  falling  in  torrents,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  General  Heth,  with  Davis's  and  Walker's  brigades,  from 
marching  to  the  Globe  Tavern.  They  came  through  the  woods,  struck 
Dushene's  brigade  a  sudden  blow,  and  drove  it  across  the  railroad.  Gen- 
eral Ayres  rearranged  his  line  and  quickly  repulsed  Heth.  It  was  a  short 
but  vigorous  battle,  the  loss  being  nearly  one  thousand  on  each  side.  Heth 
retreated,  leaving  his  wounded  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Warren. 

It  was  nearly  two  miles  from  the  right  flank  of  Crawford's  division  to 
the  pickets  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  which,  before  the  movement  of  Warren, 
formed  the  extreme  left  of  Grant's  line.  Warren  was  in  a 
dense  forest,  traversed  by  cart-paths,  but  no  Union  scouts  had 
travelled  them.  He  was  aware  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Confederates 
would  make  another  attempt  to  dislodge  him,  and  so  Bragg's  brigade  of 
Cutler's  division  was  brought  in  on  the  right  of  Crawford  to  connect  with 
the  Ninth  Corps. 

General  Lee  was  quick  to  see  that  he  must  strike  a  vigorous  blow  or 
things  would  work  greatly  to  his  disadvantage.  The  Confederate  scouts 
reported  the  formation  of  Warren's  troops — that  there  was  only  a  thin 
picket-line  between  Crawford's  division  and  the  Ninth  Corps.  Gen.  A.  P. 
Hill  started  with  Heth's  two  brigades  and  General  Mahone's  troops  (three 
brigades),  Pegram's  batteries,  and  Lee's  cavalry.  Heth  was  to  attack 
Ayres ;  while  Mahone,  whose  home  was  at  Petersburg,  and  who  was 
familiar  with  all  the  forest  paths,  was  to  break  through  the  thin  line  and 
cut  off  Warren  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  Mahone  formed  his  troops  in 
column  of  fours,  which  clashed  through  Bragg's  thin  line,  and  marching 
south,  gained  the  rear,  faced  suddenly  west,  and  struck  Crawford.  At 
the  same  moment  Heth  fell  upon  Ayres  by  the  railroad.     Crawford  was 
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obliged  to   change  his  line;  so,  instead    of  facing  north,  the  men  stood 
looking  to  the  east. 

Bat  Generals  Wilcox  and  "White,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  arrived,  fell  upon  Mahone,  taking  him  in  flank,  and  compelling 
him  to  make  a  quick  retreat.  Ayres  again  repulsed  Heth,  and  the  sun 
went  down  with  Warren  holding  the  road  and  his  troops  throwing  up 
intrenchments. 

While  Warren  was  excuting  this  movement,  the  Second  Corps,  under 
General  Hancock,  was 
north  of  the  James  Riv- 
er for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  a  demon- 
stration that  Lee  could 
send  no  troops  to  the 
valley  of  the  Shenando- 
ah to  aid  Early.  That 
object  had  been  gain- 
ed, and  also,  what  was 
more  important,  the 
Weldon  Railroad.  But 
the  time  had  come  for 
Hancock  to  return,  and 
so  through  the  night 
the  Second  Corps  was 
moving  southward 
across  the  James. 

General  Warren 
took  a  new  position  in 
rear  of  his  first  line, 
and  erected  strono;  in- 
trenchments.      Once    more   the   Confederates  advanced   under  Bill,  who 

Aug  21  1864  lia(i  llis  0Wn  corPs  and  Part  °f  H°ke's  division  and  Fitz- 
Hugh  Lee's  cavalry.  Warren  had  thirty  cannon,  which 
made  great  havoc  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and,  together  with  the  mus- 
ketry fire,  was  so  destructive  that  they  were  everywhere  repulsed.  In 
the  battle  Hagood's  South  Carolina  brigade  came  clear  up  to  the  intrench- 
ments. The  Confederates  ceased  firing,  and  the  Union  soldiers,  thinking 
they  had  surrendered,  also  stopped,  and  sprang  over  the  breastwork,  cap-. 
taring  five  hundred  and  seventeen  prisoners,  with  six  flags ;  but  in  the 
confusion  a  large  part  of  the  South  Carolinians  escaped. 
11* 
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The  day  was  hot  and  sultry,  and  hundreds  of  soldiers,  Union  and  Con- 
federate alike,  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  broken  down  by  the  heat.  It  was  a 
heart-sickening  scene — the  ground  strewn  with  killed,  and  men  dying  for 
want  of  water. 

The  newspapers  in  Richmond  published  glowing  accounts  of  victories 
won  by  the  Confederate  troops  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  but  it  was  not  a 
cheerful  letter  which  General  Lee  sent  to  Mr.  Seddon :  "  The  enemy's 
superiority  in  numbers,"  it  said,  "  has  enabled  him  to  effect  a  lodgement 
on  the  Weldon  Railroad.  ...  If  driven  from  the  place  he  now  occupies,  he 
could  not  be  prevented  from  striking  the  road  at  some  other  point.  .  .  . 
Our  supply  of  corn  is  exhausted  to-day,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  small 
reserve  in  Richmond  is  consumed."  (2)  A  clerk  in  the  War  Department 
at  Richmond  made  these  entries  in  his  diary : 

"  We  have  details  of  the  battle  yesterday.  Our  loss  was  one  thousand ; 
the  enemy's,  it  is  said,  from  five  to  eight  thousand.  To-day  we  had  a  dis- 
tribution of  meats,  etc.     Custis  [his  son]  and  I  invested  two 

Aug.  19,  1864.    .         .       t     t    11  tit      i  -i  •  if 

hundred  dollars.  We  have  received  twenty-six  pounds  of 
bacon  and  twenty-four  smoked  herring — worth  here  about  two  hundred 
dollars.  Half  the  money  remains  in  the  agent's  hands,  for  which  we  ex- 
pect to  get  three  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  if  the  enemy  will  let  the  rail- 
roads alone.  .  .  .  The  meat  we  had  to-day  will  supply  two  ounces  for  each 
member  of  my  family  daily  for  two  months.  This  is  war — terrible  war."  (3) 
The  effect  of  cutting  off  General  Lee's  supplies  was  soon  felt  by  the 
soldiers  behind  the  defences  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Those  who  had 
enlisted  through  loyalty  to  the  Confederate  flag,  who  believed  that  they 
were  fighting  for  a  great  principle,  bore  the  privation  with  heroic  fortitude. 
Though  they  were  reduced  at  times  to  half  rations  they  did  not  grumble. 
But  there  were  soldiers  in  General  Lee's  army  who  had  been  forced  into 
the  army  by  the  conscription  law,  who  had  no  heart  in  the  war,  and  who, 
with  a  clearer  vision  than  their  comrades,  saw  that  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  was  weakening.  They  knew  that  the  railroads  of 
the  South  were  being  destroyed  ;  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  repair  them.  They  saw  that  Grant  had  forced  Lee  from  north- 
ern Virginia  to  Petersburg ;  that  Sheridan  was  sweeping  Early  from  the 
Shenandoah ;  that  Sherman  had  made  his  way  from  Chattanooga  to  At- 
lanta, and  that  all  the  seaports  were  closed  except  Charleston  and  Wil- 
mington. Need  we  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Union 
.pickets  often  saw  Confederate  soldiers  coining  into  the  lines  and  giving 
themselves  up  %  Every  day  the  provost  marshal  of  the  army  received  re- 
ports of  the  coming  in  of  those  who  saw  that  there  was  little  hope  for  the 
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establishment  of  the  Confederacy,  and  who  were  ready  to  place  themselves 
once  more  under  the  old  flag. 

The  Union  soldiers  were  hard  at  work  the  while  building  intrench- 
ments  extending  all  the  way  from  the  Appomattox  River,  north-east  of 
Petersburg,  to  the  Globe  (or  Yellow)  Tavern,  on  the  Weldon  Railroad, 
south  of  the  city.  It  was  seen  that  though  Warren  was  holding  the  rail- 
road, the  Confederates  could  still  make  it  in  some  degree  useful  by  bring- 
ing the  trains  as  far  as  Rowanty  Creek,  fifteen  miles  beyond  the  Globe 
Tavern,  and  then  wagoning  the  supplies  by  a  road  leading  to  Dinwiddie 
Court-house,  and  from  there  over  the  Boydton  plank  road  to  Petersburg. 
It  was  thirty  miles — two  days  for  an  army  team — but  General  Lee  de- 
sired to  keep  the  line  of  communication  open.  General  Grant,  on  the 
other  hand,  determined  that  the  railroad  should  be  destroyed  as  far  south 
as  Rowanty  Creek.  To  accomplish  it,  he  directed  General  Hancock  to 
hasten  southward  and  tear  up  the  track.  It  was  an  exhausting  march. 
with  the  mercury  up  to  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade  and  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring  the  pines  of  the  forest.  Heavy  clouds  rolled  up  the  western 
sky  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  but  the  troops  stopped  only  long  enough 
to  cook  their  coffee.  They  reached  the  railroad  south  of  Warren's  posi- 
tion, and  removed  the  rails  all  the  way  to  Reams's  Station,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles.  General  Hancock  had  two  divisions,  Gibbon's  and  Miles's,  and 
a  division  of  cavalry  under  General  Gregg.  The  cavalry  pushed  across 
the  railroad  and  out  upon  the  roads  west  of  it,  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  Confederate  force.  The  men  who  were  tearing  up  the 
track  were  within  five  miles  of  Rowanty  Creek  when  the  cavalry  pickets 
gave  notice  that  a  large  Confederate  force  was  near  at  hand.  The  Union 
signal-officers,  iust  before  dark,  had  seen  a  lanre  bodv  of  Con- 

Aug.  24, 1864.     .  .  .  °  J 

federates  moving  south  from  their  intrenchments,  and  couriers 
were  sent  to  inform  General  Hancock  that  probably  he  was  to  be  attack- 
ed. Most  of  the  troops  were  at  Reams's  Station.  There  were  low  banks 
of  earth  along  the  railroad  and  across  it,  which  had  been  hastily  thrown 
up  two  months  before  by  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gen- 
eral Wilson  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Confederate  cavalry.  ("Re- 
deeming the  Republic,"  p.  362.)  The  embankment  ran  along  the  west  side 
of  the  railroad  a  third  of  a  mile,  and  two  others  across  the  railroad,  making 
the  intrenchments  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram.     General  Miles's  division 

was  behind  the  northern  defence,  General  Gibbon's  behind 

Aug.  25,  1864.      .  .  -r»        •  ci  i*  i       i      -i  •    •   • 

the  southern.  Portions  of  the  troops  of  botli  divisions  stood 
back  to  back  a  third  of  a  mile  apart.  They  were  a  little  more  than  eight 
thousand,  including  two  thousand  cavalry. 
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General  Meade,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Gen- 
eral Grant,  was  not  disturbed  when  the  signal-officer  reported  that  a  force 
was  on  its  way,  evidently  Confederates,  to  attack  Hancock,  for  he  had 
often  expressed  a  desire  that  they  would  come  out  from  behind  their  in- 
trenchments.(4) 

The  Union  cavalry,  early  in  the  morning,  reported  that  there  were 
troops  in  the  woods  north-west  of  Hancock's  position,  but  the  men  of  Gib- 
bon's division,  after  eating  breakfast,  began  to  tear  up  the  track.  The 
signs  increased  that  a  large  force  was  approaching,  and  by  mid-forenoon 
Hancock  recalled  Gibbon,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  an  assault  from 
the  enemy.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  telegraph  men  were  running 
a  line  of  wire  between  Warren's  position  and  Iteams's  Station.  It  is 
probable  that  General  Meade  did  not  know  it,  for  he  was  sending  mes- 
sengers with  despatches.  "  I  think,"  read  a  message  sent  at  one  o'clock, 
"from  all  the  information  I  can  obtain,  that  the  enemy  is  about  assum- 
ing the  offensive,  and  will  either  attack  you  or  interpose  between  you 
and  Warren.  .  .  .  You  can  exercise  your  judgment  about  withdrawing 
your  command  and  resuming  your  position  on  the  left  and  rear  of  War- 
ren.'^6) Before  the  message  reached  Hancock  the  Confederates  were 
assaultine;  him :  three  brigades  of  Gen.  Cadmus  Wilcox's  division — 
Lane's,  Scales's,  and  McGowan's — and  Anderson's  brigade  of  Field's  di- 
vision, with  two  brigades  of  cavalry  under  Gen.  Wade  Hampton.  These 
were  the  first  to  arrive,  and  without  waiting  for  the  other  divisions,  made 
a  fierce  assault.  The  battle  had  begun  before  Hancock  received  Meade's 
despatch.  Two  regiments  of  McGowan's  brigade  marched  through  the 
woods  southward  with  the  cavalry  until  they  had  gained  the  left  flank  of 
Hancock,  then  turned  east,  crossed  the  railroad,  and  came  against  Gibbon's 
division  and  the  cavalry  under  Gregg.  The  other  brigades  advanced 
against  the  north-west  angle  of  the  intrenchments  held  by  General  Miles's 
division,  Anderson  on  the  right,  Scales  on  the  left,  with  two  regiments  of 
Lane's  brigade.  They  were  in  the  woods,  and  the  Union  troops  could  not 
see  them  until  they  came  into  the  open  ground,  a  short  distance  from  the 
intrenchments. 

It  was  a  spirited  attack,  but  the  lines  quickly  melted  away  under  the 
fire  of  Miles  and  the  artillery.  Hampton's  cavalry  and  McGowran's  two 
regiments  were  easily  repulsed  by  Gibbon.  The  Confederate  commander, 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  had  made  the  mistake  of  attacking  before  he  was  ready. 
Possibly  it  was  the  mistake,  rather,  of  Gen.  Cadmus  Wilcox,  who  had  the 
direction  of  affairs,  for  General  Hill  was  ill  and  unable  to  give  personal 
attention  to  the  assault. 
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But  the  other  Confederate  divisions  were  arriving,  and  it  was  plain 
that  the  battle  was  not  ended.  The  excited  men  had  not  made  the  lone 
and  weary  march  to  retire  from  the  field  without  attempting  more.  Han- 
cock's situation  invited  them,  as  he  was  four  miles  from  General  Warren. 
His  formation,  though  behind  intrenchments,  was  not  a  good  one.  It  pre- 
sented two  angles,  one  which  might,  perhaps,  be  successfully  assaulted. 

The  troops  arriving  were  four  additional  brigades  under  General 
Heth,  with  eight  cannon  of  Pegram's  battalion. 

General  Meade,  knowing  that  a  formidable  body  of  Confederates  had 
marched  south,  ordered  Mott's  division  of  the  Second  Corps  and  Wilcox's 
division  of  the  Ninth  to  join  Hancock.  He  sent  them  by  the  plank  road, 
and  they  had  to  march  nine  miles ;  whereas,  if  they  had  taken  the  road 
leading  directly  south  from  the  Globe  Tavern,  by  the  side  of  the  railroad, 
it  would  have  been  a  march  of  only  four  miles.  Why  they  were  thus 
sent  lias  not  been  explained  by  General  Meade,  neither  are  we  informed 
why  he  continued  through  the  afternoon  to  send  his  despatches  by  cou- 
riers while  Hancock  was  using  the  telegraph.  General  Meade  sent  this 
message  a  little  before  three  o'clock  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  the  enemy  a  good  thrashing.  All  I 
apprehend  is  his  being  able  to  interpose  between  you  and  Warren.  You 
must  look  out  for  this."(6) 

At  the  same  hour  General  Heth,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the 
Confederates,  was  marshalling  his  troops  for  a  second  assault.  He  moved 
against  the  north-west  angle,  held  by  Miles's  division,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  adopted  another  plan.  He  placed  eight  cannon  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  opened  a  rapid  and  concentrated  fire  upon  the  troops  at  the 
angle.  The  shot  and  shells  not  only  did  execution  in  Miles's  ranks,  but 
went  on  to  Gibbon's  line  and  thus  became  a  fire  in  their  rear. 

The  Union  artillery  had  been  distributed  at  various  points  along  the 
line.  The  Confederate  sharp-shooters,  through  the  afternoon,  had  been 
picking  off  the  artillerymen  and  shooting  the  horses.  Nearly  all  of  the 
horses  of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Battery  had  been  killed.  Captain 
Sleeper,  commanding  the  battery,  and  several  of  the  men  had  been 
wounded.  Though  partially  disabled,  the  Union  artillery  were  quick  to 
reply,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  cannonade  went  on.(7) 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  before  General  Heth  was  ready  for  a  final 
charge.  He  placed  five  brigades  and  part  of  another  in  position.  The 
Confederates  coming  into  the  open  ground  found  fallen  trees  obstructing 
them,  but  it  was  only  a  short  distance  they  had  to  advance  to  reach  the 
intrenchments.     A  portion  of  the  Union  troops  stood  firm,  but  suddenly 
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a  panic  seized  some  of  Miles's  new  troops,  who  abandoned  the  breastworks 
and  ran.   In  an  instant  the  Confederates  were  leaping  over  the  embankment. 

A  large  number  of  the  men  of  a  brigade  commanded  by  Major  Byron, 
instead  of  fighting,  surrendered.  They  were  recruits  who  had  had  little 
discipline,  and  many  of  them  had  enlisted  to  obtain  the  bounty  of  eight 
hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars,  paid  by  the  officers  of  towns  and  mayors 
and  aldermen  of  cities,  to  fill  up  the  quota  of  troops.  Others  fled  across 
the  railroad.  One  of  the  cannoneers  of  the  right  gun  of  the  Tenth  Massa- 
chusetts Battery  sent  a  charge  of  canister  into  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
when  they  were  only  a  few  feet  from  its  muzzle.  The  men  handling 
the  next  gun  wheeled  it,  and  fired  into  their  ranks  after  they  had 
leaped  over  the  intrenchments,  and  then  ran.  The  cannoneers  of  the 
third  piece  did  the  same.(8)  With  loud  shouts  and  exultant  yells  the 
Confederates  seized  not  only  these  cannon,  but  also  the  guns  of  Brown's 
Rhode  Island  Battery  and  four  of  Lieutenant  Dauchey's  Twelfth  New 
York  Battery. 

One  of  Miles's  brigades,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rugg,  was 
standing  along  the  railroad  sheltered  by  an  excavation.  General  Miles 
ordered  a  charge  upon  the  Confederates.  Many  of  the  men  had  just  ar- 
rived from  the  North,  and  instead  of  obeying  the  command,  stood  still, 
as  if  dazed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  enemy,  who  the  next  mo- 
ment called  upon  them  to  surrender,  whereupon  they  threw  down  their 
arms  and  went  up  the. western  bank  of  the  railroad  excavation  as  pris- 
oners. The  victors  were  having  things  pretty  much  as  they  wished  then, 
but  suddenly  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  single  regiment,  the 
Sixty-first  New  York,  General  Miles's  own  regiment.  He  knew  the  men 
composing  it,  and  they  had  all  confidence  in  him.  We  see  him  once 
more  at  their  head.  They  are  only  two  hundred,  but  they  form  at  right 
angles  with  the  intrenchments,  pour  in  volley  after  volley,  rush  upon  those 
who  had  seized  the  guns  of  the  Twelfth  New  York,  and  repulse  them. 
General  Hancock  was  everywhere  along  the  lines,  riding  fearlessly  amid 
the  storm  of  bullets.  His  horse  was  shot.  A  bullet  cut  his  bridle-rein. 
A  soldier  rode  near  him  with  the  headquarters  flag,  which  was  pierced 
with  bullets,  one  splintering  the  staff. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  north-western  angle  the  cavalry  under 
Hampton,  which  had  dismounted,  was  falling  upon  Gibbon's  division,  the 
men  of  which,  finding  the  cannon-shot  of  the  Confederates  taking  them  in 
the  rear,  had  leaped  over  their  intrenchments  for  protection,  and  now  were 
obliged  to  leap  baek  to  face  Hampton.  Yain  were  all  the  efforts  of  Gib- 
bon and  his  subordinate  officers  to  bring  them  into  line.     Hampton  was 
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advancing  in  triumph,  but  the  Union  cavalry  under  Gregg  poured  in  such 
a  lire  that  he  was  held  in  check. 

It  was  a  gloomy  outlook  for  Hancock,  but  Werner's  New  Jersey  Bat- 
tery, in  rear  of  Gibbon,  opened  a  rapid  fire  upon  the  Confederates  advan- 
cing from  the  north-west  angle.  Gibbon  had  been  forced  from  his  in- 
trenchments ;  but  there  were  veterans  both  in  Miles's  and  Gibbon's 
divisions  who  had  been  in  a  score  of  battles,  and  who  now  resolutely 
confronted  the  Confederates,  and  fired  such  volleys  that  Heth  could  make 
no  further  advance. 

General  Hancock  did  not  think  it  wise  to  attempt  to  recover  his  in- 
trench ments.  The  rein- 
forcements sent  by  Gen- 
eral Meade  had  not  ar- 
rived; the  position  was  of 
no  value.  He  had  been 
sent  to  destroy  the  rail- 
road, and  the  task  had 
been  nearly  accomplish- 
ed. It  was  mortifying 
and  humiliating  to  him  to 
know  that  he  had  been 
driven  from  his  intrench- 
ments — that  for  the  first 
time  during  the  war  a 
cannon  had  been  lost  by 
the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  die,  but  I  pray  God  I  may  never  leave  this  field," 
he  said.(9) 

He  might  have  remained,  and  with  the  reinforcements  sent  by  Meade 
renewed  the  attack  in  the  morning,  but  he  thought  it  better  to  accept 
defeat  and  withdraw.  A  despatch  came  from  Meade  directing  him  to 
return.  General  Lee,  at  the  same  time,  while  rejoicing  over  what  Hill 
and  Heth  had  accomplished,  was  alarmed  for  their  safety,  for  they  were  a 
long  distance  from  any  support,  and  were  Grant  so  disposed  he  might 
possibly  cut  off  their  retreat.  They  had  captured  nine  cannon  and  taken 
more  than  one  thousand  prisoners.  The  losses  in  killed  and  wounded 
were  about  the  same — nearly  one  thousand  in  each  army. 

The  troops  commanded  by  Hancock  had  won  a  brilliant  reputation 
as  being  a  body  of  men  that  could  always  be  depended  upon  in  battle. 
12 
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SIGNAL  STATION. 


Why  such  apathy  at  Reams's  Station?  Because  they  were  weary  and 
overworked.  They  had  been  hurried  from  the  north  side  of  the  James, 
and  had  made  a  long  march  in  a  burning  sun.  They  had  been  drenched 
by  the  sudden  showers,  had  had  no  time  for  rest.     More  than  this,  the 
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ranks  which  at  the  Wilderness  numbered  thirty  thousand  had  been  reduced 
to  ten  thousand.  New  and  undisciplined  recruits  had  come  to  take  the 
places  of  veterans  who  were  at  rest  forever  on  the  fields  of  Spottsvlvania, 
North  Anna,  and  Cold  Harbor.  General  officers  who  by  long  service  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  men  had  been  succeeded  by  strangers.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonels were  commanding  brigades,  and  captains  regiments.  The 
position  which  General  Hancock  occupied  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  He  had  been  attacked  by  double  his  own  force.  General  Meade 
had  unaccountably  sent  the.  reinforcements  five  miles  out  of  their  way. 
It  is  probable  that  if  Wilcox's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps  and  Mott's 
division  of  the  Second  Corps  had  been  sent  directly  along  the  railroad  that 
the  Confederates  would  have  been  signally  defeated,  for  they  would  have 
arrived  at  an  opportune  moment,  and  would  have  been  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  It  also  seems  probable  that  if  when 
General  Meade  learned,  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  that  the  Confederates 
were  marching  south,  he  had  sent  all  his  available  troops  from  the  Globe 
Tavern  directly  upon  them,  Hill  and 
Heth  might  have  been  cut  off  from 
Lee  and  completely  routed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  a  good  deal  troubled  by 
the  loss  of  the  Weldon  road,  for  it 
cut  him  off  from  any  direct  commu- 
nication with  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton, and  all  the  Atlantic  coast.     He 
saw  that  General  Grant  was  also  evi- 
dently intending  to  get  possession  of 
the  railroad  running  from  Petersburg 
along  the  south  side   of  the  Appo- 
mattox ;  to  prevent  which  a  large  party  of  men  with  axes  were  set  to  work 
along  Gravelly  and  Hatcher's  runs — two  streams  south-west  of  Petersburg 
— cutting  down  trees  and  building  intrenchments,  so  that  if  the  Union  army 
were  to  move  in  that  direction  the  Confederates  would  have  an  advantage. 

On  the  Union  side  axes  and  shovels  were  also  employed,  and  the  in- 
trenchments made  so  strong  that  they  could  be  held  by  a  small  body  of 
men.  The  Union  signal-officers  climbed  tall  trees,  set  up  ladders,  and 
from  their  leafy  perch  looked  over  the  forest,  sweeping  the  horizon  with 
their  glasses  to  learn  what  was  going  on  within  the  Confederate  lines. 
From  morning  till  night  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  heard,  as  the  pickets 
of  the  two  armies  fired  at  each  other  from  behind  their  mounds  of  earth, 
12* 
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and  scarcely  an  hour  passed  that  the  deep  booming  of  cannon  was  not 
heard  somewhere  from  James  River  to  the  Weldon  Railroad. 

As  the  Union  lines  extended  west  a  railroad  was  constructed,  running 
in  rear  of  the  intrenchments,  with  frequent  stations  and  sidings,  so  that 
the  supplies  could  be  taken  from  the  steamers  at  City  Point  to  all  the 
troops,  thus  doing  away  with  a  large  number  of  horses  and  wagons. 
Great  buildings  were  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  James.  The  steamboats 
could  unload  on  one  side,  and  the  railroad  trains  receive  the  barrels  of 
beef,  pork,  flour,  bread,  boxes  of  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  and  supplies  of 
ammunition  on  the  other.  Troops  arriving  by  the  river  could  step  at  once 
into  the  cars  and  be  whirled  to  the  different  stations  along  the  line.    Trains 
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were  run  by  schedule  time.  There  was  method  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  Quartermasters'  and  Commissaries'  departments.  Every  regiment  could 
count  upon  receiving  its  supplies  promptly  whenever  needed.  By  this 
means  the  army  could  act  with  efficiency. 

There  were  places  along  the  railroad  where  the  cars  came  in  view  of 
the  Confederate  artillerymen,  who,  whenever  they  saw  locomotives  ap- 
proaching, sighted  their  cannon  and  opened  fire ;  but  the  Union  soldiers 
soon  threw  up  thick  banks  of  earth,  which  protected  the  trains,  and  the 
locomotive  passed  along,  receiving  no  damage  from  the  shot,  which  buried 
themselves  in  the  embankment.  The  Confederates,  seeing  that  they  could 
not  hinder  the  running  of  the  trains,  after  a  while  ceased  firing. 

A  telegraph  line  was  constructed  connecting  all  the  headquarters  of 
the  corps  commanders  with   the   headquarters   of  General    Meade    and 
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General  Grant.  If  anything  happened  at  any  point  along  the  line  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  instantly  informed.  Not  only  could  General  Grant 
know  what  was  taking  place  along  his  own  lines,  but  he  could  give  direc- 
tions to  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah,  to  Sherman  at  Atlanta,  and  hold 
communication  with  President  Lincoln  in  Washington.  So  science  and 
invention  were  revolutionizing  old  methods  of  war,  and  making  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  a  degree  present  with  all  the  armies. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


FORT   HARRISON   AND    HATCHER'S  RUN. 


nPEN  miles  below  Richmond,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  James,  is  a  high 
-*-  bluff  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Chapin,  where  the  Confederates  had  erected 
a  fortification,  and  named  it  Fort  Harrison,  in  honor  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1840,  and 

whose  birthplace  was  a 
few  miles  farther  down 
the  James.  It  was  a  for- 
tification  in  the  outer 
line  of  the  defences  of 
Richmond.  General 
Grant  knew  that  Gener- 
al Lee  had  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  a  portion 
of  his  troops  from  the 
breastworks  and  send 
them  south  of  Peters- 
burg to  meet  the  move- 
ment which  he  had  made 
to  the  Weldon  Railroad, 
and  he  thought  possibly 
he  might  make  a  coun- 
ter-movement towards 
Fort  Harrison  and  break ' 
through  the  Confederate 
line  of  defences. (')  We 
are  to  remember  that  war  is  a  game  of  strategy,  like  that  of  chess,  but  the 
pawns  and  castles  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  were  living  men,  to  be 
moved  hither  and  thither  or  deliberately  sacrificed  that  the  victory  might 
be  won  at  last. 

Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  James 
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at  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  General  Grant  determined  to  send  him  with 
a  large  force  across  the  James  to  assault  the  Confederate  intrench  men  ts, 
which  were  not  very  strongly  guarded.  It  was  hoped  that  by  a  secret 
night  movement  they  might  be  carried. 

General  Ord,  commanding  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  and  General  Birney 
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the  Tenth,  were  to  make  the  attempt.  Pontoon-bridges  were  laid  ;  one 
for  General  Ord  at  Aiken's  Landing,  two  miles  below  Dutch 
Gap,  who  was  to  move  against  Fort  Harrison,  and  that  for 
Birney  at  Deep  JBottom,  farther  down  the  river,  who  was  to  attack  Fort 
Gilmer.     The  entire  force  was  about  ten  thousand. 

Quite  likely  the  Confederate  scouts  discovered  that  something  unusual 
was  going  on  in  the  Union  army,  for  the  soldiers  were  to  take  three  days' 
rations,  and  one  of  the  pontoons  had  to  be  laid  before  the  troops  could 
start.  Birney  left  his  intrenchments  in  front  of  Petersburg  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark.    General  Ord  started  a  little  later.    Day  was  dawning  when  they 
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crossed  the  James  and  moved  up  their  respective  roads.  They  had  not 
gone  far  before  they  came  upon  the  Confederate  pickets,  who  ran  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  Fort  Harrison  with  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Union 
troops.  It  was  half-past  seven  and  the  sun  above  the  eastern  horizon  when 
General  Ord  reached  the  open  ground  in  front  of  Fort  Harrison.  He  was 
still  more  than  a  mile  from  the  fortification,  which  was  connected  with  Fort 
Gilmer,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  north,  by  two  lines  of  intrench- 
ments.  General  Lee  had  a  line  of  works  extending  all  the  way  from  the 
James  to  the  Chickahominy  ;  there  was  also  an  interior  line  from  Fort  Gil- 
mer to  the  James.  If  General  Grant  were  to  gain  Fort  Harrison,  it  would 
not  give  him  possession  of  the  interior  line  on  the  James  ;  but  if  he  should 
succeed  in  taking  Gilmer,  it  would  compel  General  Lee  to  give  up  the 
line  from  that  point  to  the  river,  including  the  strong  fortification  on 
the  bluff.  (s) 

General  Ord  examined  Fort  Harrison  with  his  glass.     He  could  see 

sixteen  cannon  planted  to  cover  every  acre  of  the  ground  in  front  of  it. 

General  Stannard,  commanding  one  of  the  divisions,  was  also 
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examining  the  work.  "  It  is  too  strong  for  us  to  attempt  its 
capture  with  only  one  division,"  said  Ord.  "I  can  take  it!"  Stannard's 
reply.     "  Very  well,  go  ahead."  (3) 

It  did  not  take  General  Stannard  long  to  bring  his  division  into  line. 
He  had  twenty-eight  hundred  men,  in  three  brigades  of  four  regiments 
each.  The  Tenth  New  Hampshire  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
New  York  were  to  advance  as  skirmishers.  He  deployed  in  line  a  regi- 
ment from  each  brigade,  and  then  formed  the  other  regiments  of  each  bri- 
gade in  column  behind  it,  so  that  the  assaulting  force  was  like  the  letter  E. 

FIRST    BRIGADE.  TUIRD   BRIGADE.  SECOND   BRIGADE. 

13  N.  H.  ^— —       — ^— —  58  Peun. 

81  N.  Y.  8  Conn-  — —  92  N.  Y. 

89  N.  Y.  96  K  Y.  —^~~~-~  21  Conn- 

139  n.  y.  108  Penn. 

General  Heckman's  division  was  to  pass  in  rear  of  Stannard,  and  come 
into  line  on  his  right.  The  Confederate  cannon  sent  shells  upon  the 
troops  as  they  advanced ;  and  the  troops  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  has- 
tening into  the  fort.  There  was  no  time  for  delay.  Undaunted  by  the 
prospect,  or  by  the  shells  exploding  among  them,  Stannard's  men  moved 
across  the  open  field  upon  the  double-quick. 

"  Halt !"  It  was  the  command  of  Colonel  Koberts,  commanding  the 
third  brigade,  to  his  men  in  the  centre.  "  Get  your  breath."  They  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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"  I'll  give  you  two  minutes  to  take  the  fort.     Forward  !"(4) 
They  go  up  the  hill-side  to  the  embankment,  which  is  eighteen  feet 
thick,  with  a  deep  ditch  protecting  it,     A  Confederate  officer  sitting  on 
his  horse  on  the  bridge  crossing  the  ditch  to  the  sally-port  fires  his  re- 
volver at  them.      A  rattling  fire  runs  along  the  parapet  in  their  faces. 
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The  cannons  belch  their  flames — one  loaded  so  heavily  that  it  leaps  from 
the  carriage  and  tumbles  to  the  ground.  Billy  Bourke,  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
Pennsylvania,  runs  up  the  glacis  of  the  fort,  stands  a  moment  on  its  para- 
pet, and  then  rolls  into  the  ditch,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  fore- 
head. The  color-bearer  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
falls,  and  Captain  Clay  seizes  the  flag.  Lieutenant  Johnson  and  private 
Copeland  gain  the  parapet — Copeland  to  fall  with  a  wound  in  his  head. 
Johnson  was  wounded  before  he  reached  the  ditch,  but  there  he  is  with 
another  wound  in  his  arm.  Captain  Clay  is  waving  the  flag  to  cheer  the 
men  behind.  Johnson  leaps  into  the  fort.  "Surrender!"  he  shouts,  and 
two  wounded  Confederate  officers  give  themselves  up,  but  a  bullet  pierces 
his  breast.  Captain  Clay  has  two  bullets  through  his  right  arm  and  a 
third  through  his  left  hand.  He  leans  against  the  parapet,  and  the  flag 
still  flutters  in  the  breeze.  (6)  The  Union  troops  were  pouring  in,  and 
the  struggle  was  quickly  over.  Not  content  with  gaining  the  fort,  Gen- 
eral Stannard's  troops  drove  the  enemy  from  the  breastworks  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  Confederate  gunboats  in  the  James  opened  with  their 
heavy  cannon,  so  that  they  could  not  take  the  works  towards  the  river. 
A  battery  behind  the  second  line  of  intrenchments  also  opened  fire.  In 
the  battle  General  Ord  was  wounded,  and  General  Heckman  succeeded 
to  the  command. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  Fort  Harrison  General  Birney  was  moving 
towards  Fort  Gilmer,  but  he  had  made  a  long  march  and  his  troops  were 
weary.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  he  was  ready  to 
attack.  The  enemy  had  had  time  to  bring  up  reinforcements.  The  regi- 
ments advanced  over  broken  ground  obstructed  by  fallen  trees.  The  col- 
ored troops  reached  the  fort  and  jumped  across  the  ditch,  but  the  parapet 
was  high,  and  so  steep  that  they  could  not  climb  it,  and  were  quickly 
repulsed. 

Had  we  been  in  Richmond  on  this  morning  we  might  have  seen  two 
gentlemen  taking  breakfast  in  a  restaurant.  It  was  a  frugal  meal — a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  cup  of  coffee  sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  three  eggs — and  the 
bill  sixteen  dollars !  While  eating  they  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  and 
the  volleys  of  musketry.  Breakfast  over,  they  passed  into  the  street. 
One  of  them  wrote  this  in  his  diary  of  what  was  going  on  : 

"  Information  came  that  the  enemy  had  captured  Fort  Harrison  and 
were  advancing  towards  the  city.  From  that  moment  much  excitement 
sprung  up  (the  greatest  I  have  ever  known  here),  and  all  the  local  organi- 
zations were  immediately  ordered  out.  Not  only  this,  but  squads  of 
guards  were  sent  into  the  streets  everywhere,  with  orders  to  arrest  every 
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able-bodied  man  they  met,  regardless  of  papers,  and  this  produced  con- 
sternation among  the  civilians.  The  offices  and  Government  shops  were 
closed,  and  the  tocsin  sounded  for  hours,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  fright- 
ening some  of  the  women. 

"  At  2  p.m.  the  fight  was  nearer,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy 
were  at  the  intermediate  fortifications,  three  miles  distant. 

"  From  the  observatory  on  the  War  Department  we  could  see  the  puffs 
of  white  smoke  from  our  guns;  but  these  were  at  the  intermediate  line, 
several  miles  distant,  and  the  enemy  were,  of  course,  beyond.  We  could 
see  our  cannon  firing  from  right  to  left  at  least  a  mile  in  length,  and  the 
enemy  had  evidently  made  much  progress  towards  the  city.  The  firing 
then  ceased,  however,  at  3  p.m.,  indicating  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn 
from  that  point;  but  the  booming  of  artillery  was  still  heard  farther 
to  the  right,  on  or  near  the  river;  and  this  continued  until  the  present 
writing,  5  p.m.  We  have  no  particulars,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  enemy 
were  handsomely  repulsed.  Clouds  of  dust  can  be  seen  with  the  telescope 
in  that  direction,  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  smoke.  It  arises, 
no  doubt,  from  the  march  of  troops'  sent  by  General  Lee.  We  must  soon 
have  something  definite  from  the  scene  of  action."  (°) 

Fort  Harrison  occupied  a  commanding  position,  and  its  loss,  with 
fifteen  guns,  was  a  serious  blow  to  General  Lee,  who  determined  to  re- 
capture it. 

The  troops  assigned  to  this  work  were  of  General  Ewell's  corps.  An- 
derson's, Bratton's,  and  Law's  brigades  of  Field's  division  were  to  attack 
in  front,  while  General  Hoke's  division  was  to  march  up  a 
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ravine,  which  would  shelter  them  from  the  fire  of  the  Union 
troops  until  they  were  within  six  hundred  feet  of  the  fort.  We  have  this 
account  from  a  Confederate  writer :  "  The  plan  of  attack  miscarried  by  a 
singular  coincidence.  Anderson's  men  being  put  in  motion  merely  to  ad- 
just the  line,  misunderstood  the  order  of  their  commander,  rushed  forward 
with  a  yell,  and  were  soon  past  control.  This  necessitated  rapid  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  other  brigades.  General  Hoke,  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal that  had  been  agreed  upon  for  action,  did  not  move,  and  the  enemy 
was  able  to  concentrate  his  fire  on  Field's  division.  Law's  brigade  accom- 
plished its  object  in  retaking  a  redan  to  the  left  of  the  fort,  thus  protect- 
ing our  left  flank ;  but  the  main  attack  failed,  and  the  general  result  was 
the  lodgement  of  Butler's  army  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  and  a 
position  thus  obtained,  menacing  Richmond,  was  held  to  the  close  of  the 
war."(7) 

In  this  attempt  to  retake  the  fort  the  Confederate  loss  was  not  less 
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than  one  thousand.  The  gentleman  in  Richmond  who  kept  a  diary  made 
this  entry  in  regard  to  what  was  taking  place  in  the  city : 

"  September  30th. — Cloudy,  and  occasional  showers.  None  of  the  pa- 
pers except  the  Whig  were  published  this  morning,  the  printers,  etc.,  being 
called  out  to  defend  the  city.  Every  device  of  the  military  authorities 
has  been  employed  to  put  the  people  here  in  the  ranks.  Guards  every- 
where, on  horseback  and  on  foot,  in  the  city  and  at  the  suburbs,  are  arrest- 
ing pedestrians,  who,  if  they  have  not  passes  from  General  Kemper,  are 
hurried  to  some  of  the  depots  or  to  the  City  Square  (iron  palings),  and 
confined  until  marched  to  the  field  or  released.  Two  of  the  clerks  of  the 
War  Department,  who  went  down  to  the  Spottswood  Hotel  to  hear  the 
news,  although  having  the  Secretary's  own  details,  were  hustled  off  to  a 
prison  on  Cary  Street,  to  report  to  Lieutenant  Bates,  who  alone  could  re- 
lease them.  But  when  they  arrived  no  Lieutenant  Bates  was  there,  and 
they  found  themselves  incarcerated  with  some  five  hundred  others  of  all 
classes  and  conditions.  Here  they  remained  cooped  up  for  an  hour,  when 
they  espied  an  officer  who  knew  them  and  had  them  released. 

"To-day  the  guards  arrested  judges  Reagan  and  Davis,  Postmaster- 
General  and  Attorney- General,  both  members  of  the  Cabinet,  because 
neither  of  them  was  over  fifty  years  old.  Judge  Reagan  grew  angry, 
and  stormed  a  little;  but  both  were  released  immediately. 

"  To-day  at  2  p.m.  another  battle  occurred  at  or  near  Fort  Harrison,  or 
Signal  Hill,  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  retake  the  post.  I 
never  heard  more  furious  shelling,  and  fear  our  loss  was  frightful,  pro- 
vided it  was  our  assault  on  the  enemy's  lines.  We  could  see  the  white 
smoke  from  the  observatory,  floating  along  the  horizon,  over  the  woods, 
and  down  the  river.  The  melee  of  sounds  was  terrific ;  heavy  siege-guns 
(from  our  steam-rams,  probably)  mingled  with  the  incessant  roar  of  field 
artillery.  At  3  p.m.  all  was  comparatively  quiet,  and  we  await  intelligence 
of  the  result. 

"October  1st. — Raining  and  cold.  Horrible  for  the  troops  in  the 
trenches. 

"The  battle  yesterday  (on  this  side  of  the  river)  was  an  attempt  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  retake  Fort  Harrison,  which  failed  after  two  essays.  General 
Lee  deemed  its  recapture  important,  and  exposed  himself  very  much  in 
the  assault,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  a  thrill  of  alarm  throughout  the  field. 
Bnt  it  all  would  not  do ;  the  enterprise  of  the  enemy  had  in  a  few  hours 
rendered  the  place  almost  impregnable.  Judge  Lyons,  who  came  in  to- 
day (from  a  visit  to  the  field),  estimates  our  killed  and  wounded  at  from 
seven  hundred  to  one  thousand."  (8) 
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General  Grant  wanted  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  railroad  which  runs 
from  Petersburg  south-west  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Appomattox. 
If  he  could  do  that  it  would  greatly  trouble  General  Lee  to  supply  his 
army  with  food.  Even  if  he  could  not  break  up  that  road,  an  extension  of 
the  lines  of  intrenchment  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Peebles,  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  Globe,  or  Yellow  Tavern,  as  it  was  called,  would  prevent  Lee  from 
using  two  roads  over  which  lie  was  receiving  supplies  by  wagons.  One  of 
these  was  called  the  Poplar  Spring,  and  the  other  the  Squirrel  Level  road. 
The  Confederates  had  erected  a  line  of  intrenchments  at  their  junction. 
Two  miles  beyond  Peebles's  is  the  Boydton  plank  road,  over  which  the 
wagon  trains  were  daily  passing,  bringing  forage  and  corn  for  the  army. 

General  Warren,  who  had  been  holding  the  Weldon  Railroad,  was  to 
take  two  of  his  divisions — Griffin's  and  Ayres's— and  General  Parke,  com- 
manding the  Ninth  Corps,  was  to  join  him  with  Wilcox's  and  Potter's 
divisions.  After  securing  the  position  at  Mr.  Peebles's  they  were  to  move 
north-west  to  the  Boydton  road.  Hancock,  with  the  Second  Corps,  was  to 
reach  the  Boydton  road,  then  turn  north,  march  to  Mr.  Burgess's  mill  on 
Hatcher's  Run,  and  from  there  turn  north-west  and  move  on  two  miles 
to  the  South  Side  Railroad.  General  Gregg,  with  the  cavalry,  was  to 
cover  his  flank.  Neither  General  Meade  nor  General  Grant  had  a  very 
good  map  of  the  section  of  country,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  wood.     They  did  not  know  that  General 
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Lee  had  constructed  a  formidable  line  of  intrenchments  all 

the  way  from  the  Weldon  to  the  Boydton  road,  and  that  trees  had  been 

slashed  down  along  Hatcher's  Run. 

The  three  corps  started  early  in  the  morning.  General  Warren,  with 
his  two  divisions,  had  marched  only  a  short  distance  before  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  a  strong  line  of  works.  The  troops  charged  across  Mr. 
Peebles's  field.  Colonel  Welch,  of  the  Sixteenth  Michigan,  was  the  first  to 
leap  over  the  breastworks,  and  was  shot  by  a  Confederate  soldier.  But  the 
entire  line,  a  moment  later,  was  swarming  over  it,  capturing  one  cannon 
and  several  prisoners.  A  large  number  of  new  recruits  had  joined  the 
army.  They  were  wholly  undisciplined,  and  many  of  them  ignorant  of 
military  affairs,  and  who  never  had  fired  a  gun.  (") 

General  Hancock,  marching  west  from  the  Globe  Tavern,  reached 
Hatcher's  Run  at  Mr.  Armstrong's  mill.  The  water  was  waist-deep,  but 
the  soldiers  waded  the  stream,  reached  the  Boydton  road,  and  went  on 
to  Burgess's  Mill,  to  find  a  line  of  breastworks,  with  a  strong  force  of  the 
enemy  ready  to  dispute  their  farther  advance.  General  Meade  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  had   followed,  and  were  at   Armstrong's   Mill.     There  was  a 
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gap  of  nearly  two  miles  between  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps,  and  Han- 
cock was  directed  to  remain  where  he  was  until  Warren  could  connect  the 
line  with  Crawford's  division.  The  woods  were  so  dense  that  officers  and 
men  alike  in  Crawford's  command  soon  lost  their  way. 

Rain  was  falling,  and  there  being  no  sunshine  they  could  not  tell  wheth- 
er they  were  going  north  or  south.  While  Crawford  was  thus  trying  to 
make  his  way,  generals  Grant  and  Meade  rode  to  Burgess's  Mill.  The 
artillerymen  across  Hatcher's  Run  fired  a  shell,  which  exploded  near  them, 
killing  one  man  and  wounding  another.  General  Grant  wanted  to  see  for 
himself  the  exact  situation,  and  with  one  of  his  staff,  Colonel  Babcock, 
rode  out  into  the  open  field  almost  to  Hatcher's  Run,  and  within  reach  of 
the  Confederate  sharp-shooters,  and  examined  the  ground. 

The  telegraph  running  along  the  Boydton  road  had  been  cut;  General 
Grant's  horse  ran  into  the  wire,  and  Colonel  Babcock  was  obliged  to  leap 
from  his  saddle  and  uncoil  it.  Generals  Hancock  and  Meade,  and  the 
officers  who  saw  him,  breathed  more  freely  when  he  turned  back.  He 
saw  that  it  was  a  very  strong  position,  and  that  it  was  held  by  a  large 
infantry  force.  Possibly  it  might  be  carried,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  make. 

"  Remain  till  morning,  and  then  withdraw,"  was  the  order  to  Hancock. 

The  Confederates  were  upon  their  own  ground,  and  acquainted  with 
every  road  and  foot-path.  They  knew  that  there  was  a  gap  between  Han- 
cock and  Warren.  General  Hill  saw  his  opportunity,  and  directed  Gen- 
eral Mahone  to  push  between  them  and  attack  Hancock's  right  flank, 
while  Hampton  with  the  cavalry  at  the  same  time  was  to  move  against 
his  left  flank  and  rear. 

Hatcher's  Run  is  a  small  stream.  Its  course  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Boydton  plank  road  is  south-east.  Mr.  Burgess's  mill-dam  was  just  be- 
low the  bridge,  and  the  pond  above  it.  The  owner  of  the  mill  also  kept 
tavern,  and  his  house  was  a  few  rods  south  of  the  bridge,  at  the  junction 
of  the  plank  road  and  the  White  Oak  road,  which  comes  in  from  the 
west. 

Through  the  afternoon  General  Hampton,  with  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry, dismounted,  was  making  a  show  of  attacking  Hancock's  left  flank 
and  rear,  but  was  confronted  by  General  Gregg.  Hampton  made  a  vig- 
orous assault,  but  was  repulsed  when  Captain  Best  opened  fire  with  his 
four  cannon  loaded  with  canister.  General  Egan's  division  of  Hancock's 
corps  was  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads — one  brigade  south  of  the 
White  Oak  road,  the  other  two  brigades  in  the  field  east  of  it.  A  Con- 
federate battery  on  the  north  side  of  Hatcher's   Run   was  sending   its 
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shells  upon  the  Union  troops,  and  two  guns  of  the  Tenth  Massachusetts 
Battery,  under  Lieutenant  Granger,  replied.  This  officer  was  very  cool 
'in  battle.  He  always  kept  close  watch  upon  the  shot  as  it  flew  towards 
the  mark  to  see  if  it  was  well  aimed,  and  gave  minute  directions  about 
firing.  His  missiles  were  sent  so  accurately  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  Confederate  battery  became  silent.  (10)  General  Hancock  directed 
General  Egan  to  cross  the  stream,  and  sent  General  McAllisters  brigade 
of  Mott's  division  to  sup- 
port him.  The  troops  ad- 
vanced, and  had  almost 
reached  the  run,  when 
they  heard  a  startling 
crash  of  musketry  in 
their  rear. 

Let  us  now  go  down 
the  Boydton  plank  road 
a  mile  and  see  the  mean- 
ing: of  it.  General  Han- 
cock  had  heard  for  some 
little  time  musket -shots 
in  the  woods  eastward, 
and  supposed  it  was  firing 
between  the  Confederate 
pickets  and  Crawford's 
skirmishers,  for  he  con- 
cluded that  that  division 
of  the  Fifth  Corps  was 
advancing.  In  order  to 
close  the  gap  between 
himself  and  Crawford  he 
sent  General  Pierce's  bri- 
gade into  the  woods.   He 

did  not  know  that  Heth's  division  of  Hill's  corps  was  forming  in  line  of 
battle  to  strike  him.  The  Fifth  Michigan  and  Ninety-third  JSTew  York 
regiments  were  in  Pierce's  front,  when  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  Heth.  In  an  instant  the  muskets  of  both  lines  were 
flashing.  General  Heth  had  five  thousand  men — five  times  as  many  as 
Pierce,  whose  troops  fell  back,  rapidly  followed  by  the  Confederates. 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  along  the  plank  road  and  in  the  fields 
where   Hancock's  ambulances   and   ammunition  wagons   were   parked — a 
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quick  harnessing  up  of  teams — but  when  harnessed,  what  could  they  do  ? 
Hampton,  with  his  dismounted  cavalry,  had  possession  of  the  plank  road 
southward ;  Heth  had  the  road  up  which  Hancock  had  marched  from 
Dabney's  Mill.  The  enemy  was  on  all  sides.  Heth  rushed  forward,  and 
gained  the  plank  road  between  Burgess's  Tavern  and  the  ambulances,  thus 
cutting  off  Egan's  division  from  Mott's  and  the  trains,  capturing  two  can- 
non of  Beck's  battery.  Lieutenant  Smith,  with  two  guns  of  the  Tenth 
Massachusetts  Battery,  was  in  the  field  east  of  the  tavern.  He  had  been 
firing  north  at  the  Confederate  battery  across  Hatcher's  Run,  and  had 
spent  nearly  all  his  solid  shot  and  shells.  The  other  four  guns  are  by  the 
plank  road.  When  Pierce's  brigade  comes  out  of  the  woods  the  fleeing 
soldiers  run  past  the  cannon.  "Shame  on  you,  boys!  Don't  leave  us!" 
shouts  one  of  the  cannoneers ;  and  some  of  the  fugitives  turn  round  to 
face  the  enemy  and  stand  by  the  battery.  Lieutenant  Granger  draws  his 
sword  and  tries  to  rally  the  infantry. 

"  Give  them  shell — we  can  whip  them !"  is  his  resolute  order,  and  the 
four  cannon  make  the  spot  a  sheet  of  flame. 

"  We  have  fired  the  last  shell,"  shouts  one  of  the  men. 

"Give  them  canister!"  and  the  hissing  missiles  were  poured,  a  continu- 
ous stream,  into  the  Confederate  line,  and  the  air  was  thick  with  leaden 
rain.  Daniel  W.  Atkinson  fell,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  heart  ceased 
its  beating.  His  comrades  had  great  respect  for  him.  He  was  brave  in 
battle,  and  never  flinched  from  doing  his  duty.  He  had  that  moral  cour- 
age which  enabled  him  to  live  a  consistent  Christian  life  amid  the  demor- 
alization of  the  camp.  If  the  battery  halted  on  the  march,  he  esteemed 
it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  step  aside  by  himself  and  read  his  Bible 
and  kneel  in  prayer. 

The  section  of  the  battery  under  Lieutenant  Smith  came  down  from 
the  field  east  of  the  tavern,  but  that  officer  reeled  from  his  saddle.  Lieu- 
tenant Granger  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  an  exploding  shell,  and  the 
battery  was  left  without  a  commissioned  officer.  (") 

Heth  faced  south  and  opened  fire  upon  Mott.  But  if  he  at  this 
moment  thought  that  he  was  going  to  reap  a  rich  harvest,  he  was  mis- 
taken. De  Trobriand's  brigade,  which  had  been  standing  west  of  the 
road,  was  sent  upon  the  double-quick  across  it,  facing  north,  with  Kerwin's 
brigade  of  dismounted  cavalry.  The  Confederates  saw  the  ambulances 
and  wagons  and  ammunition  trains,  and  were  confident  that  they  would 
soon  have  them ;  but  suddenly  a  change  came  over  them ;  their  yells 
ceased.  They  looked  behind  them,  faced  about  towards  the  north,  for 
Egan,  with  Smythe's,  Willett's,  and  McAllister's  brigades,  was  advancing 
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towards  thein.  The  Confederates  were  like  corn  between  two  millstones, 
in  danger  of  being  ground  to  powder.  More  than  this,  Pierce  had  ral- 
lied his  brigade,  and,  just  at  this  moment,  Major  Mitchell  led  the  First 
Minnesota  Regiment  of  Rugg's  brigade  against  Heth's  right  flank,  capt- 
uring two  hundred  prisoners  and  one  color. 

General  Hancock  had  this  to  say  of  the  battle : 

"I  do  not  think  the  enemy  comprehended  the  situation  exactly.  He 
pushed  rapidly  across  the  ridge,  rested  his  right  on  the  Boydton  plank 
road,  and,  facing  south,  commenced  firing.  De  Trobriand's  brigade  was 
quickly  formed  in  front  of  the  Dabney  Mill  road,  with  Kerwin's  brigade 
of  dismounted  cavalry  on  its  left.  Roder's  Battery  K,  Fourth  United 
States,  and  Beck's  battery  were  opened  on  the  enemy.  Major  Mitchell,  in 
returning  from  General  Egan,  found  theenemy  in  j^ossession  of  the  road, 
and  taking  the  First  Minnesota,  of  Rugg's  brigade,  opened  fire  on  him. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  intimation  he  had  of  any  considerable  force 
in  his  rear,  and  he  immediately  directed  a  part  of  his  fire  in  that  quarter. 
General  Egan  swept  down  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  while  the  line  formed 
along  the  Dabney  Mill  road  advanced  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the  new 
troops  faltered,  but  were  speedily  reformed.  The  general  advance  of  Egan 
was,  however,  irresistible,  and  the  enemy  was  swept  from  the  field  with 
the  loss  of  two  colors  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  The  captured  guns 
were  retaken.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this  attack  the  enemy  com- 
menced pressing  our  left  and  rear.  The  enemy  in  front  had  hardly  been 
repulsed  when  the  fire  in  the  rear  became  so  brisk  that  I  was  obliged  to 
send  General  Gregg  all  of  his  force  I  had  used  to  meet  the  attack  in  front,  as 
well  as  another  of  his  brigades.  The  attack  on  him  was  by  five  of  Hamp- 
ton's brigades.  I  received  a  despatch  that  Ayres's  division  had  been  or- 
dered to  my  support,  but  had  halted  at  Armstrong's  Mill.  The  despatch 
authorized  me  to  withdraw  if  I  thought  proper,  but  stated  that  if  I  could 
attack  successfully  in  the  morning,  with  the  aid  of  Crawford's  and  Ayres's 
divisions,  to  do  so."('2) 

General  Hancock  was  prudent.  His  ammunition  was  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, and  he  thought  it  better  to  withdraw  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
battle,  for  the  woods  were  so  dense  that  Crawford  might  not  be  able  to 
reach  him. 

It  was  a  wise  decision  ;  for  General  Lee,  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
movement  of  Grant  towards  the  South  Side  road,  issued  orders  for  the 
concentration  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  fall  upon  Hancock  early  in  the 
morning.  While  the  Confederate  troops  -were  concentrating  during  the 
night  the  Second  Corps  was  moving  down  the  road  leading  to  Dabney's 
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Mill.  Crawford's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  also  retired,  thus  ending  the 
movement. 

In  this  battle  a  large  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the  First  Maine  cavalry 
voluntarily  took  part,  though  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  do  so, 
their  three  years  of  service  having  expired. 

There  was  great  exultation  in  Richmond  over  the  failure  of  the  move- 
ment, for  it  was  seen  that  had  General  Grant  reached  the  South  Side  Rail- 
road, General  Lee  would  have  been  put  to  sore  straits  to  supply  his  army. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   GREAT   HEART    OF   THE   NATION. 

THE  men  who  set  themselves  to  establish  a  government  with  slavery 
for  its  corner-stone,  who  tired  upon  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  Sumter, 
did  not  stop  to  consider  the  possible  consequences  that  would  follow  the 
marshalling  of  armies  and  the  fighting  of  battles.  They  saw  the  pomp, 
parade,  and  false  glory  of  war,  the  establishment  of  a  government  after 
their  own  ideas,  in  which  they  would  enjoy  honor  and  power;  but  they 
did  not  see  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  sods 
of  the  battle-field  ;  neither  did  they  see  other  thousands  legless,  armless, 
hobbling  on  crutches ;  nor  the  homes  where  there  would  be  vacant  chairs, 
where  wives  and  mothers  would  listen  in  vain  for  the  footsteps  which 
never  again  would  be  heard,  or  voices  that  were  silent  evermore. 

Coincident  with  the  uprising  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  Government  was  the  sentiment  that  the  men  who 
volunteered  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live 
should  have  every  possible  comfort  on  the  march,  and  in  camp  and  hospi- 
tal. It  was  a  spontaneous  impulse,  which  gathered  increasing  strength 
with  every  battle,  whether  of  defeat  or  victory  to  the  armies  of  the  Union. 
In  no  other  war  ever  waged  was  there  such  an  exhibition  of  blended  pa- 
triotism and  humanity. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  telegraph  announced  to  the  world  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  troops,  women  in  Low- 
ell, and  also  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  whose  husbands 

April  15,  1861.  .    . 

and  sons  were  getting  ready  to  depart  for  Washington,  had  a 
hurried  consultation  in  regard  to  doing  something  for  them  in  case  they 
were  sick  or  wounded.     Women  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  also  had  a 

consultation  in  regard  to  forming  a  society.     The  women  of 

April  19,  1861.    ~,         ,        .    ~,  .        ?  ,  ,  .";.., 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  four  days  later,  organized  a  similar  society. 

Love  of  country,  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those  bound  to  them  by 

holy  and  tender  ties,  prompted  them  to  instant  action.     During  the  last 

week  in  April  a  few  women  of  New  York  met  to  see  what  they  could  do 
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for  their  sons  and  husbands.  They  sent  an  invitation  to  a  large-hearted 
man  and  Christian  minister,  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  to  be  present,  also  to 
Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  a  physician.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  do  something, 
but  no  one  had  any  plan  of  action.  After  consultation  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a  larger  meeting  in  Cooper  Institute.  The  first  name  on  the  call 
for  the  meeting  wTas.that  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Dix,  wife  of  the  man  who,  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Buchanan,  electrified  the  coun- 
try by  his  despatch,  "If  any  man  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag, 
shoot  him  on  the  spot."  ("  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,"  p.  36.)  The  call  was 
also  signed  by  ninety-two  women  widely  known  for  their  philanthropy  and 
charity.  The  meeting  was  held  the  first  week  in  May,  and  the  great  hall 
of  Cooper  Institute  was  filled  by  those  who  desired  to  do  something  for 
the  soldiers,  and  who  organized  the  "  Women's  Central  Association  of  Re- 
lief," for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  comforts,  stores,  and  nurses.  But  how 
should  they  act  ?  By  what  means  could  they  reach  the  soldiers  ?  We  are 
to  remember  that  an  army  is  a  machine ;  that  everything  in  military 
affairs  is  done  by  rules  and  regulations.  The  army  has  its  medical  staff, 
and,  usually,  Government  officials,  and  especially  military  officials,  are  very 
jealous  of  any  interference  from  outside  parties.  The  officers  of  the  Re- 
lief Association  called  upon  Surgeon  Satterlee,  the  Medical  Purveyor,  who 
informed  them  that  it  was  a  wild  scheme,  that  would  be  of  no  practical 
use ;  that  the  action  of  the  women  was  superfluous,  and  that  in  reality 
it  was  obtruding  into  affairs  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  With 
glowing  zeal  and  patriotism  the  women  determined  to  send  a  delegation 
to  Washington,  and  Dr.  Van  Buren,  one  of  the  widely  known  physicians 
of  New  York,  together  with  Dr.  Bellows,  became  their  delegates.  The 
medical  authorities  at  Washington,  like  Dr.  Satterlee,  were  opposed  to  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  such  an  organization,  but  President  Lincoln  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  recognized  beneath  the  movement 
the  beating  of  the  heart  of  the  people,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  officers  and  surgeons,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  an  order  appointing 
several  gentlemen — who,  with  the  associates  they  might  themselves  choose, 
were  to  be  known  as  the  Sanitary  Commission — to  act  in  concert  with  the 
medical  authorities.  Dr.  Bellows  was  appointed  president.  The  vice-pres- 
ident was  Prof.  Alexander  Bache,  who  for  many  years  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Government  Coast  Survey,  a  gentleman  of  lofty  character  and  hu- 
mane impulses.  Dr.  Van  Buren,  one  of  the  members,  had  served  five 
years  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  army,  and  was  familiar  with  medical 
administration.  Dr.  Harris  was  physician  of  the  Quarantine  Hospital  of 
New  York,  and  had  studied  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
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Great  Britain  to  restore  to  health  the  soldiers  of  the  English  army  during 
the  war  with  Russia  in  the  Crimea,  in  1855.  Dr.  Agnew  was  Medical 
Director  for  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  raising  of  the  troops  of 
that  State.  Colonel  Cullum,  of  General  Scott's  staff;  Dr.  Wood,  Acting 
Surgeon-General;  Major  Shiras,  of  the  Subsistence  Department ;  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  of  Boston,  whose  life  had  been  given  to  charity  and  philanthropy, 
were  members.     They  were  not  to  look  to  the  Government  for  money 
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and  supplies,  but  to  the  people.  They  appointed  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead  superintendent,  and  gave  him  full  control  of  its  management.  He 
went  to  work  without  a  dollar,  but  money  soon  came  to  the  treasury.  The 
New  England  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston,  sent  its  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars.  Other  life  insurance  companies  were  quick  to  send  in 
their  contributions.  The  Mutual  Company,  of  New  York,  gave  nine  thou- 
sand dollars. 

"We  are  to  remember  that  great  armies  had  been  gathered ;  that  the  sol- 
diers were  all  volunteers  who  had  left  their  comfortable  homes,  where 
their  wives  and  mothers  had  spread  their  tables  with  well -cooked  and 
wholesome  food ;  the  comforts  of  home  had  been  exchanged  for  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  camp ;  the  company  cook  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
cooking;  the  camp-kettle  and  a  frying-pan,  a  fire  of  sticks  in  the  open 
air,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  utensils  and  furniture  of  the  kitchen  at 
home.  At  night  the  soldiers  spread  their  blankets  on  the  ground,  or 
procured  straw  from  a  farmer's  stable ;  and  in  the  morning  they  either 
washed  at  a  brook  or  did  not  wash  at  all.  Their  clothes  became  soiled,  and 
often  were  unwashed  for  weeks.  Vermin  made  their  appearance.  An 
abundance  of  beef  and  pork,  bread  and  sugar,  beans  and  coffee,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  commissary,  but  the  Subsistence  Department  was  not  per- 
mitted by  law  to  furnish  vegetables,  and  so  disease  soon  made  its  appear- 
ance, filling  the  hospitals  with  the  bright  young  men  who  had  gone  forth 
in  their  enthusiasm  to  fight  for  their  country.  The  surgeons  of  the  regi- 
ments had  very  little  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws,  as  applicable  to  men  in 
camp,  so  it  came  about  that  through  ignorance  the  hospitals  were  crowded 
with  sick  even  before  the  fighting  of  the  first  battle.  After  the  engage- 
ment of  Bull  Run  came  a  new  order  of  things.  The  Government  and 
the  people  saw  that  the  war  was  to  be  a  long  one  ;  that  mighty  armies 
were  to  be  assembled,  and  that  great  preparations  must  be  made  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  Sanitary  Commission  devised  plans 
for  hospitals  which  the  Government  adopted,  in  which  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed were  cared  for  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  history,  and  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  world.  The  Commission  sent  to  all  of  the  great 
armies  inspectors  who  gave  instruction  to  the  officers  in  regard  to  regular 
and  thorough  inspection  of  everything  in  camp.  Some  of  the  officers 
were  indignant  when  told  that  it  was  their  duty  to  examine  the  camp- 
kettles  and  the  blankets  of  the  men,  and  declared  that  they  did  not  enlist 
to  be  cooks  and  chamber-maids;  but  sensible  men  saw  that  if  they  vrished 
their  soldiers  to  be  fresh  and  vigorous  there  must  be  constant  attention 
to  everything  promotive  of  their  health. 
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While  this  Sanitary  Commission  was  formed  in  the  East  another  was 
organized  at  St.  Louis,  called  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  and  an- 
other at  Chicago,  which  became  the  North-western  Branch,  and  other 
branches  were  organized  at  Louisville,  Pittsburg,  and  Cincinnati. 

The  people  of  Louisville  established  a  Soldiers'  Home,  and  the  people 
of  Chicago  erected  one  in  Cairo.  In  a  short  time  there  were  thirteen  such 
homes  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  which  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  were  lodged,  and  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  meals  supplied. 


BEADING-BOOM. 


Feb.  12,  1862. 


I  was  at  Fort  Donelson  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  where  the  surgeon 
and  medical  directors  stood  apj)alled  when  they  saw  how  many  wounded 
there  were — how  many  who  had  pneumonia,  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  the  terrible  snow-storm  and  bitter  cold,  with  no 
shelter,  many  of  them  without  blankets.  But  the  great  heart  of  the  West 
was  beating  for  their  relief.  Every  train  from  Chicago  brought  nurses 
and  supplies.  The  hospitals  at  Cairo  and  Paducah  were  filled,  but  the 
Sanitary  Commission  came  with  steamboats  and  quickly  carried  both 
Union  and  Confederate  sick  and  wounded  to  comfortable  quarters.  If 
U 
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it  had  not  been  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Commission  —  which  the 
Government  medical  authorities  had  opposed,  and  which  they  thought 
would  do  no  good — thousands  of  men,  in  the  opening  of  1862,  would  have 
died  through  the  utter  inability  of  the  medical  department  to  care  for 
them.  This  the  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  steamboats  char- 
tered by  the  Commission  arrived : 

"  Some  of  the  soldiers  were  jnst  as  they  had  been  left  by  the  fortune 
of  war  four  days  before,  their  wounds  undressed,  smeared  with  filth  and 
blood,  and  all  their  wants  unsupplied.  Others  had  their  wounds  dressed 
one,  two,  or  three  days  before.  The  surgeons  were  worn  out  by  excessive 
toil ;  were  without  an  article  of  new  clothing  or  an  extra  blanket,  without 
bandages  or  dressings,  with  few  medicines  and  no  stimulants,  and  with  noth- 
ing but  corn-meal  gruel,  hard  bread,- and  bacon  to  dispense  as  food."(') 

Like  angels  of  mercy  were  the  nurses  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
who  came  with  bales  of  blankets,  clean  sheets,  bandages,  nourishing  food, 
and  delicacies  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  men. 

I  was  on  the  field  of  Shiloh  when  the  fleet  of  steamers  fitted  out  by 
the  people  of  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  came  up  the  Tennessee 
River  loaded  with  supplies,  and  with  a  large  number  of  nurses.  These 
were  the  Government  steamers  Louisiana,  Monarch,  and  Tycoon,  fitted 
out  from  Cincinnati,  and  five  or  six  more  from  St.  Louis,  all  the  supplies 
furnished  by  the  people.  The  wounded  were  placed  on  board,  and  quick- 
ly transported  to  distant  hospitals.  Dr.  Harris  devised  a  plan  for  a  hospi- 
tal car  with  tiers  of  berths,  with  cooking  apparatus,  so  that  the  sick  and 
wounded  could  be  transported  to  hospitals  in  Northern  cities.  The  berths 
were  suspended  by  Indian-rubber  straps.  Trained  nurses  were  placed  in 
charge  of  the  sick.  During  the  war  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  were 
thus  transported  by  railroad  and  steamboats  from  the  battle-fields  to  dis- 
tant hospitals. 

The  Commission  signed  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Loyal  Women  of 
America,  urging  them  to  form  societies  in  every  neighborhood,  to  make 
clothing  and  articles  needed  in  the  hospitals.  All  over  the 
country,  in  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  in  the  little  ham- 
lets of  the  pine  woods  of  Maine,  in  the  towns  upon  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  amid  the  mountains  of  Vermont  and  the  forests  of  Michigan, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  lonely  cabins  on  the  frontiers  of  Kansas  Sol- 
diers' Aid  Societies  were  organized.  The  women  applied  their  energy  and 
sympathy,  giving  liberally,  cheerfully,  and  with  unflagging  zeal,  till  the 
last  volley  of  musketry  had  been  fired  ;  till  the  last  reverberation  of  the 
cannon  had  died  on  the  peaceful  air. 
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The  funds  of  the  Commission  were  low  in  the  fall  of  1862.     The  peo- 
ple were  ever  ready  to  make  contributions  of  clothing  and  blankets  and 
delicacies,  but  not  so  fuse  to  give  money.     One  day  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  received  a  telegram  from   San  Francisco,  in- 
forming him  that  the  people  of  California,  being  too  far  away  to  send 
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supplies,  had  contributed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money  for  the 
hospitals,  which,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon -General,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Up  to  that  time  the 
money  contributions  had  been  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  (2) 

The  men  and  women  of  California,  seeing  how  grateful  the  people 
were,  sent  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more.  The  people  of  the  East- 
ern States  began  to  open  their  purses.  Money  came  from 
merchants  and  farmers,  from  minister  and  parishioners,  from 
men  carrying  the  weight  of  years,  and  from  little  children  earning  a  sin- 
gle cent  by  selling  flowers  or  picking  berries,  that  they  might  do  some- 
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thing  for  the  soldiers  far  away  on  the  field  of   battle,  or  sick  in  the 
hospital. 

Early  in  the  war  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  the  country  saw 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  were  members  of  churches.  A  few  years  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  had  been  formed  in  all  the 
large  cities.  The  ardent  young  men  in  those  associations,  having  a  lofty 
conception  of  duty  and  obligation,  were  among  the  first  to  enlist.  From 
some  of  the  associations  enough  members  enlisted  to  form  an  entire  com- 
pany.^) So  many  members  became  soldiers  that  out  of  more  than  two 
hundred  associations  doing  active  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  only 
about  twenty  remained  in  1862. (4) 

The  men  who  thus  enlisted,  in  their  letters  written  home,  lamented  that 

they  had  nothing  to  read  in  camp. 
Life  in  the  army  was  so  different 
from  life  at  home,  they  were  in 
danger  of  forgetting  religious  and 
moral  things.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  Wash- 
ington was  the  one  organization 
whose  members,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing, increased  by  the  incoming 
of  a  great  many  people  to  that 
city.  Its  members  became  active 
in  visiting  camp  and  hospitals,  dis- 
tributing books  and  papers,  and 
aiding  the  chaplains  in  holding 
religious  meetings. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  ofj 
Bull  Run  a  number  of  Christian 
gentlemen  hastened  to  Washington  to  become  nurses  in  the  hosj^itals  and 
distribute  delicacies  and  clothing.      When  it  was  seen  that 
the  war  wTould  be  a  long  one,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  the  Bible  House  in  New  York,  at  which  was  organized  the  Chris- 
tian Commission.      George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  President.     It  was  intended  to  include  all  religious 
denominations  that  should  see  fit  to  act  in  concert  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  soldiers.     Delegates  were  sent  to  the  armies. 
The  army  surgeon,  if  regarding  the  delegates  with  distrust  at  first,  soon 
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saw  how  useful  they  were,  and  welcomed  them  to  camp  and  hospital.  Sur- 
geon-General Hammond  said :  "  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  aid  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  in  any  way  that  may  be  in  my  power."  Public  meetings 
were  held,  ministers  in  their  churches  told  of  what  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion was  doing,  and  contributions  came  to  the  treasury.  The  generals  in 
command,  when  they  saw  how  much  good  the  delegates  were  doing,  what 
supplies  of  blankets,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  bandages — what  jellies,  jams,  and 
delicacies  were  contributed  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  gave  hearty  welcome 
to  the  delegates. 

Not  much  was  done  till  midsummer,  1862 ;  but  when  the  battles  of 
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Shiloh  and  those  on  the  Peninsula  were  being  fought,  the  nurses  of  the 
Commission  saw  that  a  great  work  was  before  them.  When  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  abolishing  slavery  the  Christian  sentiment 
and  patriotism  of  the  whole  country  was  awakened  to  carry  on  the  war  till 
the  last  slave  should  be  set  free,  and  till  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  wave 
everywhere  as  the  emblem  of  the  Union.  "Constitution"  and  "Liberty" 
societies,  auxiliary  to  the  Commission,  were  formed  in  all  the  large  cities. 
14* 
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Collections  were  taken  in  the  churches,  individuals  made  contributions  of 
money,  clothing,  and  delicacies  for  the  hospitals. 

Field  agents  were  appointed,  and  the  management  reduced  to  a  mili- 
tary system.  In  nine  months,  beginning  with  the  spring  of  1863,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two  delegates  were  sent  out  with  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  supplies,  besides  a  vast  amount  of 
good  reading,  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  The  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers left  at  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and  on  other  fields  were  kindly  cared 
for.  "  Let  me  have  your  handkerchief  and  I  will  put  some  cologne 
upon  it,"  said  a  delegate  to  a  wounded  Confederate  in  the  hospital  at 
Gettysburg. 

"I  haven't  any  handkerchief;  I  don't  want  your  cologne,"  was  the 
surly  reply. 

"  Here,  take  mine,"  said  the  delegate,  not  minding  the  rebuff.  "  Let 
me  bathe  your  face,  it  will  be  refreshing  to  you;"  and  he  wiped  the 
fevered  forehead. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  came  up  here  to  fight  you  men  of  the  North.  If  you 
were  an  angel  you  could  not  be  more  kind  to  me,"  said  the  sick  man. 

One  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Hussey,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
on  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga,  sent  to  Richmond,  and  imjjrisoned  in 
Castle  Thunder.  When  the  Confederate  prisoners  confined  on  Johnson's 
Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  heard  of  it,  they  signed  a  letter  stating  what  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Commission  were  doing  for  them,  and  sent  it  to  Richmond ; 
but  before  it  reached  the  authorities  Mr.  Hussey  had  been  set  at  liberty, 
because  he  was  a  non-combatant,  and  because  the  Christian  Commission 
cared  for  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  alike.  Out  of  the  correspond- 
ence came  permission  from  the  Richmond  authorities  for  the  sending  of 
boxes  of  clothing  to  the  prisoners  on  Belle  Isle,  and  in  Libby  Prison. 
So  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  country  shone  resplendent  above  the 
strife  of  the  conflict. 

In  Castle  Thunder,  Richmond,  many  Southerners  were  incarcerated 
who  had  been  arrested  because  they  were  still  loyal  to  the  Union.  They 
never  had  had  a  trial,  but  had  been  seized  and  thrust  into  prison  by  the 
Confederate  authorities.  Eight  hundred  men,  mostly  from  Virginia,  East 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  who  had  refused  to  give  their  allegiance 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  were  thus  confined.  They  received  but  one  meal  a  day 
— half  a  loaf  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  meat.  They  had  no  clothing 
except  what  they  were  wearing  when  they  were  arrested.  They  had  no 
blankets  or  bedding  of  any  kind,  but  were  compelled  to  lie  upon  the  bare 
floors.     Once  every  three  weeks  the  floors  were  washed,  and  they  were 
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allowed  to  go  into  the  prison  yard  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  They  never 
had  a  chance  to  wash  themselves.  One  man  had  no  clothing  except  a 
piece  of  rag  carpet.  One,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  was  nearly  naked. 
While  a  prisoner,  news  came  to  him  that  four  of  his  children  had  died ; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  he  would  not  accept  his  liberty  by 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  Government.  (5) 

No  historic  page  will  ever  record  the  hardship  and  suffering  endured 
at  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  Government  by  men  of  the  South  who 
refused  to  surrender  their 
allegiance  to  the  Union. 
To  these  men,  and  the 
Union  soldiers  confined  in 
the  same  building,  twen- 
ty-one boxes  of  clothing 
were  sent  by  the  Christian 
Commission.  (6)  During 
the  years  1863  and  1864 
more  than  one-half  mill- 
ion dollars'  worth  of  sup- 
plies were  distributed  in 
the  hospitals  and  armies. 
Where  there  were  perma- 
nent encampments  neat 
and  tasteful  chapels  for 
religious  services  were 
erected  by  the  soldiers. 
At  Brandy  Station,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  while  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac  was  preparing  for  the  great  campaign  under  Gen- 
eral Grant,  there  was  a  deep  religious  interest.  Sunday  morning  there 
was  public  worship.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  classes  for  studying 
the  Bible,  and  in  the  evening  meetings  for  prayer.  During  the  week- 
day evenings  there  were  lyceums  for  debate,  also  spelling  and  singing 
schools.  (7)  The  generals  in  command  of  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades, 
and  other  officers,  were  truly  grateful  to  the  delegates  of  the  Commission, 
who  by  these  meetings  made  it  all  the  easier  for  them  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline in  their  commands. 

During  the  months  of  1863,  after  the  great  battles  at  Gettysburg  and  in 
the  west,  the  disbursements  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  much  larger 
than  the  receipts.    The  Commission  could  not  expect  another  great  contri- 
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Dec.  1,  1863. 


bution  from  California,  but  looked  with  confidence  to  the  people  who  had 
sent  their  sons  to  the  war  to  continue  the  charities. 

An  appeal  was  issued  setting  forth  what  had  been  done,  and  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  work.  "  If  means  be  freely  supplied,"  read  the  address,  "  the 
work  of  the  Commission  will  be  kept  up ;  if  not,  it  will  be 
abandoned.  To  keep  it  up  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  must  be  raised  before  February  1, 1864."  The  peo- 
ple were  not  willing  that  the  work  should  cease ;  the  sick  and  wounded 
must  be  cared  for,  and  the  war  must  go  on  till  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  was  re-established  in  every  revolted  State,  and  the  last  slave  set  free  ; 
for  the  struggle  was  no  longer  to  maintain  the  Union,  but  to  exterminate 
that  which  had  caused  the  war. 

On  the  last  Thursday  of  November,  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the 
days  on  which  the  people  gave  thanks  for  the  blessings  bestowed  by  Al- 
mighty God,  contributions  were  made  in  churches,  and  money  began  to 

flow  once  more  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commis- 
sions ;  while  all  the  rail- 
road trains  were  loaded 
with  gifts  of  food,  delica- 
cies, and  clothing.  Then 
came  the  Christmas-gifts 
— the  outpouring  of  sym- 
pathy and  charity  on  the 
gladdest  day  of  the  year. 

Fairs  were  held  in  cit- 
ies, towns,  villages,  and 
h a  inlets  by  the  people, 
who  seemed  to  be  moved 
by  a  common  impulse. 
The  great  metropolitan 
fair  opened  in  New  York. 
A  building  was  erected  on 
Union  Square.  Rich  men 
gave  their  money  ;  merchants  contributed  goods  ;  manufacturers  sent  their 
wares;  workmen  gave  their  labor.  Men  and  women  occupying  positions 
of  honor  and  trust  in  society  and  public  affairs  thought  it  an  honor  to  do 
menial  work  in  so  noble  a  charity.  Major-General  Dix  was  president. 
Ladies  accustomed  to  ride  in  their  carriages,  attended  by  footmen,  became 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT. 


saleswomen  in  the  booths  and  stalls.  On  the  day  of  its  opening  Broadway, 
and  the  other  streets  through  which  the  procession  of  ten  thousands  troops 
inarched,  was  a  sea  of  flags.  The  great  exhibition  hall,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  square,  was  crowded  in  every  part  with  articles  for  sale.  It  was 
opened  with  prayer,  and  the  formal  presentation  made  of  the  building  and 
all  its  contents  to  the  women  of  Xew  York.  A  great  chorns  sang  "  The 
Star-spangled  Banner,''  and  the  vast  audience  joined  in  the  doxology. 
So,  with  becoming  religious  services  the  gifts  were  fittingly  consecrated, 
as  to  a  righteous,  holy  cause.  In  the  art  gallery  were  gathered  the  choicest 
works  of  art  from  the  homes  of  the  rich,  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars, 
freely  loaned  for  the  occasion.     Every  trade  and  occupation  had  its  booth. 
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The  children  had  a  department  for  the  sale  of  toys,  dolls,  rocking-horses, 
drums,  trumpets,  and  confectionery.  The  Dutch  housewives  opened  an 
old-time  kitchen — with  its  wide-mouthed  fireplace  and  swinging  crane, 
hooks,  trammels,  pots,  kettles,  bake-oven,  spinning-wheel,  festoons  of  onions 
hanging  from  the  rafters — where  old-time  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers 
were  served.  Whatever  could  be  purchased  in  the  stores  and  shops  of  the 
great  city  could  be  had  in  this  edifice.  Americans  in  other  lands  sent  their 
contributions.  More  than  this,  people  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  who,  by  a  common  instinct,  had  come  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
fact  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  were  fighting  a  battle  in  behalf  of  all 
mankind,  sent  their  contributions  to  aid  in  a  charity  so  beneficent. 

Philadelphia,  imitating  the  example  of  New  York,  opened  a  fair  in  June, 
in  a  building  erected  on  Logan  Square.  With  like  energy  and  enthusiasm 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  sent  in  their  contributions.  In  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  buildings  were  erected  and  fairs  held.  The  enthusiasm 
was  felt  in  every  village.  Women,  bedridden,  helpless  save  with  their  fin- 
gers, worked  with  needle  and  thread,  with  busy  brain  and  loving  hearts, 
that  the  soldiers,  with  life  wasting  away  in  the  hospitals,  might  have  every 
possible  care  and  comfort.  More  than  eighty  thousand  dollars  was  poured 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  from  the  Chicago  fair.  Two 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  came  into  the  central  treasury. 

While  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  thus  caring  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  the  surgeons  and  officers  of  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
holding  meetings  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  resolving  that  "  popular 
unofficial  relief  to  armies  in  active  service  was  mischievous  and  disor- 
ganizing." (") 

Not  so  did  generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  the  other  great  com- 
manders, regard  these  efforts,  but  with  thankfulness  and  gratitude.  There 
was  no  clashing  of  authority,  nor  jealousy,  but  harmony  of  action,  between 
the  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  and  the  delegates  of  the  two  Com- 
missions, illustrating  the  wide  difference  between  the  administration  of 
affairs  by  a  government  which  derives  all  its  authority  from  the  people 
and  one  which  is  a  monarchy,  with  privileges  and  prerogatives  for  the 
few.  Instead  of  disorganizing  the  armies,  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the 
people  contributed  greatly  to  their  valor. 

The  two  Commissions  supplied  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  envelopes  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches  before  Petersburg  and  during  the  siege  of  Atlanta. 
The  Government  established  its  army  postal  service.  Thus  the  soldier 
was  kept  in  constant  communication  with  friends  at  home.  While  serv- 
ing as  soldier  he  did  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen,  but  his  interest  was  kept 
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alive  in  all  matters  relating  to  civil  life,  and  he  ever  looked  forward  to  the 
hour  when  the  Rebellion  would  be  crushed,  and  when  he  could  become 
once  more  a  peaceful  citizen. 

Soldiers1  Homes  were  established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  in  other  cities,  where  troops  going-  to  or 
returning  from  the  army  could  find  shelter  for  the  night  and  food  ;  where 
they  could  write  letters  to  friends,  read  the  newspapers  and  books  while 
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resting.  Women  and  girls,  who  wanted  to  do  something  for  their  coun- 
try, became  waiters.  Many  a  sick  or  wounded  soldier,  weary,  worn,  and 
possibly  discouraged,  felt  his  strength  and  courage  return  as  he  received 
food  and  nourishment  in  these  homes.  The  people  gave  freely  of  their 
money  to  support  them — not  the  rich  alone,  but  men  and  women  who 
worked  for  their  own  daily  bread. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  war  $4,492,000  in  money  was  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Central  Sanitary  Commission,  besides  supplies  valued 
at  fifteen  millions.     In  addition,  several  millions  were  contributed  to  the 
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branch  treasuries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  money  and 
supplies  was  not  less  than  thirty  million  dollars. 

Very  tender  and  pathetic  the  scenes  witnessed  by  the  delegates  repre- 
senting the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions.  This  the  picture  por- 
trayed by  one  of  the  delegates  at  Belle  Plain,  on  the  Potomac,  amid  the 
wounded  brought  from  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  fields :  "  Heavy 
rains  had  made  the  soft  Virginia  soil  sloughs  of  mud  to  the  wheel-hubs. 
Three  or  four  thousand  wounded  had  been  discharged,  and  the  numbers 
were  every  hour  increasing.  News  also  came  of  another  train,  three  miles 
in  length,  now  due  from  Fredericksburg.  We  could  only  do  a  little,  and, 
in  this  vast  aggregate  of  suffering,  how  trifling  this  little  seemed !  A 
kitchen  was  hastiby  established  ;  our  stores  were  ample — coffee,  milk,  whis- 
key, sugar,  lemons,  crackers  —  and  we  were  soon  ready  to  move  among 
the  men  with  soothing  drinks,  which  gave  them  new  strength  and  cour- 
age. The  rain  kept  pouring  down  upon  these  shelterless  thousands ;  the 
ground  was  like  a  sponge.  Fires  were  started  upon  the  hill-sides,  and  in 
the  evening  were  gleaming  with  their  cheerful  warmth,  while  the  wound- 
ed were  accepting  their  lot  with  a  patience  which  was  a  new  revelation 
every  hour.  When  a  slice  of  bread  was  offered  to  a  soldier  suffering  from 
an  amputation  he  said,  '  Pass  it  along ;  lie  needs  it  more  than  I  do,'  point- 
ing to  a  comrade  near  him  who  had  not  tasted  food  for  several  days."(9) 

I  was  in  Fredericksburg  one  morning  when  a  train  of  ambulances 
reaching  several  miles  wound  slowly  down  the  steep  hill-side.  There  was 
so  much  misery,  woe,  and  suffering  that  I  laid  aside  the  pen,  and  became 
for  that  day  a  nurse  amid  the  wounded,  walking  from  ambulance  to  ambu- 
lance with  a  pail  filled  with  milk-punch  and  a  basket  of  soft  bread,  giving 
to  Union  and  Confederate  alike.  Years  have  passed  since  that  day,  but  in 
memory  I  still  hear  the  words,  "  God  bless  you,"  that  came  from  fevered 
lips ;  and  still  in  memory  I  behold  the  looks  of  wonder  and  surprise  that 
overspread  the  sunburnt  cheeks  of  those  who  fought  for  the  Confederate 
flag.  Every  church  and  public  edifice,  all  the  large  warehouses,  and  hun- 
dreds of  private  dwellings  were  hospitals.  The  gardens  on  that  May  morn- 
ing were  fragrant  with  roses,  honeysuckles,  tulips,  columbines,  and  stars  of 
Bethlehem,  but  amid  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  nature  was  the  sad  and 
terrible  havoc  which  war  had  made — ten  thousand  wounded  men,  hun- 
dreds of  dying  and  dead.  With  so  many  thousands  needing  help,  the 
nurses  and  stewards  of  the  hospital  corps  would  have  been  powerless  to 
care  for  a  very  large  proportion.  The  house  of  Mr.  Marye,  before  which 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  had  been  fought  in  18G2,  was  filled  with 
wounded.     A  delegate  of  the  Sanitary   Commission  was  in  attendance 
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there,  and  has  pictured  this  scene  :  "In  one  corner,  upon  a  stretcher,  lay  a 
soldier  whose  open,  manly  face,  high  forehead,  and  clear  intelligent  eye 
bespoke  an  excellent  character.  He  was  wounded  through  the  lungs,  and 
breathed  only  with  sharp  stitches  of  pain.  I  recall  his  cheerful  courage, 
pleasant  companionship,  his  bright  smile,  which  seemed  to  light  up  that 
room  of  suffering  and  death  with  radiance  from  the  other  world.  I  know 
from  the  calm,  even  triumphant,  faith  with  which  lie.  endured  his  suffer- 
ings that  he  was  prepared  for  whatever  the  kindly  providence  of  God 
should  send.  Another  lad  in  a  corner  was  propped  up  by  a  bed-rest,  and 
was  slowly  wasting  away.  We  kept  him  alive  with  stimulants,  and  could 
not  but  feel  that  this  effort  was  a  mockery.  He  was  always  uncomplain- 
ing, could  never  express  too  much  gratitude  for  all  our  care,  although  he 
knew  he  was  past  all  healing ;  and  at  last,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
move  him,  the  good  angels  took  him  gently  to  the  loving  Father's 
arms."(10) 

One  man  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  about  the  pain  and  suffering, 
"All  this  I  can  bear;  but  when  I  think  of  the  tender -hearted  people 
who  come  so  far  to  care  for  us  I  cannot  keep  back  the  tears." 

"  Put  on  me  a  clean  white  shirt,  wash  and  shave  me,  and  put  two 
white  roses  in  my  hands,  and,  boys,  keep  on  fighting  for  the  flag ;  bear  all 
things,  suffer  all  things,  but  never  give  it  up,"  were  the  farewell  words. 
And  then  the  hands  were  crossed  in  the  sleep  of  death  upon  his  breast. 
The  last  wish  was  granted.  Clean  and  white  the  clothing,  beautiful  the 
manly  brow,  fragrant  the  perfume  of  the  roses  in  the  pulseless  hands  at 
the  burial  hour.  In  life  he  gave  all  his  strength  to  his  country ;  in  death 
he  became  a  benediction  to  his  fellow-men. 

The  activity  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  such  that  in  sixty  days 
the  following  articles  of  clothing  were  issued  in  the  hospitals :  quilts, 
30,197;  blankets,  13,500;  sheets,  42,945;  pillows,  33,877 ;  pillow-cases, 
49,906;  pillow  -  ticks,  2369;  bed -ticks,  11,716;  shirts,  87,994;  drawers, 
48,363;  socks,  80,322;  slippers,  14,9S4;  handkerchief's,  43,606;  towels, 
65,164;  wrappers,  10,235;  flannel  bands,  3684. (,2) 

Condensed  milk,  arrow-root,  and  canned  fruits  were  issued  by  the  ton. 
Vessels  came  from  Maine  loaded  with  ice.  Very  grateful  the  dripping  of 
ice-water  upon  festering  wounds.  Men  blessed  the  Commission  with  their 
dying  breath.  Men  who  in  camp  and  on  the  march  were  profane,  and 
regardless  of  decency,  became  quiet,  patient,  and  refined  under  the  sweet- 
ness and  calm  of  the  kind-hearted  men  and  women  who  supplemented  the 
work  of  the  nurses  of  the  medical  corps.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  hos- 
pitals were  displayed  so  that  the  sick  and  wounded  could  see  the  flag  that 
15 
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was  so  dear  to  them.  One  soldier  who  had  been  brave  in  battle,  who  had 
received  his  death-wound,  and  whose  life  was  slowly  ebbing  away,  gazed 
upon  it,  and  then,  with  faltering  hand,  wrote  these  heart-felt  lines : 

"I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  with  little  thought  or  care 
Whether  my  waking  rind  me  here  or  there! 

A  bowing,  burdened  head,  that' only  asks  to  rest 
Unquestioning  upon  a  loving  breast. 

My  good  right  hand  forgets  its  cunning  now;. 
To  march  the  weary  march  I  know  not  how. 

I  am  not  eager,  bold,  nor  strong  ■  all  that  is  past. 
I  am  ready  not  to  do,  at  last,  at  last. 

My  half  day's  work  is  done,  and  this  is  all  my  part: 
I  give  a  patient  God  my  patient  heart, 

And  grasp  His  banner  still,  though  all  its  bine  be  dim; 
These  stripes,  no  less  than  stars,  lead  after  Him."(13) 

With  sweet  patience  and  content  he  passed  into  the  light  of  the  eter- 
nal morning. 

Every  tender  influence  possible  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  soldiers 
to  counteract  the  immoralities,  temptations,  and  demoralization  incident  to 
army  life.  Very  effective  to  that  end  were  the  "  comfort  bags  "  made  by 
deft  fingers  of  women  and  girls  throughout  the  country,  containing  nee- 
dles, thread,  pins,  buttons,  little  papers  of  pepper,  cloves,  tea,  tobacco,  to- 
gether with  letters  written  to  whoever  might  come  in  possession  of  the 
articles — words  of  sympathy,  cheer,  and  gratitude.  "  It  is  so  nice  to  be 
remembered,"  said  a  little  white-haired  lad,  with  his  transparent  lip 
wasted  by  fever,  as  he  held  up  the  little  gift  that  had  come  to  him.  So 
the  great  heart  of  the  nation  reached  out  after  those  who  were  giving  their 
lives  that  it  might  not  perish. 

Knowing  the  thirst  of  the  soldiers  for  news,  the  Christian  Commission 
distributed  four  hundred  thousand  newspapers  per  month  in  the  hospitals 
and  in  the  army.  For  the  benefit  of  convalescents  a  library  was  placed  in 
every  hospital,  and  one  upon  every  ship  of  war,  that  the  sailors  lying  list- 
lessly off  Charleston,  Savannah,  Wilmington,  and  Mobile  (watching  with 
eagle  eyes  for  blockade  runners)  when  off  duty  might  have  good  reading. 
The  contributions  to  the  Christian  Commission  amounted  to  more  than 
six  million  dollars.  (H) 

The  power  of  any  force — moral  and  religious  as  well  as  mechanical — 
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is  in  proportion  to  the  directness  of  its  application.  I  recall  a  hot,  dry, 
sultry  Sunday.  The  sun  shone  from  a  brazen  sky.  The  grass  and  shrubs 
were  scorched,  withered,  and  powdered  with  dust,  which  rose  in  clouds 
behind  every  passing  wagon.  Even  the  aspens  were  motionless,  and  there 
was  not  air  enough  to  stir  the  long,  lithe  needles  of  the  pines.  The  birds 
of  the  forest  sought  the  deepest  shade,  and  hushed  even  their  twitter.  It 
was  difficult  for  men  in  robust  health  to  breathe,  and  they  picked  out  the 
coolest  places  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  languor  of  the  hour.  It  re- 
quired an  earnest  effort  to  do  anything.  Yet  through  this  blazing  day 
men  crouched  in  the  trenches  from  morning  till  night,  or  lay  in  their  shal- 
low rifle-pits,  watching  the  enemy — parched,  broiled,  burned,  not  daring 
to  raise  their  heads  or  lift  their  hands.  To  do  so  was  to  suffer  death  or 
wounds. 

The  hospital  tents,  though  pitched  in  the  woods,  were  like  ovens,  ab- 
sorbing and  holding  the  heat  of  the  sun,  whose  rays  the  branches  of  the 
trees  but  partially  excluded.  Upon  the  ground  lay  the  sick  and  wounded, 
fevered  and  sore,  with  energies  exhausted,  perspiration  oozing  from  their 
faces,  nerves  quivering  and  trembling,  pulses  faint  and  feeble,  and  life 
ebbing  away.  Their  beds  were  pine  boughs.  They  lay  as  they  came  from 
the  battle-field,  wearing  their  soiled,  torn,  and  bloody  garments,  and  tan- 
talized by  myriads  of  flies. 

The  surgeons  in  charge  were  kind-hearted  and  attentive.  They  used 
all  means  in  their  power  to  make  their  patients  comfortable.  Was  this 
the  place  where  the  sick  were  to  regain  their  health,  far  from  home  and 
friends?  "With  nothing  to  cheer  them,  hope  was  dying  out,  and  despond- 
ency setting  in ;  and  memory,  ever  busy,  was  picturing  the  dear  old  home 
scenes,  so  painfully  in  contrast  with  their  dismal  present. 

It  was  the  Lord's  day,  and  there  were  many  among  the  suffering  thou- 
sands who  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  the  day  as  one  of  worship  and 
rest  from  toil  and  care.  In  imagination  they  heard  the  pealing  of  church- 
bells,  the  grand  and  solemn  music  of  the  organ,  or  the  hum  of  children's 
voices  in  the  Sunday-school. 

There  were  no  clouds  to  shut  out  the  sun,  but  the  brazen  dome  of  the 
sky  glowed  with  steady  heat.  The  Christian  Commission  tent  had  been 
besieged  all  day  by  soldiers,  who  wanted  onions,  pickles,  lemons,  oranges — 
anything  sour,  anything  to  tempt  the  taste.  A  box  of  oranges  had  been 
brought  from  City  Point  the  night  before,  and  I  volunteered  to  distribute 
the  fruit. 

Some  of  the  wounded  were  lying  down,  with  eyes  closed,  faces  pale, 

and  cheeks  sunken.     Some  were  half  reclining  on  their  elbows,  bolstered 
15* 
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by  knapsacks,  and  looking  into  vacancy — thinking,  perhaps,  of  home  and 
kin,  and  wondering  if  they  would  ever  see  them  again.  Others  were  read- 
ing papers  which  delegates  of  the  Commission  had  distributed.  Some  of 
the  poor  fellows  had  but  one  leg ;  others  but  the  stump  of  a  thigh  or  an 
arm,  with  the  lightest  possible  dressing  to  keep  down  the  fever.  Yester- 
day those  men,  in  the  full  tide  of  life,  stood  in  the  trenches  confronting 
the  enemy.  Now  they  were  shattered  wrecks,  having,  perhaps,  wife  and 
children  or  parents  dependent  upon  them  ;  with  no  certainty  of  support 
for  themselves  even  but  the  small  pay  from  Government  which  they  had 
earned  at  such  fearful  sacrifice.  But  their  future  would  be  brightened 
with  the  proud  consciousness  of  duty  done  and  country  saved — the  sur- 
viving soldier's  chief  recompense  for  all  the  toil  and  suffering  and  priva- 
tion of  the  camp  and  field. 

As  I  entered  the  tent  they  caught  a  sight  of  the  golden  fruit.  There 
was  an  instant  commotion.  Those  half  asleep  rubbed  their  eyes,  those 
partially  reclining  sat  up,  those  lying  with  their  backs  towards  me  turned 
over  to  see  what  was  going  on,  those  so  feeble  that  they  could  not  move 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  They  gazed  wistfully ;  their  eyes  gleamed, 
but  not  one  of  them  asked  for  an  orange.  They  waited.  Through  the 
stern  discipline  of  war  they  had  learned  to  be  patient,  to  endure,  to  re- 
main in  suspense,  to  stand  still  and  be  torn  to  pieces  by  cannon-shot. 

"  Would  you  like  an  orange,  sir  ?" 

"  Thank  you." 

It  was  all  he  could  say.  lie  was  lying  upon  his  back.  A  minie-bul- 
let  had  passed  through  his  body,  and  he  could  not  be  moved.  Tears  mois- 
tened his  eyes  and  rolled  down  his  sunken  cheeks  as  he  took  it  from  my 
hand. 

"  It  is  a  gift  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  I  accept  your  thanks 
for  those  who  made  the  contribution." 

"  Bully  for  the  Christian  Commission  !"  shouted  a  wide-awake  jolly  sol- 
dier near  by,  with  an  ugly  wound  in  his  left  arm. 

"  Thank  you."  "  God  bless  the  Commission !"  "  I  say,  Bill,  aren't  they 
bully?"  were  the  expressions  I  heard  behind  me. 

In  one  of  the  wards  I  came  upon  a  soldier  who  had  lost  his  leg  the  day 
before.  He  was  lying  upon  his  side ;  he  was  robust,  healthy,  strong,  and 
brave.  The  hours  dragged  heavily.  He  was  stabbing  his  knife  into  a 
chip  with  nervous  energy,  trying  to  forget  the  pain,  to  bridge  over  the 
lonely  hours,  and  shut  the  gloom  out  of  the  future.  I  touched  his  elbow ; 
he  looked  up. 

"  "Would  you  like  an  orange  ?" 
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"  By  jingo  !  that  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  !" 

He  grasped  it  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  a  chip. 

"  Where  did  this  come  from  ?" 

"  The  Christian  Commission  had  a  box  arrive  last  night." 

"  The  Christian  Commission  \  My  wife  belongs  to  that.  She  wrote  to 
me  about  it  last  week — that  they  met  to  make  shirts  for  the  Commission." 

;'  Then  you  have  a  wife  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  three  children."  (,5) 

His  voice  faltered.  Ah  !  the  soldier  never  forgets  home.  He  dashed 
away  a  tear,  took  in  a  long  breath,  and  was  strong  again. 

"  I  have  a  snug  little  home,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut ;  but  I  told  my  wife  that  I  didn't  feel  just  right  to  stay  there  when  I 
was  needed  out  here,  and  so  I  came,  and  here  I  am.  I  shall  write  home, 
and  tell  Mary  about  the  Christian  Commission.  I  have  been  wishing  all 
day  that  I  had  an  orange ;  I  knew  it  was  no  use  to  wish.  I  didn't  suppose 
there  w.as  one  in  camp ;  besides,  here  I  am,  not  able  to  move  a  peg.  I 
thank  you,  sir,  for  bringing  it.     I  shall  tell  my  wife  all  about  it.'', 

We  are  not  to  think  that  the  people  of  the  South  did  nothing  for  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  When  the  war 
began  there  was  an  outburst  of  fiery  enthusiasm  throughout  that  section  for 
uniforming  and  equipping  the  troops-.  The  people  had  been  taught  by 
the  political  leaders  to  believe  that  the  best  form  of  society  was  that  which 
recognized  slavery  as  a  beneficent  institution — which  had  been  divinely 
ordained  of  God  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  So  it  came  about 
that  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  doctors  of  divinity,  professors  in  colleges, 
and  good  men  sincerely  believed  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States 
were  violating  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  slave-holding  States.  When 
troops  were  called  for,  the  best  young  men  of  the  Confederacy  responded 
instantly  and  took  their  places  in  the  ranks.  Of  four  companies  first  en- 
listing from  Georgia  three  of  the  captains  were  members  of  churches. 
A  regiment  stationed  near  Portsmouth,  Va.,  1861,  numbered  more  than 
four  hundred  members  of  churches  upon  its  muster-roll.  The  Rock- 
bridge Artillery  Companjr,  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  had  in  its  ranks 
seven  men  who  had  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  together  with 
nineteen  students  who  were  studying  theology,  besides  forty-two  college 
graduates.  (16) 

When  the  war  began  the  President  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  organ- 
ized a  company  and  was  chosen  its  captain.  Nearly  all  the  men  in  the 
ranks  were  members  of  churches.  The  students  of  Washington  College 
formed  a  company  and  chose  Professor  White  captain,  who  taught  them 
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Greek.  The  enlisting  of  such  men  could  but  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  women  of  the  South,  and  so  wives,  mothers,  and  maidens  at  the  be- 
ginning were  giving  their  energies  to  making  uniforms  rather  than  to 
the  preparation  of  hospital  supplies.  The  Southern  people  believed  that 
the  war  would  soon  be  over — one  or  two  battles,  and  the  North  would 
yield.  Not  till  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  did  they  comprehend  that 
something  must  be  done  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  enthusiasm 
which  was  spending  itself  in  preparing  uniforms  could  not  be  at  once 
turned  to  procuring  hospital  supplies.  The  women  of  Warrenton,  Rich- 
mond, and  other  towns  in  Virginia  were  the  first  to  engage  in  the  work. 
The  sick  and  wounded  were  in  their  homes,  and  they  needed  no  one  to  tell 
them  of  the  misery  and  suffering.  They  became  at  once  ministering  an- 
gels. As  the  war  went  on  the  women  of  other  States  gave  themselves 
to  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  there  was  no  grand  effort,  no 
central  organization,  no  concentration  of  energy,  as  in  the  North.  There 
were  local  societies ;  there  was  tender  individual  service,  but  at  no  time 
.such  wide-spread  and  intense  interest  as  characterized  the  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions  of  the  North. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  South  was  in  land  and  slaves. 
There  were  few  industries.  As  the  war  went  on  slave  property  began  to 
lose  its  value;  the  markets  of  the  world  were  closed  to  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, except  through  the  coming  and  going  of  blockade-runners.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  South — that  which  at  the  beginning  was  accepted  as  money 
— was  nearly  as  worthless  as  waste-paper.  Out  of  their  increasing  pov- 
erty the  Southern  people  contributed  as  they  could  to  relieve  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  few  books  were  published  in  the 
South.  With  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  at  Fort  Sumter  commerce  ceased, 
and  there  came  a  dearth  of  literature.  In  another  volume  ("  Marching  to 
Victory")  we  have  seen  how  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  titled  aris- 
tocracy of  England  sympathized  with  the  Confederate  States.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  contributed  fifteen  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
Bibles  to  the  Confederate  army.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  managers  of  that 
society  to  send  a  like  amount  to  the  Union  army  ;  but  the  American  Bible 
Society,  having  its  headquarters  in  New  York,  not  only  supplied  the  Union 
soldiers  with  Bibles  and  Testaments,  but  gave  one  hundred  thousand  to 
Governor  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  under  flag  of  truce,  for  distribution 
among  the  Confederate  soldiers,  and  also  sent  fifty  thousand  copies  to  the 
Confederate  armies  at  Atlauta. 

So,  above  the  clash  of  arms  and   the  turmoil   of  the  great  struggle, 
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echoed  the  angelic  song  first  heard  above  the  green  pastures  of  Bethlehem, 
"  Good-will  to  men." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE    "ALBEMARLE." 

IN  1862  the  Union  fleets  and  troops  obtained  possession  of  Newbern 
and  other  places  bordering  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  in  North 
Carolina.  ("  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,"  p.  177.)  The  Confederates  had 
made  several  attempts  to  recapture  Newbern,  but  without  success.  In 
the  summer  of  1863  two  citizens  living  at  Edwards  Ferry,  on  the  Ro- 
anoke River,  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Confederate 
Navy,  informing  him  that  they  had  built  flat-boats,  and  they  thought  that 
they  could  construct  a  vessel  which,  if  plated  with  iron,  might  clear  the 
sounds  of  the  light-draught  wooden  gunboats  of  the  Union  troops.(')  Mr. 
Mallory  turned  the  proposition  over  to  Capt.  J.  W.  Cooke,  who  consulted 
with  Mr.  J.  L.  Porter,  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Confederate  Navy. 
They  were  men  of  great  energy  and  ability.  Mr.  Porter  drew  a  plan  for 
a  vessel,  and  Captain  Cooke  soon  had  a  company  of  wood-choppers  and 
carpenters  at  work  on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke,  hewing  timber  and  float- 
ing it  to  Edwards  Ferry.  (2)  The  place  on  which  the  vessel  was  to  be 
constructed  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  cornfield. 

"Covering  many  a  rood  of  ground 
Lay  the  timber  piled  around — 
Timber  of  chestnut  and  elm  and  oak ; 
And  scattered  here  and  there  with  these 
The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees, 
Brought  from  regions  far  away — 
From  Pascagoula's  sunny  bay, 
And  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Roanoke. 
Ah,  what  a  wondrous  thing  it  is 
To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil 
One  thought,  one  word,  can  set  in  motion! 
There's  not  a  ship  that  sails  the  ocean 
But  every  climate,  every  soil, 
Must  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small, 
And  help  to  build  the  wooden  wall!" 
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Captain  Cooke  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  carpenters  sufficiently 
skilled  to  hew  the  timbers  and  set  up  the  frame  of  the  vessel,  but  to  ob- 
tain engines  and  propellers,  and  iron  for  the  plating,  was  a  far  different 
problem.  He  visited  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  in  Richmond,  and  the 
Clarendon  Works  at  Wilmington,  and  railroad  shops,  to  obtain  plates, 
bolts,  and  bars.     He  was  so  earnest  that  people  called  him  "  Ironmonger 
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Cooke,"  but  shook  their  heads  to  let  him  know  they  doubted  his  ability 
to  build  a  craft  which  would  be  a  match  for  the  vessels  of  the  Union 
fleet. (3)  The  plan  as  devised  by  Mr.  Porter  was  for  a  ship  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  forty-five  feet  wide,  in  shape  some- 
what like  the  Union  gunboats  on  the  Mississippi,  to  be  covered  with  four 
inches  of  iron,  and  carry  four  cannon.  It  was  to  be  propelled  by  two  en- 
gines and  screws.  Admiral  Lee,  commanding  the  Union  fleet,  knew  what 
was  going  on,  and  sent  this  to  Mr.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

"  The  iron-clad  on  the  Roanoke  River,  at  Edwards  Ferry,  forty  miles 
above  Rainbow  Bluff,  is  considered  by  Lieutenant  Flusser  as  a  formidable 
affair  though  of  light  draught.    The  fortifications  (Confederate)  at  Rainbow 
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Bluff,  and  the  low  state  of  the  river,  make  it  impracticable  for  the  navy  to 
destroy  her  before  completion,  which  is  reported  near.  I  have  made  written 
application  to  Major-General  Peck  to  send  out  an  expedition 
to  accomplish  this  very  desirable  object  if  practicable."  (4) 

Secretary  Welles  urged  Secretary  Stanton,  of  the  War  Department, 
to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  Edwards  Ferry.  General  Foster  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  North  Carolina,  and  though  Admiral  Lee  several 
times  urged  him  to  send  men  up  the  river  to  burn  the  vessel,  no  action 
was  taken.  He  informed  Admiral  Lee  that  he  "  was  not  concerned  in  re- 
gard to  the  rebel  ram."(8) 

It  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  undertaking  for  General  Foster,  in 
conjunction  with  the  gunboats,  to  have  attempted  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel,  for  the  Confederates  had  no  large  body  of  troops  in  thatxsection 
of  North  Carolina.  A  military  commander  must  never  be  indifferent  to 
any  operation  of  his  enemy,  as  General  Foster  sadly  learned. 

We  have  already  seen  in  this  history  that  the  war  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween Slavery  and  Freedom;  that  slave-holders  looked  with  contempt 
upon  men  who  constructed  engines  and  worked  in  founderies.  Before 
the  war  they  called  them  "mud  sills"  and  "greasy  mechanics."  So  it 
came  about  that  Captain  Cooke  had  no  end  of  difficulty  in  constructing 
the  two  engines,  each  of  two  hundred  horse-powrer,  to  work  the  two  screws 
of  his  craft.  He  obtained  parts  of  several  old  engines,  and  fitted  them 
together  as  best  he  could. (°)  Winter  went  by,  and  the  flowers  were  in 
bloom,  and  the  forest  growing  green  under  the  influence  of  the  April  sun 
before  he  could  get  ready  for  the  launching. 

After  many  delays,  for  want  of  suitable  mechanics,  the  Albemarle 
was  afloat  and  in  condition  for  service,  carrying  four  guns,  with  Captain 
Cooke  in  command. 

April  17,  1864. 

Plymouth,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Koanoke,  where 
the  river  broadens  into  Albemarle  Sound,  was  held  by  a  body  of  Union 
troops  under  General  Wessels.  Two  gunboats  were  there,  the  Soiithfield 
and  the  Miami,  also  a  smaller  craft,  the  Bombshell. 

Intrench  men  ts  had  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  around 
the  town,  containing  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery  and  fifteen  hundred 
men.  Piles  had  been  driven,  in  the  river  above  the  town  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Albemarle. 

General  Hoke,  commanding  a  division  of  troops,  appeared  before  the 
town   of   Plymouth   to  act  in    concert  with    that  vessel   in 

April  18,  1864.    .  J    _,,  ,        ,         ,  .         _.       .    ..  .  _     , 

its  capture.      lhrougn    the  day  the  Confederate   iron -clad 
was  drifting  down-stream.     The  river  was  very  high,  for  heavy  rains  had 
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fallen.  As  the  sun  went  down  Captain  Cooke  dropped  anchor  three 
miles  above  the  town,  to  prepare  for  battle. 

The  Union  troops  had  built  a  fortification  at  Warren's  Bluff,  one  mile 
above  the  town,  which  mounted  several  heavy  guns.  The  obstructions 
had  been  placed  opposite  the  fort.  Mr.  Elliot,  who  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  iron-clad,  went  downstream  in  a  small  boat,  and  sound- 
ed the  channel.  He  found  that  the  freshet  had  raised  the  water  so  that 
the  vessel  could  glide  safely  over  the  piles  that  had  been  driven  to  ob- 
struct its  passage. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  returned.     In  a  very  short 

time  all  was  ready,  and  the  Albemarle  in  motion.     The  Union   cannon 

opened  fire,  but  the  balls  bounded  from  her  sides  as  pebbles 

April  19,1864.    , r  . '        .  l 

from  a  rock.  (  ) 

The  cannon  awakened  the  people  of  Plymouth.  The  soldiers  of  both 
armies  were  expecting  a  battle,  for  they  knew  that  the  iron-clad  was  in 
the  river  above  the  town.  The  Union  commander  placed  his  two  gun- 
boats, the  Miami  and  the  Sout/tjield,  side  by  side,  and  lashed  them  to- 
gether. Capt.  C.  W.  Flusser,  of  the- Miami,  who  had  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs, thought  that  if  he  could  manage  to  get  the  Albemarle  between  the 
two,  he  could  soon  send  her  to  the  bottom.  Captain  Cooke  determined 
not  to  be  thus  caught.  He  steered  close  to  the  southern  shore  till  nearly 
abreast  the  two  gunboats,  then  turned  suddenly,  and  with  all  possible 
speed  rushed  towards  them,  striking  the  Southfield,  crushing  its  side  as  if 
it  had  been  an  egg-shell.  Almost  before  the  crew  could  comprehend 
what  had  happened  they  found  themselves  sinking,  and  a  moment  later 
disappeared  beneath  the  wraters  of  the  sound.  The  chains  which  lashed 
her  to  the  Miami  parted  with  the  lurch,  but  the  beak  of  the  Albemarle 
was  still  in  the  side  of  the  sinking  vessel,  and  the  foreward  end  of  the 
iron-clad  settled  till  the  water  poured  into  the  port-holes.  ( 8 )  The  muz- 
zles of  the  cannon  of  the  gunboat  were  so  near  the  iron-clad  that  a  piece 
of  shell  rebounding  killed  Captain  Flusser.  Although  he  had  fallen,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  board  the  Confederate  vessel,  but  Captain  Cooke 
skilfully  prevented  it,  and  the  Miami,  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
her  antagonist,  fell  down  below  Plymouth. 

The  artillery  of  General  Hoke  opened  upon  the  Union  breastworks. 

General  Ransom's  brigade  charged  upon  the  intrenchments,  but  suffered 

a  loss  of  more  than  five  hundred  men.     Through  the  day 

Sept.  20, 1864.      .       ,        _  f.    ..  J. 

the  battle  went  on.     The  Albemarle  sent  an  enfilading  and 

destructive  fire  along  the  trenches.     There   was  no  hope   of   relief   for 

General  Wessels,  for  he  could  not  escape,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
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So  it  came  about  that,  through  the  unconcern  of  General  Foster  in  re- 
gard to  the  iron -clad  while  under  construction,  fifteen  hundred  troops 
and  twenty-five  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  and  the 
Southjield,  with  many  of  her  crew,  was  lying  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
sound. 

The  Union  fleet  in  Albemarle  Sound  consisted  of  the  Sassacus,  Mi- 
ami, Wyalusing,  Mattabessett,  Whitehead,  and  Commodore  Hull.  The  first 
named  was  called  a  "double-ender,"  being  built  to  steam  for- 
ward or  backward,  and  was  armed  with  four  nine-inch  guns 
and  two  100-pound  rifled  cannon.  The  Miami  carried  a  torpedo  upon 
a  spar  projecting  from  the  prow,  together  with  a  net,  by  which  the  pro- 
peller of  the  Albemarle  might  be  clogged  to  prevent  its  working.  The 
iron-clad,  together  with  the  Bombshell,  which  had  been  sunk  by  a  Con- 
federate shell,  but  which  had  been  raised  and  manned  by  Captain  Cooke, 
advanced,  with  the  steamer  Cotton  Plant,  to  attack  the  Union  gunboats 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Melancthon  Smith,  who  saw  the  bow  port  of 
the  Confederate  vessel  open,  then  came  a  flash,  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  a  shell 
swept  across  the  deck  of  the  Mattabessett,  wounding  six  men.  The  iron- 
clad attempted  to  send  the  gunboat  to  the  bottom  by  crushing  its  side, 
but  missed  its  aim. 

The  Sassacus  let  fly  her  100-pound  solid  shot,  but  the  gunners  might 
just  as  wrell  have  fired  a  blank -cartridge.  The  Bombshell  came  within 
range,  and  the  Union  gunners  quickly  riddled  her  hull. 

"  Haul  down  your  flag,  or  we  will  blow  you  out  of  the  water !"  shouted 
one  of  the  men  of  the  aft  pivot-gun,  as  he  stood  with  the  lanyard  in  hand 
ready  to  fire,  and  the  flag  was  quickly  pulled  down.(9) 

The  Sassacus  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  iron -clad. 
Lieut.-Commander  Roe  noticed  that  his  100-pound  shot  made  no  impres- 
sion, and  he  concluded  he  would  see  wThat  could  be  done  by  rushing  with 
the  utmost  possible  speed  upon  his  antagonist.  "  Use  cotton-wTaste  and 
oil,"  his  command  to  the  firemen  ;  and  the  grimy  men  down  by  the  fur- 
naces hurriedly  thrust  this  combustible,  saturated  with  oil,  beneath  the 
boiler,  when  a  huge  column  of  black  smoke  began  to  roll  out  from  the 
smoke-stack. 

"  Give  her  all  the  steam  she  can  carry,"  his  command  to  the  engineer ; 
and  that  officer  pulls  open  the  throttles  to  let  the  full  head  of  steam  into 
the  cylinders. 

"  Lay  her  course  for  the  junction  of  the  casemate  and  the  hull,"  the 
order  to  acting  Sailing-master  Boutelle,  who  pulls  the  bell-cord,  and  the 
gong  down  in  the  engineer's  room  rings  out  four  blows — the  signal  to  go 
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ahead ;  and  then,  with  the  superheated  steam  from  the  burning  waste,  the 
vessel  rushes  through  the  water. 

"  Down,  all  hands  I"  and  the  sailors  and  gunners  fall  upon  the  deck ; 
for,  unless  they  do  so,  the  shock  will  send  them  reeling  from  their  feet.(10) 
There  comes  a  crash,  and  the  men  on  the  iron-clad  are  hurled  against  the 
side  of  the  casemate,  but  spring  to  their  posts,  open  the  ports,  and  send  a 
shell  through  the  gunboat.  Again  a  flash,  and  a  second  shell  goes  through 
the  boiler,  filling  the  engine-room  and  hold  of  the  Sassacus  with  scalding 
steam.    The  Confederates  attempt  to  leap  on  board,  while  water  is  pouring 
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in  with  the  force  of  a  torrent.  "  The  ship  is  sinking  !"  the  cry.  "  Eepel 
boarders!"  the  command;  and  then  comes  the  rattle  of  muskets,  exploding 
of  grenades,  shouts,  yells,  and  curses,  mingled  with  the  cries  and  wailing 
of  scalded  seamen.  Both  vessels  are  enveloped  by  the  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  and  steam. 

Night  comes,  the  combat  ceases,  and  the  Albemarle,  wrenched  and 
shattered,  makes  its  way  slowly  up  the  river  to  Plymouth,  its  smoke-stack 
so  badly  riddled  that  there  is  little  draught  of  air  beneath  the  boiler. 
One  cannon  had  been  disabled.     The  Sassacus  was  still  afloat. 

Through  the  summer  no  other  attempt  was  made  by  the  Confederates 
to  destroy  the  Union  war  ships.  The  authorities  at  Washington  knew 
that  another  iron-clad  was  building,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  completed 
the  two  would  be  able  to  destroy  all  of  the  gunboats.     There  was  not 
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water  enough  on  the  bar  at  Hatteras  Inlet  to  permit  the  passage  of  any  of 
the  Union  iron-clads. 

A  young  officer — Lieut.  Wm.  B.  Cushing — was  thinking  the  while  what 
might  possibly  be  done,  and  submitted  a  plan  to  Admiral  Lee.  It  was 
to  rig  a  spar,  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  at  its  outer  end,  to 
the  bow  of  a  swift-going  steam-launch,  run  up  the  Roanoke  River  by 
night,  steering  straight  for  the  iron -clad,  lower  the  spar,  and  explode 
the  dynamite  beneath  the  hull.  An  open  boat,  thirty  feet  long,  with  a 
steam-engine  was  taken  with  much  difficulty  from  Hampton  Roads 
through  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal.  The  spar  was  fourteen 
feet  in  length,  hinged  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  raised  a  little  above  the 
water,  and  held  in  position  by  a  rope  that  ran  over  a  pulley  on  the  top 
of  a  post.  By  lowering  the  rope  the  farther  end  of  the  spar,  with  the 
ball  of  dynamite,  could  be  lowered  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  By 
pulling  a  second  cord  the  torpedo  could  be  detached,  and  by  pulling  a 
third  it  could  be  exploded. 

Lieutenant  Cushing  was  very  cool  and  brave.  He  wanted  only  a  few 
men  to  go  with  him — seven  in  all.  All  knew  that  it  would  be  a  desper- 
ate undertaking — that  quite  likely  none  of  them  would  return ;  but  the 
danger  and  risk  stimulated  the  desire  to  be  of  the  party.  Confederate 
soldiers  were  patrolling  the  banks  of  the  river  up  which  they  must  steam 
eight  miles  before  reaching  the  iron-clad,  and  several  thousand  soldiers  were 
in  camp  at  Plymouth. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  little  steam-launch  entered  the  river 
from  the  sound  with  two  boats  in  tow,  each  containing  ten  men,  armed 
with  revolvers,  cutlasses,  and  grenades.  Lieutenant  Cushing 
had  been  in  the  town,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  streets 
and  wharves.  He  decided  to  land  at  the  lower  wharf,  creep  through  the 
streets,  leap  on  board  the  iron  -  clad,  and  surprise  the  officers  and  crew. 
The  helm  turned,  and  the  launch  glided  towards  the  wharf. 

"  What  boat  is  that  2"  the  hail  from  the  Albemarle. 

No  reply  went  back. 

"What  boat  is  that?"  sharper  than  before.  Thoughts  come  quickly 
to  that  young  man  standing  in  the  bow,  with  several  ropes  in  his  hands. 
Quick  as  a  flash  his  plans  are  changed. 

"Cast  off !"(")  It  is  a  quiet  order  to  the  men,  and  the  two  boats 
drift  slowly  away.  He  can  see  the  iron-clad  looming  before  him.  Mus- 
kets flash  from  her  port-holes,  from  the  deck,  from  the  shore.  He  can 
hear  a  commotion — men  running,  orders  shouted.  Bullets  whiz  past  him. 
He  discovers  that  a  raft  of  logs  has  been  placed  around  the  iron -clad  to 
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protect  it  from  such  an  attack  as  lie  is  attempting.  A  cool  pulse  beats 
beneath  the  palms  grasping  the  cords.  Once  more  the  inventive  brain,  in 
this  unlooked-for  emergency,  changes  in  an  instant  the  details  of  the  plan. 
Not  for  a  moment  does  he  think  of  abandoning  what  he  has  undertaken. 
He  sees  what  may  possibly  be  accomplished,  comprehends  the  difficulties 
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that  confront  him,  and  decides  what  to  do.  Logs  that  have  been  lying  in 
water  become  slimy.  He  will  steam  out  into  the  river,  turn  about,  and 
drive  straight  at  them  with  all  steam  on.  "When  the  prow  of  the  launch 
strikes  the  timbers  it  will  be  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  glide  over  them 
— that  the  reasoning. 

Once  more  the  helm  turns,  and  the  launch  glides  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, circling  round  till  the  spar  points  straight  at  the  iron- clad.  He 
knows  that  once  over  the  logs  the  boat  can  never  return.  Confederate 
muskets  are  flashing  the  while.  One  bullet  tears  away  the  back  of  his 
coat,  another  rips  off  the  sole  of  his  shoe. 
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"What  boat  is  that?"(12)  again  the  hail.  Lieutenant  Cuslring  pulls  a 
cord  running  to  the  hammer  of  the  howitzer  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
There  is  a  flash,  and  a  charge  of  canister  cuts  the  air  around  the  Confeder- 
ates. The  launch  strikes  the  raft,  and  the  keel  glides  over  the  slimy  logs 
into  the  water  beyond.  The  muzzle  of  a  cannon  is  right  before  him.  He 
can  hear  the  officers  on  the  iron-clad  giving  orders.  The  spar  drops  be- 
neath the  water;  a  pull  of  the  cord  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  torpedo 
drops  from  the  spar.  He  waits  a  moment.  A  bullet  cuts  across  his  left 
hand.  He  pulls  a  third  cord.  A  cannon  flashes  within  six  feet  of  his  face, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  shot,  but  the  Albemarle  rises,  together  with  a 
great  column  of  water,  then  goes  down.     The  torpedo  has  done  its  work. 

"  Surrender !"  the  shout  from  the  shore.  He  is  not  there  to  surrender. 
He  has  accomplished  what  he  undertook  to  do,  and  the  iron-clad  is  lying 
on  her  side — with  shattered  hull  filled  with  water — never  again  to  take 
part  in  battle. 

"Save  yourselves!"  the  word  to  the  seven  men.  The  young  lieutenant 
throws  aside  sword,  pistols,  shoes,  and  coat,  and  plunges  into  the  water. 
The  Confederates  put  out  in  boats  to  take  them  prisoners,  but  they  strike 
boldly  out  into  the  river.  One  man,  with  a  despairing  cry,  goes  down 
when  near  the  farther  shore ;  the  others  are  captured.  Lieutenant  dish- 
ing can  hear  the  Confederates  speak  his  name,  but  they  do  not  see  him. 
Weak,  exhausted,  chilled,  he  reaches  the  shore.  A  fire  has  been  kindled 
to  illuminate  the  river.  He  can  see  them  running  to  and  fro.  He  sees 
a  sentinel  walking  the  parapet  of  one  of  the  forts,  and  he  must  pass  an 
open  space  for  forty  feet  right  under  his  eye.  He  makes  a  dash,  but  is 
onlv  half-way  across  as  the  sentinel  turns  towards  him.  In  an  instant  he 
is  lying  on  his  back  amid  the  rushes.  Four  men  go  past  him — two  of 
them  officers — so  near  that  a  single  step  from  the  path  along  which  they 
walk  and  they  would  stumble  over  him.  By  lying  on  his  back,  and  dig- 
ging his  heels  into  the  earth,  inch  by  inch  he  moves  across  the  open 
space  into  a  swamp,  a  tangled  mass  of  briers  and  thorny  shrubs.  The 
mire  is  so  deep  that  he  cannot  stand,  and  can  only  get  on  by  lying  down  at 
full  length  and  pulling  himself  along  by  grasping  the  thorny  shrubs.  Day 
dawned,  and  he  found  himself  near  a  party  of  soldiers  at  -work  in  the 
river,  placing  obstructions  in  the  channel  to  prevent  the  Union  fleet  from 
e;oing  up  to  Plymouth.  There  was  a  cornfield  on  the  bank,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  the  rows  he  made  his  way  past  them.  He  came  upon  a  ne- 
gro, and  wanting  to  know  just  what  had  been  accomplished,  bargained 
with  him  to  go  into  Plymouth,  and  see  the  condition  of  the  iron-clad.  He 
knew  that  a  slave  never  would  betray  a  Union  soldier.     He  secreted  him- 
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self,  torn  and  bleeding  as  he  was,  till  the  old  negro  returned  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  vessel  had  "a  great  hole  in  her  bottom,  big  enough  to 
drive  a  wagon  in."(13)  Once  more  he  took  to  the  swamp — a  thicket  so 
tangled  and  dark  that  he  could  not  see  ten  feet  in  advance.  The  sun  was 
his  guide.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached  a  deep 
and  narrow  stream.  A  path,  the  only  one  in  the  region,  came  down  to 
the  opposite  bank.  He  saw  seven  soldiers,  who  had  a  boat  in  the  creek 
tied  to  the  root  of  a  tree.  He  watched  them  a  while,  saw  them  go  up  the 
road  and  sit  down  to  eat  their  dinner,  swam  across,  untied  the  boat,  float- 
ed with  it  silently  on  the  sluggish  current  till  around  a  bend,  and  then 
climbed  in  and  paddled  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  sun  went  down  in  the 
west,  twilight  deepened  to  darkness,  and  he  was  still  paddling,  but  at 
last  reached  the  Roanoke  River.  At  midnight  he  sighted  a  gunboat. 
"Ship  ahoy!"  was  the  shout  that  went  out  over  the  water  and  reached 
the  ears  of  the  watch  on  the  Valley  City.  He  had  paddled  for  ten  suc- 
cessive hours.     II is  body  was  asleep — only  his  arms  and  brain  awake. 

There  was  a  commotion  on  the  gunboat.  The  sailors  could  see  a  dark 
object  in  the  water.  Was  it  a  torpedo  floating  down  to  blow  them  up  'i 
Steam  was  let  on,  and  the  paddle-wheels  began  to  turn.  Boats  were  low- 
ered to  see  what  it  might  be.  No  one  supposed  that  Lieutenant  dish- 
ing was  living,  but  that  the  expedition  had  failed  and  he  and  all  the  party 
captured  or  drowned. 

Cheers  such  as  sailors  only  can  give  rent  the  air  when  they  lifted  him 
from  his  skiff  to  the  deck  of  the  gunboat  and  heard  his  thrilling  story. 
For  completeness  of  plan,  coolness,  bravery,  daring,  and  success  in  its  exe- 
cution, the  destruction  of  the  Albemarle  has  few  parallels  in  the  mili- 
tary history  of  all  time. 

Commodore  Macomb,  commanding  the  fleet  of  gunboats  in  the  sound, 
determined  to  recapture  the  town  of  Plymouth.  Instead  of  steaming 
with  his  fleet  directly  up  Roanoke  River,  he  made  his  way 
through  a  creek  called  Middle  River,  coming  into  the  Roan- 
oke two  miles  above  the  town.  He  had  five  gunboats  and  two  tug-boats. 
The  pilot  picked  his  way  through  the  obstructions  which  the  Confeder- 
ates had  placed  in  the  creek.  The  Commodore  Hull  was  the  first  boat  to 
reach  the  river.  When  the  war  began,  the  Government,  being  in  great 
need  of  ships,  purchased  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  and  among  others  sev- 
eral ferry-boats,  which  were  mounted  with  guns.  The  Commodore  Hull 
had  carried  many  passengers  to  and  fro  between  New  York  and  Jersey 
City.  As  the  vessel  came  into  the  Roanoke  a  flag  waved  from  her  deck 
informed    those  behind    that   the  river  was   clear.     A  half-mile   down- 
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stream  was  a  Confederate  battery.  The  gunboats  came  into  line,  and  all 
their  cannon  flamed  at  once.  The  Confederate  cannon  replied,  but  the 
gunners  soon  fled.  Other  batteries  farther  down  opened  upon  the  gun- 
boats. The  machinery  of  the  Commodore  Hull  became  disabled.  A  shot 
cut  the  steering- chains  of  the  Shamrock,  but  her  cannon  kept  pouring 
canister  into  the  intrenchments.  A  shell  entered  the  magazine,  and  earth, 
planks,  and  timber  were  hurled  into  the  air.  While  the  boats  were  thus 
engaging  the  batteries  soldiers  were  landing  and  forming  on  the  shore. 
The  engagement  was  soon  over,  the  Confederates  fleeing  and  leaving  the 
town,  their  cannon,  and  all  supplies.  So,  over  this  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina floated  once  more  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FORT   FISHER. 

ONE  by  one  the  seaports  of  the  Confederacy  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Union  fleets  and  armies.  With  the  taking  of  Savannah  by  the 
army  under  General  Sherman  only  two  were  left  —  Charleston  and 
Wilmington.  The  Union  fleets  had  control  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile,  and 
no  fast  sailing  vessel  built  in  England  could  enter  or  depart  from  that  port. 
Wilmington  had  become,  after  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  the  most  impor- 
tant town  where  blockade-runners  discharged  their  cargoes  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  supplies,  without  which  the  army  under  General  Lee  could  not 
be  kept  in  the  field.  England  was  the  arsenal  and  workshop  of  the  Con- 
federate Government.  A  large  fleet  of  blockading  vessels  was  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  Naval  Department  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  but  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels, 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  prize-money,  a  great  many  blockade- 
runners  made  their  way  into  that  port,  and  departed  loaded  with  cotton. 

It  is  only  five  hundred  and  seventy  miles  to  Nassau,  and  six  hundred 
and  seventy-four  to  Bermuda.  Three  days'  run  would  take  a  swift  steamer 
to  either  port.  The  passage  being  so  short,  the  vessels  did  not  need  to 
carry  much  coal,  and  so  there  was  more  room  for  the  storage  of  the  cargo. 
Blockade-runners  did  not  attempt  to  enter  this  port  except  at  night,  tim- 
ing their  arrival  to  sight  the  outermost  vessel  of  the  fleet,  or  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  land  at  sundown,  waiting  till  twilight  faded,  and  then  dash- 
ing through  the  fleet  to  the  harbor. 

Wilmington  is  situated  on  Cape  Fear  River,  twenty-eight  miles  from 
its  mouth.  There  are  two  entrances — one  at  the  river's  mouth,  the  other 
at  New  Inlet,  six  miles  towards  the  north  by  a  straight  line ;  but  if  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  desired  to  go  from  the  river  entrance  to  the  northern 
entrance,  he  must  steer  south-east  out  to  sea,  then  turn  north,  and  then 
west,  describing  more  than  half  a  circle,  in  order  to  avoid  Frying-pan 
Shoals — sailing  forty  miles  to  gain  six. 

Smith's  Island  lies  between  New  Inlet  and  the  mouth  of  the  river — a 
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long  strip  of  sand,  thrown  up  by  the  united  action  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  the  river  current,  and  the  winds,  which  have  whirled  the  sand  into 
mounds. 

It  required,  therefore,  two  fleets  to  blockade  this  port  —  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  Confederates  erected  Fort  Caswell,  the 
other  off  New  Inlet,  guarded  by  Fort  Fisher,  erected  on  a  long,  narrow 
point  of  land  washed  by  Cape  Fear  River  on  the  western  side,  and  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  on  the  other. 

"When  Admiral  Farragut  made  his  way  into  the  bay  of  Mobile  there 
was  no  longer  need  of  a  fleet  of  blockaders  at  that  port,  and  the  vessels 
were  ordered  to  Wilmington.  The  United  States  Government  saw  the 
necessity  of  capturing  Fort  Fisher.  It  could  not  be  done  by  the  navy  alone, 
therefore  the  array  must  co-operate.    "  The  proposed  movement,"  said  Mr. 
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Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "is  an  important  one,  as  closing  the  last 
port  of  the  rebels,  destroying  their  credit  by  preventing  the  exporting  of 
cotton,  and  the  reception  of  munitions  and  supplies  from  abroad." 

Admiral  Farragut  was  first  selected  to  conduct  the  naval  operations, 
but  needing  rest  after  his  long  service  on  the  Mississippi  and  at  Mobile, 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter  was  appointed.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  war  vessels  gathered  to  take  part  in  the  expedition — the  largest  fleet 
ever  assembled  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  fort  stood  was  about  half  a  mile  wide. 
It  consisted  of  an  intrenchment  beginning  on  the  river  and  running 
east  to  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  ocean,  then  along  the  beach 
south-west  three  -  fourths  of  a  mile,  terminating  in  a  conical  mound. 
There  was  no  moat  or  ditch,  for  the  ever-shifting  sand  would  soon  have 
filled  it  had  one  been  excavated.     The  high  bank  forming  the  breastwork 
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and  bastion  was  thrown  up  by  slaves.  Colonel  Lamb,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  its  construction,  had  five  hundred  of  them  at  work 
in  1862.     It  was  the  strongest  fortification  in  the  Confederacy.  (') 

Battery  Buchanan,  a  work  by  itself,  stood  on  the  extreme  end  of  the 
point.  "  Traverses  " — thick  and  high  embankments — were  erected  along 
the  entire  line  and  a  "  curtain  "  of  sand  was  thrown  up  in  rear  of  the  bat- 
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teries  to  protect  the  gunners.  There  were  about  fifty  heavy  guns  along 
the  works — some  of  them  rifled  cannon  from  the  manufactory  of  Mr. 
Armstrong,  in  England.  Torpedoes  were  planted  in  the  sand,  with  elec- 
tric wires  running  into  one  of  the  bomb-proof  enclosures,  so  that  if  a  party 
of  Union  troops  were  to  attempt  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault,  they  could 
be  blown  into  the  air  by  touching  a  button.  Between  the  torpedoes  and 
the  fort  was  a  palisade  of  sharpened  logs  nine  feet  high.  An  assaulting 
party  would  be  exposed  not  only  to  the  tempest  of  grape,  canister,  and 
shells,  but  to  the  torpedoes.  They  would,  in  addition,  be  compelled  to  cut 
passage-ways  through  the  palisade,  and  while  doing  it  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  an  enfilading  fire  from  cannon  placed  in  position  for  that  purpose. 
The  troops  selected  to  co-operate  with  the  navy  were  Weitzel's  divis- 
ion of  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler.  It  was  intend- 
ed that  the  movement  should  be  made  in  October,  but  the  newspapers,  in 
the  eagerness  of  the  editors  to  publish   news,  gave  the  information  to 
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the  Confederates,  and  General  Bragg  at  once  transferred  Hoke's  division 
of  troops  to  Wilmington. 

In  silence,  and  at  niglit,  the  troops  of  General  Weitzel,  six  thousand 
five  hundred  in  number,  left  their  intrenchments  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
marched  to  City  Point,  and  then  embarked  on  steamers  which 
made  their  way  down  the  James  to  Hampton  Roads. 
The  wind  was  east,  and  so  high  the  waves  that  the  great  fleet  of  ves- 
sels lying  off  Fortress  Monroe  could  not  venture  out  to  sea.     General 

Butler  thought  that  if  several  hundred  tons  of  powder  could 
Dec   9  1864.  . 

be  exploded  near  Fort  Fisher  the  concussion  would  blow  a 
heap  of  sand  upon  the  Confederate  works,  so  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  the  navy  to  silence  the  cannon,  and  enable  him  to  make  a  successful 
assault.  General  Grant  did  not  think  that  such  would  be  the  result, (2) 
but  did  not  oppose  the  trying  of  the  experiment.  General  Butler  selected 
an  old  gunboat,  the  Louisiana,  a  small  vessel  of  less  than  three  hundred 
tons;  he  painted  it  white,  and  so  arranged  its  smoke-stacks  that  it  looked 
much  like  an  English  built  blockade-runner.  He  placed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  powder  in  the  hold,  ran  a  number  of  fuses  through  it,  con- 
necting them  with  clock-work,  which  at  a  given  moment  would  explode 
the  entire  mass. 

There  had  been  trouble  between  General  Butler  and  Admiral  Porter  on 

the  Mississippi,  and  on  account  of  their  differences  all  arrangements  were 

made  bv  the  chiefs  of  staff.     Official  etiquette  and  personal 
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dignity  were  allowed  to  interrupt  the  harmony  necessary  for 
success.  Besides  this,  the  storm  that  swept  the  ocean  off  Cape  Hatteras 
compelled  the  fleet  of  transports  to  find  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Beaufort ; 
but  after  raging  several  days  the  storm  abated,  and  Admiral  Porter  sent 
word  to  General  Butler  that  he  was  ready  to  explode  the  powder-ship,  and 
intended  to  do  so  that  night.  The  transports  with  the  troops  were  one 
hundred  miles  away.  "  I  will  be  ready  to-morrow  night,"  was  the  message 
sent  by  Butler  to  Porter  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third.  The  mes- 
sengers passed  each  other  during  the  night.  Admiral  Porter  did  not  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  but  at  half-past  ten  the  Louisiana,  towed  by 
a  gunboat,  moved  towards  the  beach.  The  stars  were  shining,  the  night 
clear,  the  sea  calm.  Captain  .Rhind,  with  a  boat's  crew,  was  on  the  Louis- 
iana, which  came  to  anchor  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the  fort.  Captain 
Rhind  set  his  clock-work,  jumped  into  a  small  boat,  and  the  sailors  pulled 
back  to  the  fleet. 

At  two  o'clock  there  was  a  flash  and  a  dull,  heavy  roar.    To  the  sailors, 
twelve  miles  away  beyond  Frying-pan  Shoals,  it  was  not  very  loud.     No 
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cloud  of  sand  rose  in  the  air  to  fall  again  and  bury  the  cannon  of  the  fort. 
The  Confederate  sentinels  passing  to  and  fro  thought  that  one  of  the  gun- 
boats had  blown  up.  No  harm  was  done  to  the  fortress ; 
so  the  transaction  from  which  Butler  expected  great  results 
ended  in  complete  failure. 

"With  the  dawn  of  day  fifty  war  ships  and  monitors  were  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  bombardment.  Four  of  them  were  iron-clads,  which  anchored 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  short  distance  outside  of  them 
were  nine  of  the  largest  ships.  All  the  vessels,  great  and  small,  opened  fire 
and  sent  their  shells  upon  the  fort — one  hundred  and  fifteen  a  minute.  The 
Confederate  cannon  replied,  but  in  a  short  time  became  silent,  the  gun- 
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ners  seeking  shelter  in  the  bomb-proof.  The  bombardment  went  on  till 
the  sun  disappeared  beneath  the  western  horizon,  and  then  the  gunboats 
retired.  Not  a  sailor  had  been  injured  by  the  fire  from  the  fort,  but  six 
cannon  on  board  the  ships  had  exploded,  killing  ten  and  wounding  thirty- 
four.  None  of  the  garrison  had  been  killed,  only  twenty-four  had  been 
wounded,  and  very  little  damage  had  been  done. 

The  vessels  with  troops  arrived.     It  was  decided  that  the  fleet  should 
go  on  with  the' bombardment,  that  the  troops  should  land,  and,  if  possible, 

carry  the  fort  by  assault.     Ao;ain  the  cannonade  beo-an,  and 
Dec  25   1864 

twenty-three  hundred  soldiers  under  General  Ames,  landed. 
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General  Cnrtis's  brigade  was  first  on  shore — five  hundred  men,  who 
had  little  difficulty  in  capturing  an  outlying  battery  which  had  been  si- 
lenced by  the  guns  of  the  fleet.  General  Weitzel  went  forward  with  the 
skirmishers  and  reconnoitred  the  fort.  He  saw  that  the  embankments 
had  not  been  levelled  by  the  exploding  shells,  and  that  the  cannon  were 
still  in  position.  A  brave  soldier,  who  had  led  his  troops  in  many  bat- 
tles, he  saw  that  there  would  be  great  loss  of  life  if  an  assault  were 
attempted.  General  Butler  learned  that  sixteen  hundred  men  had  already 
reinforced  the  garrison,  and  that  Hoke's  division  of  six  thousand  would 
soon  be  there.  He  was  confronted  by  a  force  larger  than  his  own,  so 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done — return  on  board  the  ships.  Admiral 
Porter  thought  that  the  fort  could  be  carried,  but  General  Butler  sailed  for 
Beaufort. 

President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Welles,  and  General  Grant  alike  saw 
that  the  taking  of  the  fort  would  be  a  very  damaging  blow  to  the  Con- 
federacy. They  concluded  that  the  troops  of  General  Hoke  would  not 
long  remain,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  departed  a  second  attempt  should 
be  made.  They  resolved  that  only  a  very  few  persons  should  know 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  chief  commissary,  who  was  sent  to  Fortress 
Monroe  to  put  provisions  on  board  transports,  supposed  that  the  bread 
and  meat  would  be  eaten  by  the  soldiers  of  Sherman's  army  at  Savannah. 

Major-General  Terry,  who  had  not  received  a  military  education,  but 
who  had  shown  great  ability  as  an  officer,  and  who  was  commanding  the 
Tenth  Corps,  was  ordered  to  City  Point.  Not  until  he  arrived  there  did 
he  know  whither  he  was  going  or  what  he  was  expected  to  do.  It  was 
whispered  that  he  was  going  to  reinforce  General  Sherman. 

"Your  command,"  said  General  Grant,  in  his  instructions,  "has  been 
fitted  out  to  renew  the  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Fisher.  .  .  .  The  first  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  is  to  get  a  landing,  so  that  you  can  begin 
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operations.  It  a  position  where  you  can  defend  yourselt  can 
be  secured,  the  siege  of  the  fort  will  not  be  abandoned  until  its  reduction 
can  be  accomplished."(3) 

Again   a   great   fleet  was   sailing   from  Hampton   Roads  southward. 

The  captain  of  each  vessel  received  a  sealed  letter  which  was  not  to  be 

opened  till  he  was  past  capes  Charles  and  Henry.     The  wind 

was  east,  and  a  storm  came  on  which  tossed  the  vessels  like 

cockle-shells.     Bulwarks  were  smashed  by  the  waves,  and  much  damage 

done,  but  one  by  one  the  vessels  arrived  off  Wilmington. 

The  sea  calmed,  and  at  daylight  the  great  fleet  of  war  vessels  and 
transports  steamed  in  towards   the   shore.     Admiral  Porter  formed  his 
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ships  in  three  divisions — one  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops,  one  to 
protect  them   should  a  force  appear  marching  down  from 
Wilmington,  and  one  to  open  fire  upon  the  fort.     The  trans- 
ports came  to  anchor ;  the  soldiers  sprang  into  the  boats,  and  soon  reached 
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the  shore.  So  methodical  was  the  operation  that  by  mid-afternoon  more 
than  eight  thousand  men  were  on  the  beach,  and  skirmishers  were  picking 
their  way  amid  the  sand-dunes  and  bogs  towards  the  fort.  They  captured 
a  prisoner,  and  learned  that  General  Hoke  had  not  left  "Wilmington,  but- 
had  sent  out  his  videttes  to  confront  the  skirmishers  of  General  Terry. 
The  Union  troops  made  their  way  across  the  point  of  land  to  the  river, 
went  to  work  with  shovels  and  axes,  and  before  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing had  a  strong  line  of  breastworks  against  any  force  that  might  come 
down  from  the  city.  Cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were  landed, 
and  the  army  was  in  position  to  begin  its  work. 

General  Bragg  was  at  Wilmington.  We  have  seen  him  in  command 
in  the  West,  compelling  General  Buell  to  retreat  from  the  Tennessee  River 
in  Alabama  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  then  himself  driven 
out  of  Tennessee  by  Rosecrans.  We  have  also  seen  him  win- 
ning the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  then  in  turn  driven  from  Missionary 
Ridge  by  General  Grant.  Jefferson  Davis  had  called  him  to  Richmond  to 
be  his  military  adviser.  General  Whiting  had  been  in  command  at  Wil- 
mington, but  Bragg  came  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs.  He  directed 
General  Hoke  to  attack  Terry ;  but  Hoke  examined  the  intrenchments 
which  had  been  erected,  and  saw  that  they  were  too  strong  for  him  to 
carry. 

While  the  Union  troops  were  landing  and  constructing  their  breast- 
works the  cannon  of  the  fleet  were  in  action — not  scattering  their  shells 
along  the  entire  line  of  the  fort,  but  hurling  them  against  the  bastion  at 
the  angle,  to  disable  the  guns  at  that  point.  The  cannon  were  aimed  so 
accurately  that  when  the  sun  went  down  the  Union  engineers  saw  that 
only  nine  guns  were  in  position  along  the  breastworks  where  on  Christ- 
mas Day  they  had  counted  seventeen.  The  line  of  palisades  had  been  so 
knocked  to  pieces  that  a  charging  party  would  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  halting  to  chop  their  way  with  axes. 

General  Terry  held  a  conference  with  Admiral  Porter,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  one  or  more  vessels  should  keep  up  the  bombardment  through 
the  night,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  repairs ;  at  day- 
light all  the  vessels  were  to  continue  their  fire  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  then  at  a  signal  the  cannon  were  to  open  upon  another  section 
of  the  fortification  and  the  army  assault  the  works  over  by  Roanoke  River. 
A  body  of  marines  and  sailors  were  to  land,  armed  with  cutlasses  and  revol- 
vers, to  charge  upon  the  bastion  at  the  angle. (4) 

Colonel  Lamb,  who  had  constructed  the  fort,  and  who  was  defending 
it,  had  nineteen  hundred  men.     General  Whiting  and  his  staff  voluntarily 
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came  to  his  aid,  landing  from  a  steamer  at  the  wharf  near  Battery  Bu- 
chanan. 

Jan.  15,  1865.  „  T  .  . 

"  1  have  come  to  share  jour  fate :  you  and  your  garrison 
are  to  be  sacrificed,"  said  Whiting. 

"  Don't  say  so !  We  shall  certainly  whip  the  enemy  again,"  was  the 
reply. 

"No;  Bragg  is  removing  the  supplies  from  Wilmington,  and  is  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  fall  back  upon."(5) 

Colonel  Lamb  asked  him  to  take  command,  but  he  replied  that  lie 
was  there  without  orders  from  Bragg — a  volunteer— and  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  offer.  During  the  bombardment  more  than  two  hundred 
of  the  garrison  had  been  killed  and  wounded.  The  fire  of  the  fleet  was 
so  destructive  that  the  gunners  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  bomb- 
proof.    Colonel  Lamb  has  given  this  description  of  the  state  of  affairs : 

"  With  the  rising  sun  of  the  fifteenth  the  fleet,  which  had  been  an- 
noying us  through  the  night,  redoubled  its  fire  on  the  land -face.  The 
sea  was  calm,  the  naval  gunners  had  become  accurate  by  practice,  and  be- 
fore noon  but  one  heavy  gun,  protected  by  the  angle  of  the  north-east  bas- 
tion, remained  serviceable  on  that  face.  The  harvest  of  wounded  and  dead 
was  increased,  and  at  noon  I  had  not  twelve  hundred  men  to  defend  the 
long  line  of  works.     The  enemy  was  now  preparing  to  assault." (6) 

Just  at  this  moment  a  steamer  came  down  from  Wilmington  to  the 
wharf  near  Battery  Buchanan  and  landed  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  of 
Hagood's  South  Carolina  brigade,  who  came  as  fast  as  they  could  run 
northward  to  aid  in  the  defence,  thus  making  good  the  losses  of  the  gar- 
rison. 

It  was  half -past  two  o'clock.  "The  enemy  are  going  to  charge!" 
shouted  a  soldier  who  was  on  the  lookout.  The  telegraph  to  Bragg's 
headquarters  was  in  working  order,  and  Colonel  Lamb  sent  a  despatch  to 
him  begging  him  to  move  down  and  attack  the  Union  troops  in  the  rear. 
Thus  read  the  despatch  : 

"The  army  about  to  assault.  They  outnumber  us  heavily.  .  .  .  Nearly 
all  land  guns  disabled.  Attack !  attack !  It  is  all  I  can  say,  and  all  you 
can  do." (7) 

Colonel  Lamb  ran  along  the  batteries,  telling  the  men  to  come  out 
from  the  bomb-proofs  and  man  the  parapet.  He  directed  the  sharp-shoot- 
ers to  pick  off  the  Union  officers.  The  man  who  was  to  explode  the 
torpedoes  was  to  press  the  electric  button  at  a  given  signal.  There  came 
a  sudden  silence  upon  the  iron-clads  and  the  great  fleet  of  vessels.  Had  we 
been  on  board  the  ships  we  should  have  seen  the  powder-grimed  sailors 
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who  had  been  hard  at  work  standing  listlessly  by  their  gnns.  The  white 
smoke  which  had  enveloped  the  fleet  was  wafted  away,  and  the  silence 
broken  by  the  screeching  of  every  steam-whistle  in  the  fleet — the  signal 
for  the  advance  of  the  Union  troops. 

Going  now  on  shore,  we  see  nearly  two  thousand  sailors  and  marines, 
under  Captain  Breese,  standing  on  the  beach,  formed  in  three  divisions, 
to  correspond  with  the  three  squadrons  of  the  fleet.  The  sailors  are  at 
home  upon  the  decks  of  their  vessels,  but  they  know  nothing  about 
marching.  They  are  from  more  than  fifty  vessels,  and  are  not  organized. 
With  revolvers  and  cutlasses  they  are  to  charge  earthworks  manned  by 
veteran  soldiers  armed  with  rifles  and  bayonets,  with  cannon  in  position 
to  cut  them  down  with  canister.  Not  much  can  be  expected  from  such 
an  assault,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  end  in  failure.  It  does!  The 
sailors  rush  bravely  forward.  Men  drop,  but  the  others  do  not  falter. 
Some  are  good  and  others  poor  runners.  Those  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn are  close  up  to  the  parapet,  but  halt  for  those  behind.  It  is  a  fatal 
mistake.  The  momentum  has  been  lost,  and  the  men  are  out  of  breath. 
They  are  huddled  together  —  a  heterogeneous  mass,  without  any  order. 
The  parapet  above  them  is  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  Confederates  need  not 
take  aim,  but  point  their  guns  at  random  upon  the  mass  of  men.  There 
is  a  rattling  fire  from  the  revolvers  of  the  sailors.  Some  of  them  cross 
the  line  of  sharpened  stakes,  splintered  and  broken  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet, 
and  gain  the  ditch,  only  to  be  shot  down.  The  officers  shout  to  those 
behind  to  come  on,  but  they  turn  back  instead,  and  in  a  moment  all  ex- 
cept the  killed  and  wounded  are  in  flight.  More  than  three  hundred  have 
fallen. 

Going  now  farther  west,  we  see  General  Ames's  division  leading  in  the 
assault.  The  torpedoes  which  Colonel  Lamb  expected  to  explode  do  not 
go  off.  In  vain  is  the  button  pressed.  A  shot  from  the  fleet  has  cut  the 
wires.  Had  they  been  intact,  quite  likely  the  history  of  Fort  Fisher 
would  be  different  from  what  it  is.  When  the  whistles  of  the  fleet 
pierced  the  air — the  signal  for  the  advance  —  General  Curtis's  brigade 
moved  towards  the  fort.  The  ground  was  marshy,  and  the  men  sunk 
knee- deep  in  the  mire.  Colonel  Pennypackers  brigade  came  to  the 
support  of  Curtis.  Together  they  gained  the  west  end  of  the  breast- 
works and  captured  several  prisoners.  Colonel  Bell's  brigade  also  ad- 
vanced, and  the  entire  division  was  soon  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
fortifications.  The  fort  had  been  constructed  with  massive  banks  of  sand 
between  each  of  the  guns  along  the  northern  face;  and  the  guns  being  on 
circular  carriages,  could  be  turned  to  fire  west  and  south  as  well  as  towards 
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the  north.  With  no  Union  troops  threatening  them  from  the  north 
the  gunners  could  face  west,  and,  sheltered  by  the  banks  of  sand,  could 
pour  their  shot  upon  the  Union  troops.  They  could  also  shelter  them- 
selves in  the  bomb-proofs,  and  fire  out  upon  Ames's  troops  without 
being  themselves  seen.  It  was  close  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  sun 
went  down ;  night  came  on,  and  the  muskets  were  still  flashing.  Colonel 
Bell  had  been  killed, 
Colonel  Pennypacker 
wounded.  General  Ter- 
ry sent  word  for  the  fir- 
ing to  stop,  and  for  the 
troops  to  intrench  them- 
selves. 

"  Then  we  shall  lose 
all  we  have  gained,  for 
we  shall  be  driven  out 
in  the  morning,"  said 
Curtis.  (8)  The  next  mo- 
ment he  was  struck  by  a 
shell. 

"  The  battle  ought  to 
go  on,"  was  the  message 
from  General  Ames  to 
Terry.  "  Let  it  go  on, 
and,  if  necessary,  aban- 
don the  lines  of  defence 
towards  Wilmington," 
the  welcome  answer. 

Going  now  along  the 
Confederate  lines  we 

find  the  soldiers  not  demoralized,  but  determined  to  continue  the  combat. 
Colonel  Lamb  was  running  along  the  line  issuing  orders.  lie  reached  the 
"  Mound  Battery,"  and  directed  the  fire  of  its  two  cannon  over  the  heads 
of  his  own  men.     This  his  story  : 

"As  my  men  fell  others  would  take  their  places.  It  was  a  soldiers' 
light,  for  there  could  be  no  organization.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  longer 
or  more  stubborn  hand-to-hand  encounter  I  have  failed  to  meet  with  it  in 
history.  ...  I  brought  one  hundred  of  my  garrison  and  threw  them  in 
front  of  those  already  engaged.  I  went  to  the  bomb-proof  where  the 
South  Carolinians  had  taken  shelter,  and  appealed  to  them  to  help  save 
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the  fort ;  they  were  in  position  to  flank  a  part  of  the  column,  and  they 
promised  to  do  so.  I  proceeded  to  the  sally-port,  and  ordered  the  gallant 
Adams  to  bring  out  his  two  guns  and  open  fire  on  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  if  he  had  not  men  enough  left,  to  get  volunteers  from  other  com- 
panies. I  went  along  the  galleries,  and  begged  the  sick  and  wounded 
to  come  and  make  one  supreme  effort  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  As  I 
passed  through  my  work  the  last  time  the  scene  was  indescribably  hor- 
rible. Great  cannon  were  broken  in  two,  and  over  their  ruins  were  lying 
the  dead ;  others  were  partly  buried  in  the  graves  dug  by  the  shells  which 
had  slain  them.  ...  I  believed  a  determined  assault  with  the  bayonet 
would  drive  them  out.  .  .  .  The  head  of  the  column  was  not  over  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  portion  of  our  breastwork  which  I  occupied.  I 
asked  the  officers  and  men  if  they  would  follow  me.  They  responded 
that  they  would.  I  sprang  upon  the  breastwork,  gave  the  command, 
'  Forward !  double-quick,  march !'  fell  on  my  knees,  a  rifle-ball  having  en- 
tered my  left  hip.  We  were  met  by  a  volley ;  our  column  wavered,  and 
fell  back  behind  the  breastworks." (9) 

The  command  fell  upon  Captain  Mnnn.  General  Whiting  had  also 
been  wounded.  The  wounded  officers  were  taken  to  Battery  Buchanan. 
General  Colquitt  took  command.  Word  came  that  the  Union  troops  were 
advancing,  and  he  proposed  to  Colonel  Lamb  to  leave  the  fort. 

"  I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  garrison,"  the  heroic  reply.  (10) 

General  Terry,  the  while,  brought  up  Abbott's  brigade,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  whole  northern  face. 

Colquitt  made  his  way  to  Wilmington,  having  spiked  the  guns  on 
Battery  Buchanan. 

When  the  sun  rose  the  Union  flag  was  floating-  over  the  fortification. 
Nineteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  together  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  cannon,  two  thousand  small-arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of  am- 
munition. 

Two  daj-s  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort  two  fast- sailing  steamers 
from  Bermuda  came  through  New  Inlet  in  the  night,  making  signals, 
as  they  supposed,  to  the  Confederates  in  the  fort.  The  Union  officers 
answered  them.  Great  the  chagrin  of  the  captains  of  the  steamers  when 
they  found  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  over  the  fortification,  and  learned 
that  ships  and  cargoes  were  lost. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  along  the  Union  lines  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  when  the  telegraph  flashed  the  news.  The  soldiers 
sent  up  many  a  loud  hurrah. 

"  Oh,  Johnny,  have  you  heard  from  Wilmington  ?"  the  shout  of  the 
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pickets  to  the  Confederate  sentinels.  It  was  disheartening  news  to  them 
— an  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  time  could  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  cause  for  which  they  were  fighting  would  end  in  final  disaster. 

During  the  year  186-i  goods  and  supplies  valued  at  sixty-six  million 
dollars  had  been  shipped  from  Liverpool  and  other  British  ports  to  Wil- 
mington, and  cotton  valued  at  sixty-five  millions  had  been  sent  out  from 
that  port  to  Liverpool.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  sailors  of 
the  blockading  fleets,  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  steamers  had  slipped 
past  the  Union  war  ships.  It  was  a  gloomy  day  in  Liverpool  when  the 
news  reached  that  city.  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  had 
grown  rich  by  engaging  in  blockade- running  saw  that  their  occupation 
was  gone.  The  owners  of  steamships  suddenly  found  that  their  vessels 
wTere  of  little  value.  The  steamers  had  been  constructed  purposely  to 
run  the  blockade,  and  were  not  adapted  to  legitimate  and  peaceful  traffic. 
The  ship-yards  of  England,  where  for  three  years  there  had  been  a  cease- 
less clatter  of  hammers  riveting  iron  plates,  suddenly  became  silent.  When 
the  men  of  General  Ames's  division  charged  the  Confederate  works,  and 
fought  their  way  from  traverse  to  traverse,  they  struck  a  blow  felt  not 
only  by  the  army  under  General  Lee,  but  in  the  mercantile  circles  of 
Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SAVANNAH. 

IN"  coming  years,  when  passion,  prejudice,  and  resentment,  born  of  sla- 
very and  intensified  by  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  shall  have  died  away, 
some  historic  pen  will  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  issues  and  results  of 
the  conflict.  The  time  will  come  when  Justice  and  Truth  will  hold  an 
even  scale  ;  when  above  anger  and  hatred,  falsehood  and  contumely,  will 
shine  like  a  star  in  the  darkness  and  blackness  of  night  forgiveness  and 
forgetfulness  of  injuries,  sympathy,  compassion,  kindness,  love,  peace,  and 
good-will — the  apotheosis  of  the  song  sung  by  angels  above  the  green  fields 
of  Bethlehem. 

The  people  of  Savannah  were  in  a  pitiable  condition — without  much 
to  eat  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  We  are  to  remember  that  no  large 
amount  of  food  had  been  gathered  by  the  Confederates.  The  State  of 
Georgia  had  abundant  stores  of  grain  and  meat;  but  when  General  Sher- 
man destroyed  the  railroads,  and  advanced  from  the  West,  all  means  of  ob- 
taining supplies  were  cut  off.  The  quantity  on  hand  rapidly  disappeared 
while  the  Confederate  army  held  the  city,  and  there  was  but  a  small 
amount  of  flour  and  corn  remaining  when  General  Hardee  took  his  de- 
parture. After  General  Sherman's  army  took  possession  the  treasury- 
notes  of  the  Confederate  Government- — the  one-hundred-dollar  bills,  with 
the  face  of  Jefferson  Davis  upon  them — were  of  no  more  value  than  the 
bits  of  paper  blown  about  the  streets.  Many  citizens  of  the  South  had 
grown  wealthy  during  the  war  by  their  speculations ;  but  the  poor  people, 
men  and  women  who  owned  no  slaves  or  landed  estates,  suddenly  found 
the  wolves  at  their  doors.  They  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  When 
it  was  known  in  Boston  and  New  York  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat, 
resentment  disappeared  upon  the  instant,  and  sympathy,  kindness,  and 
good-will  were  quickly  made  manifest.  "  The  poor  people  of  Savannah 
are  suffering  for  food,"  was  the  burden  of  the  story  from  the  lips  of 
Colonel  Allen,  who  was  appointed  by  General  Sherman  to  represent  their 
condition  to  the  people  of  the  North.-     The  citizens  of  Boston  assembled 
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Jan.  10,  1865. 


in  Faneuil  Hall  at  the  call  of  the  major,  opened  their  purses,  and  in 
four  days,  between  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  contributed  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  purchasing  flour,  beef,  and  pork.  The  steamer 
Greyhound  was  chartered  to  transport  it  to  Savannah.  Day 
and  night  teamsters  and  stevedores  were  at  work  filling  the  vessel.  A 
like  scene  of  activity  was  going  on  in  New  York  in  loading  the  steamer 
Daniel  Webster.  It  was  a  sublime  exhibition  of  Christiau  charity.  The 
men  and  women  contributing  their  money  did  not  forget  that  at  An- 
derson ville,  in  Georgia,  there  were  more  than  fourteen  thousand  graves, 
the  last  resting-place  of  their  sons  and  brothers,  who  had  died  from  neg- 
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lect  and  starvation ;  nor  did  they  forget  the  horrors  of  Libby  prison,  in 
Richmond,  and  the  other  prison  pens  of  the  Confederacy,  but  they  knew 
that  the  people  of  Savannah  were  suffering — that  was  enough.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  Greyhound,  with  its  freight  of  provisions,  steamed  past  the 
forts  in  Boston  harbor,  and  shaped  its  course  around  Cape 
Cod,  bound  for  Savannah.  It  was  a  free  gift — unasked  by 
the  people  of  that  city.  How  would  it  be  received  ?  Human  nature  is 
sometimes  ungracious.  "Would  it  be  accepted  thankfully,  or  would  there 
be  a  bitterness  which  would  scorn  to  receive  the  unsought  beneficence? 
Desiring  to  be  an  observer  of  what  might  transpire  in  the  streets  of  that 
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city,  I  took  passage  on  the  Greyhound,  the  chartering  of  which  for  the 
shipment  of  the  supplies  was  not  inappropriate,  for  that  steamer  had  been 
built  at  Greenock,  on  the  Clyde,  in  Great  Britain,  to  run  the  blockade. 
English  forges  had  smelted  its  iron  plates,  English  hammers  had  riveted 
the  bolts.  There  was  cupidity  and  greed  in  the  throb  of  its  engines.  It 
had  transported  cannon,  shot,  shell,  ammunition,  and  military  supplies 
from  Liverpool  to  Wilmington  for  the  prolonging  of  the  war,  successfully 
entering  that  port,  discharging  its  cargo,  filling  its  hold  with  cotton,  but  in 
endeavoring  to  depart  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  blockading  vessels. 

As  the  vessel  steamed  out  of  Boston  harbor,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
streaming  in  the  breeze,  I  wrote  these  words,  which,  though  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  passed  away,  I  do  not  care  to  change : 

"Whatever  the  reception  may  be,  the  event  will  be  a  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  Rebellion  which  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  future  his- 
torian ;  which  will  convince  those  who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice  in  the 
Old  World  that  we  are  not  actuated  by  hate  and  desire  for  revenge;  which 
will  show  to  men  everywhere  that  democracy  is  the  noblest  as  well  as  the 
mightiest  principle  in  human  government ;  that  Christianity  is  still  hu- 
manizing and  ennobling  among  a  people  which  wages  unrelenting  war  for 
the  maintenance  of  national  life.  The  employment  of  this  steamer  on 
such  a  mission  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion.  She  is  a  captured 
blockade-runner,  built  to  injure  us — in  every  rivet,  timber,  plank,  and  brace 
of  which  there  is  English  hate  for  us,  sympathy  for  the  rebels,  and  cupid- 
ity for  themselves — yet  bears  nothing  but  our  peace  and  good-will,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Savannah  but  to  all  the  world.  It  is  the  unwritten 
motto  of  the  ensign  which  floats  above  us.  Men  of  every  lineage,  nation, 
and  clime  will  see  in  this  voyage  of  a  captured  blockade-runner  a  new 
revelation  of  the  faith,  the  principles,  and  the  destiny  of  the  American 
people.  Savannah  is  taken  ;  Wilmington  is  closed.  Charleston  alone  is 
awaiting  her  doom.  The  men  of  Greenock  may  lay  down  their  hammers. 
The  men  of  the  Clyde  have  fitted  out  their  last  vessels  in  the  interest  of 
slavery.  Democracy,  civilized  and  Christianized,  has  a  wonderful  trans- 
forming power  to  turn  evil  into  good.  Our  vessel,  laden  with  the  gifts 
of  generous  hearts,  is  a  fair  type  and  symbol  of  the  Great  Republic,  sailing 
(never  so  proudly  and  gloriously  as  now)  towards  the  coming  centuries, 
freighted  with  the  hopes  of  the  world." 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  as  we  rounded  Cape  Cod,  increasing  in 
violence  till  the  captain  deemed  it  prudent  to  find  shelter  in  the  harbor  of 
Holmes  Hole,  Martha's  Vineyard.  With  the  subsiding  of  the  gale  we 
pursued  our  course  down  the  highway  of  the  Atlantic,  past  Hatteras,  over- 
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taking  the  New  Ironsides  of  the  navy  and  several  vessels  bound  for  the 
fleet  off  Wilmington.  We  did  not  know  that  while  we  were  furrowing 
the  ocean  on  our  mission  of  good-will  one  of  the  most  desperate  contests 
of  the  war  was  goino'  on  at  Fort  Fisher. 

Off  Charleston  lay  the  blockading  fleet,  with  Sumter  in  the  distance, 
the  Confederate  flag  waving  above  the  shapeless  ruins.     Eager  the  desire 
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of  officers  and  sailors  on  board  the  war  ships  for  news.  What  was  Gen- 
eral Grant  doing  at  Petersburg  ?  Had  there  been  another  battle  ?  How 
soon  would  the  war  close  ?  Peace  was  the  one  thing  longed  for,  but  it 
must  be  a  peace  unconditioned  on  the  part  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  those 
who  had  brought  about  the  four  years  of  desolation  and  woe. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  regarded  the  people  of  Georgia  as  of  a 
foreign  land,  and  established  a  custom-house  at  Hilton  Head,  where  all 
vessels  bound  for  Charleston  must  register.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
Greyhound  first  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  but,  after 
brief  delay,  steamed  on — not  to  the  entrance  of  Savannah  River,  which 
had  been  obstructed  by  the  Confederates,  but  to  Wilmington  Sound,  far- 
ther south,  piloted  by  a  negro  who  a  few  months  before  had  been  a  slave. 
The  tide  was  running  seaward,  and  suddenly  the  steamer  came  to  a  stand- 
still, her  keel  resting  upon  a  bank  of  mud,  to  float  once  more  with  the 
tide  at  its  flood.  jSTot  waiting  for  the  steamer,  the  committee  sent  by  the 
citizens  of  Boston  to  present  their  gift  to  the  people  of  Savannah  made 
their  way  in  boats  up  the  sound,  landing  at  Thunder-bolt  Battery,  climbing 
the  embankment  and  entering  the  embrasure,  clasping  the  heavy  guns 
which  had  been  placed  in  position  to  defend  the  city  from  any  attack 
by  the  Union  war  ships.  Before  the  war  it  had  been  a  delightful  sea-side 
resort,  when,  in  the  sultry  days  in  summer,  visitors  sat  beneath  the  wide- 
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spreading  trees,  with  long  festoons  of  moss  trailing  from  the  branches 
waving  in  the  breeze,  laden  with  odors  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  groves 
of  magnolia  fragrant  with  perfume.  Four  years  of  war  had  changed  the 
sylvan  scene.  The  cottages,  the  pleasant  homes,  were  in  ruins,  the  occu- 
pants gone,  windows  broken,  and  doors  torn  from  their  hinges — the  van- 
dalism of  the  Confederate  and  Union  soldiers.  The  people  who  remained 
were  poverty-stricken ;  slavery  had  ground  them  between  its  upper  and 
nether  millstones.  The  field-hand  of  the  rice-swamps  before  the  war  had 
regarded  them  as  of  less  importance  than  himself ;  they  were  the  poor 
"  white  trash,"  as  the  negroes  called  them — inert,  shiftless,  cadaverous, 
long-haired,  unmoved  by  any  change  of  circumstance,  indifferent  alike  to 
what  had  taken  place  or  what  might  be  in  the  future,  their  clothing  coarse 
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homespun  dyed  with  butternut.  Together  with  the  negroes,  they  were 
content  if  .they  could  own  a  horse  or  mule  and  a  two-wheeled  cart,  no 
matter  how  rude  its  construction  or  rickety  the  wheels.  Their  wants 
were  few.  Men  and  women  alike  smoked  tobacco  in  corn-cob  pipes. 
The  future  historian  will  note  that  not  the  least  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  beginning  of 
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a  new  era  for  the  " Sand-hillers "  and  "Swampers"  of  the  South,  as  they 
were  called  in  1865,  as  well  as  for  the  slaves. 

We  wanted  horses  to  take  us  to  the  city.  There  were  twenty  or  more 
browsing  the  scanty  herbage — army  horses  and  mules  left  by  Hardee  when 
he  evacuated  Savannah  —  no  longer  serviceable,  knock-kneed,  with  ring- 
bones, spavins,  wall-eyed,  wheezing  like  stuffy  steam-engines,  with  teeth 
lengthened  by  years  of  service  till  they  seemed  like  kernels  of  Southern 
corn. 

"  I  reckon  yer  can  take  any  of  these  yere  muels,"  said  a  little  old  man 
in  a  shrill,  piping  voice.  Saddles  and  bridles  were  wanting,  and  it  would 
hardly  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  of  Boston  to  have  entered  the  city  mounted  on  such  steeds, 
for  which  the  buzzards  were  waiting.  Great  flocks  of  these  birds  had 
gathered  around  Savannah,  attracted  by  the  unusual  and  abundant  feast 
provided  by  the  two  armies.  They  wheeled  and  circled  high  in  the  air — 
their  keen  eyes  detecting  far  away  the  banquet  to  which  they  hastened 
the  moment  an  army  mule  tottered  to  the  earth  never  to  rise  again.  At 
night  they  roosted  upon  the  surrounding  trees,  to  be  ready  for  their 
morning  meal.  The  soldiers  did  not  molest  them,  for  they  were  welcome 
scavengers  of  the  camp. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  morning  General  Grover,  in  command  in  the 
city,  courteously  sent  out  horses  for  our  accommodation. 

The  waste  of  war  had  not  destroyed  the  beautiful  Bonaventura  Ave- 
nue, with  its  arching  shade -trees.  It  was  a  midwinter  morning,  but 
there  was  the  breath  of  spring  in  the  air.  Roses  were  blooming  in  the 
yards  surrounding  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  The  beauty  of 
the  landscape  was  marred  only  by  the  embankments  of  yellow  earth 
thrown  up  by  the  slaves.  We  passed  fortifications  where  the  cannon 
swept  every  avenue  approaching  the  city.  Union  sentinels  were  keeping 
ward  and  watch.  Soldiers  off  duty  were  lounging  on  the  grass  —  men 
from  Iowa  and  Illinois,  who  had  been  with  Grant  at  Shiloh,  Yicksburg, 
and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  under  Sherman  all  the  way  from  Chattanooga 
to  Savannah.  Memory  went  back  to  the  scenes  of  1801.  I  recalled  the 
words  of  General  Logan:  "The  men  of  the  North-west  will  hew  their 
way  to  the  sea  with  their  swords."  He  was  member  of  Congress  from 
Illinois  when  he  uttered  them.  In  his  patriotic  ardor  he  had  stood  reso- 
lutely for  the  flag  he  loved — had  raised  a  regiment  of  men  from  what 
had  been  regarded  the  most  disloyal  section  of  his  State ;  by  his  boldness, 
energy,  and  patriotism  had  revolutionized  public  sentiment  in  "Egypt," 
the  land  of  darkness,  as  it  had  been  called.     By  sterling  worth  he  had  risen 
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to  be  commander  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  standing  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  General  Grant  that  he  had  been  selected  to  supersede  General 
Thomas  at  [Nashville,  as  we  have  seen  (chap,  vii.),  but  was  stopped  at 
Louisville  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Hood.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sher- 
man at  Savannah  he  had  hastened  once  more  to  assume  command  for 
the  northward  movement. 

It  was  a  beautiful  site  which  General  Oglethorpe  selected  for  a  town  in 
1733,  when  lie  sailed  into  the  Savannah  River  with  his  one  hundred  and 
twelve  men  to  establish  a  colony  of  Englishmen.  It  was  a  plateau,  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding  savannas.  The  colonists  laid  out  several 
public  parks,  which  make  the  city  so  green  and  beautiful  that  it  has 
been  fitly  called  the  "  Forest  City."  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion 
it  was  distinguished  for  its  wealth,  refinement,  and  culture.  Its  mansions 
were  surrounded  with  spacious  gardens,  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  jas- 
mine and  honeysuckle.  Some  of  the  citizens,  who  had  no  heart  in  the 
cause,  had  closed  their  houses  and  departed  for  Europe,  to  remain  till 
the  great  conflict  was  over;  others  were  in  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  abroad.  Many,  who  had  given  all  their  energies  to 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  were  at  rest  beneath  the  battle-fields  of 
Virginia  or  around  Atlanta.  There  had  been  no  bombardment — no  shells 
exploding  in  its  streets.  During  four  years  past  the  citizens  had  heard 
the  deep  and  distant  thunder  of  the  great  guns  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Pulaski  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McAllister.  On]y  with  the  ap- 
proach of  Sherman  had  the  place  been  the  theatre  of  active  military 
operations,  and  yet  there  was  a  manifest  deterioration.  The  closed  shut- 
ters of  the  mansions,  the  broken-down  fences  surrounding  them,  the 
silent,  untrodden  grounds  overgrown  with  dried  and  withered  weeds,  the 
absence  of  master,  mistress,  prattling  children,  and  servants,  left  the  im- 
pression upon  one's  mind  that  the  city  had  been  passing  through  a  period 
of  suffering  and  sorrow.  General  Sherman,  with  much  consideration,  in- 
formed the  people  that  if  any  one  wished  to  leave  for  any  locality  inside 
the  Confederate  lines,  they  might  do  so ;  those  who  remained  must  be 
strictly  subordinate  to  military  laws.  About  two  hundred,  who  chose  to 
adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  were  taken  on  a  steamer  to 
Charleston  harbor,  and  delivered  to  a  Confederate  officer.  ( ' )  They  did 
not  see  that  the  conflict  was  nearly  ended,  but  thought  that  the  armies  of 
Lee  and  Beauregard  would  finally  triumph.  The  great  majority  had  no 
desire  to  leave,  for  General  Sherman  informed  them  that  all  would  be 
kindly  treated,  lie  told  the  Mayor  that  he  might  assemble  the  City 
Council,  and  care  for  the  general  interests  of  the  city.     While  he  was  on 
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the  march  from  Atlanta  the  newspapers  informed  the  people  that  the 
Union  troops  were  burning  houses,  outraging  women,  and  shooting  men. 
It  was  true  that  houses  had  been  burned  and  food  taken,  but  if  a  soldier 
had  outraged  a  woman,  he  would  have  been  tried  by  court-martial  and 
shot  upon  the  spot.  It  will  ever  stand  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  the 
troops  that  they  did  not  commit  such  barbaric  acts  as  charged  in  the 
newspapers  of  Savannah  and  Charleston.  One  of  the  Confederate  officers 
who  had  endeavored  to  oppose  the  march  to  the  sea  was  Gen.  G.  W. 
Smith  (see  chap.  iv.).  General  Sherman  had  known  him  before  the  war. 
Among  others  who  came  to  see  him  was  Mrs.  Smith,  bringing  a  letter 
written  by  her  husband,  commending  her  to  his  care.  Mr.  Hardee,  brother 
of  the  Confederate  commander  who  had  confronted  General  Sherman  as 
corps  commander  all  the  way  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  came  and 
asked  for  protection  for  his  family  and  his  bales  of  cotton.  General 
Sherman  assured  him  that  no  harm  should  come  to  him  personally,  but 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  say  anything  about  his  cotton.  By  the  kind 
treatment,  by  the  discipline  strictly  enforced  in  the  army,  people  saw  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

I  found  General  Sherman's  headquarters  in  the  mansion  of  Mr.  C. 
Green,  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  courteously  offered  it  for  the 
purpose.  My  first  meeting  with  General  Sherman  was  in  1861,  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  he  commanded  a  brigade  ("  Drum-beat 
of  the  Nation,"  p.  97).  I  had  met  him  in  Cincinnati  a  few  months  later, 
soon  after  his  being  superseded  by  General  Buell  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ohio  because  he  was  thought  to  be  "  crazy  " — for,  when  asked 
how  many  men  would  be  needed  to  subdue  the  Rebellion,  he  replied,  "two 
hundred  thousand !"  I  had  met  him  on  the  field  of  Shiloh  after  that 
battle.  Three  years  of  active  military  service,  nine  months  as  indepen- 
dent commander  of  a  great  army — his  marvellously  retentive  memory  re- 
calling faces,  names,  circumstances,  his  quick  penetration  and  prompt  de- 
cision, his  almost  faultless  strategy  and  far-reaching  plans — made  him,  in 
the  then  full  maturity  of  his  powTers,  one  of  the  most  i-emarkable  men  of 
the  age. 

The  people  in  Savannah  generally  were  ready  to  live  once  more  in  the 
Onion.  The  fire  of  secession  had  died  out.  There  was  not  much  sour- 
ness— less  than  I  saw  at  Memphis  when  that  city  was  captured;  less  than 
was  manifested  in  Louisville  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  resolutions  expressive  of  gratitude  for 
the  charity  bestowed  by  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were  passed, 
also  of  a  desire  for  future  fellowship  and  amity. 
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A  store  at  the  corner  of  Bay  and  Barnard  streets  was  taken  for  a  de- 
pot, the  city  canvassed,  and  a  registry  made  of  all  who  were  in  want.  I 
passed  a  morning  among  the  people  who  came  for  food.  The  air  was 
keen ;  ice  had  formed  in  the  gutters.  The  barefooted  cuddled  under 
the  sunny  side  of  the  buildings.  There  was  a  motley  crowd.  Hun- 
dreds of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  sizes,  complexions,  and  costumes;  gray- 
haired  old  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  with  bags,  bottles,  and  baskets; 
colored  patriarchs  who  had  been  in  bondage  man}7  years  suddenly  made 
freemen  ;  well-dressed  women  wearing  crape  for  their  husbands  and  sons 
who  had  fallen  while  fighting  against  the  old  flag,  stood  patiently  waiting 
their  turn  to  enter  the  building,  where,  through  the  open  doors,  they 
could  see  barrels  of  flour,  pork,  beans,  piles  of  bacon,  and  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  vinegar.  There  were  women  with  tattered  dresses — 
old  silks  and  satins,  years  before  in  fashion,  and  laid  aside  as  useless,  but 
which  now  had  become  valuable  through  destitution. 

Others  wore  linsey-woolsey,  negro  and  gunny  cloth,  and  garments 
made  from  meal-bags;  men  in  Confederate  gray  and  butternut  brown; 
a  boy  with  a  crimson  plush  jacket  made  from  the  upholstering  of  a 
sofa;  men  in  short  jackets  and  little  boys  in  long  ones;  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  soldiers ;  the  rags  which  had  been  picked  up  in  the  streets, 
and  exhumed  from  garrets ;  boots  and  shoes  down  at  the  heel,  open  at  the 
instep,  and  gaping  at  the  toes  ;  old  bonnets  of  every  description,  some 
with  white  and  crimson  feathers,  and  ribbons  once  bright  and  flaunting ; 
hats  of  every  style  worn  by  both  sexes — palm-leaf,  felt,  straw,  old  and  bat- 
tered and  well  ventilated.  One  without  a  crown  was  worn  by  a  man  with 
red  hair,  suggestive  of  a  chimney  on  fire  and  flaming  out  at  the  top. 

One  of  the  tickets  issued  by  the  city  authorities,  in  the  hand  of  a  wom- 
an waiting  her  turn  at  the  counter,  read  thus : 

"CITY  STORE. 

Mary  Morrkll. 

12  lbs.  Flour, 
7    "    Bacon, 
2    "    Salt, 
2  qts.  Vinegar." 

Before  General  Sherman  entered  the  city  an  equal  amount  of  food 
would  have  cost  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  money.  A 
swift  revolution,  as  sudden  as  a  lightning-flash,  had  come. 

What  was  true  of  Savannah  MTas  in  a  degree  true  of  the  entire  Confed- 
eracy, for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  human  flesh  was 
vanishing  before  the  mighty  power  of  a  free  people,  as  the  fog  fades  away 
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before  the  rising  sun.  The  South  was  in  a  transition  state,  changing  from 
the  old  to  the  new ;  from  feudalistic  to  nineteenth  century  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment ;  from  an  aristocratic  to  a  democratic  form  of  society  ;  from  class 
distinctions  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.  I  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  contrasts  which  society  founded  on  slavery  presented.  I  desired  to 
obtain  lodgings,  and  was  directed  to  a  house  owned  by  a  gentleman  who 
during  the  war  had  resided  in  Paris.  It  was  a  large  brick  mansion,  front- 
ing on  one  of  the  squares,  elegantly  finished  and  furnished.  It  had  been 
taken  care  of  through  the  war  by  two  faithful  negroes,  Robert  and  his 
wife  Aunt  Nellie,  both  of  them  slaves. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  was  ushered  into  the  basement  by  their  daughter 
Ellen,  also  a  slave.  Robert  was  fifty-three  years  of  age — a  tall,  stout,  coal- 
black,  slow-spoken,  reflective  man.  Aunt  Nellie  was  a  year  or  two  young- 
er. Her  features  were  of  the  African  type ;  her  eyes  large  and  lustrous. 
Her  deportment  was  lady-like,  her  language  refined.  She  wore  a  gingham 
dress  and  a  white  turban. 

Ellen,  the  daughter,  had  a  fair  countenance,  regular  features,  of  lighter 
hue  than  either  father  or  mother,  and  appeared  as  much  at  ease  as  most 
young  ladies  who  are  accustomed  to  the  amenities  of  society. 

She  placed  a  chair  for  me  before  the  fire,  which  burned  cheerfully  on 
the  hearth.  There  was  a  vase  of  amaranths  on  the  mantle  and  lithographs 
on  the  walls.  A  clock  ticked  in  one  corner.  There  were  cushioned  arm- 
chairs. The  room  was  neat  and  tidy,  and  had  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  A 
little  boy,  four  or  five  years  old,  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Aunt  Nellie — 
her  grandnephew.  He  looked  up  wonderingly  at  the  stranger,  then  gazed 
steadily  into  the  fire  with  comical  gravity. 

"You  are  from  Boston,  I  understand,"  said  Aunt  Nellie.  "I  never 
have  been  to  Boston,  but  I  have  been  to  New  York  several  times  with  my 
master."' 

"  Did  you  have  any  desire  to  stay  North  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  can't  say  that  I  had.     This  was  my  home  ;  my  children  and 
friends  and  my  husband  were  all  here." 
•    "But  did  you  not  wish  to  be  free?" 

"  That  is  a  very  different  thing,  sir.  God  only  knows  how  I  longed  to 
be  free  ;  but  my  master  Avas  very  kind.  They  used  to  tell  me  in  New 
York  that  I  could  be  free ;  but  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  leave 
master  and  my  husband.  Perhaps  if  I  had  been  abused,  as  some  of  my 
people  have,  I  should  have  thought  differently  about  it." 

"  Well,  you  are  free  now.  I  suppose  that  you  never  expected  to  see 
such  a  day  as  this  V 
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"  I  can't  say  that  I  expected  to  see  it,  but  I  knew  it  would  come.  I 
have  prayed  for  it.  I  didn't  hardly  think  it  would  come  in  my  time,  but 
I  knew  it  must  come,  for  God  is  just." 

"Did  you  not  sometimes  despair?" 

"Never,  sir!  never!  But  oh,  it  has  been  a  terrible  mystery  to  know 
why  the  good  Lord  should  so  long-  afflict  my  people,  and  keep  them  in 
bondage — to  be  abused  and  trampled  down,  without  any  rights  of  their 
own — with  no  ray  of  light  in  the  future.  Some  of  my  folks  said  there 
wasn't  any  God,  for  if  there  was  he  wouldn't  let  white  folks  do  as  they 
have  done  for  so  many  years ;  but  I  told  them  to  wait — and  now  they  see 
what  they  have  got  by  waiting.  I  told  them  that  we  were  all  of  one 
blood — white  folks  and  black  folks  all  come  from  one  man  and  one  wom- 
an— and  that  there  was  only  one  Jesus  for  all.  1  knew  it!  I  knew  it!" 
She  spoke  as  if  it  were  an  indisputable  fact  which  had  come  by  intuition. 

Aunt  Xellie's  sister  and  her  husband  came  in. 

"  I  hope  to  make  your  better  acquaintance,"  said  Mary,  courtesying. 
It  is  a  common  form  of  expression  among  the  colored  people  of  some 
parts  of  the  South.  She  was  larger,  taller,  and  stouter  than  Aunt  Xellie, 
younger  in  years,  less  refined  a — "field  hand,"  who  knew  what  it  was 
to  rise  at  the  blowing  of  the  horn  at  daylight,  and  eat  her  breakfast  of 
"pone"  made  of  corn-meal  and  baked  in  the  ashes,  and  then  wield  the 
heavy  plantation  hoe  all  day  long  in  the  rice-field,  with  a  driver  at  hand 
to  give  her  a  cut  with  his  whip  should  she  lag  in  her  work.  She  had 
drunk  to  the  dregs  the  cup  which  Slavery  had  held  to  her  lips.  Her  dress 
was  of  gunny-cloth — her  only  garment,  I  judged.  Her  feet  were  bare. 
There  were  hard  lines  in  her  face ;  far  different  from  the  gentleness  upon 
the  brow  of  her  sister. 

"These  are  new  times  to  you,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  a  dream,  sir — a  dream.  'Pears  like  I  don't  know  where  I  am. 
When  General  Sherman  come  and  said  we  were  free  I  didn't  believe  it; 
and  I  wouldn't  believe  it  till  the  minister  [Rev.  Mr.  French]  told  us  that 
we  were  free.  It  don't  seem  as  if  I  was  free,  sir."  She  looked  into  the 
fire  a  moment,  and  sat  as  if  in  a  dream,  but  roused  herself  as  I  said  : 

"  Yes,  you  are  free." 

"But  that  don't  give  me  back  my  children  —  my  children,  that  I 
brought  forth  with  pains  such  as  white  women  have — that  have  been  torn 
from  my  breast,  and  sold  from  me  ;  and,  when  I  cried  for  them,  was  tied 
up  and  had  my  back  cut  to  pieces." 

She  stopped  talking  to  me,  raised  her  eyes  as  if  looking  into  heaven, 
reached  up  her  hands  imploringly  and  cried,  in  agony : 
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"  O  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  !  How  long,  O  Lord  ?  Come,  Jesus,  and 
help  me!  'Pears  like  I  can't  bear  it,  dear  Lord.  They  is  all  taken  from 
me,  Lord.  'Pears  like  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  O  blessed  Jesus,  they 
say  that  I  am  free,  but  where  are  my  children — -my  children  —  my  chil- 
dren?" 

Her  hands  fell ;  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She  bowed  her  head, 
and  sat  moaning,  wailing,  and  sobbing. 

"  You  wouldn't  believe  me,"  said  Aunt  Nellie,  speaking  to  her.     "  You 
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said  that  there  was  no  use  in  praying  for  deliverance ;  that  it  was  no  use 
to  trust  God — that  he  had  forgotten  us !" 

She  rose  and  approached  her  sister,  evidently  to  call  her  mind  from 
the  terrible  reality  of  the  past.  "  You  used  to  come  in  here  and  go  worry, 
worry,  worry  all  day  and  all  night,  and  say  it  was  no  use ;  that  you  might 
as  well  die  ;  that  you  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  if  you  were  dead. 
You  wouldn't  believe  me  when  I  said  that  the  Lord  would  give  deliver- 
ance. You  wouldn't  believe  that  the  Lord  was  good;  but  just  see  what 
he  has  done  for  you — made  you  free !  Aren't  you  willing  to  trust  him 
now  ?" 

The  sister  made  no  reply,  but  sat  wiping  away  her  tears,  and  sighing 
over  the  fate  of  her  children. 
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"Did  you  not  feel  sometimes  like  rising  against  your  masters?"  I  asked 
of  the  husband. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  did  feel  hard  sometimes,  and  I  reckon  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  grace  which  Jesus  gave  us  we  should  have  done  so;  but  he 
had  compassion  on  us,  and  helped  us  to  bear  it.  We  knew  that  he  would 
hear  us  some  time." 

"  Did  you  ever  try  to  escape  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  was  once  interested  in  colonization,  and  talked  of  going 
to  Africa — of  buying  myself,  and  go  there  and  be  free.  Rev.  Mr.  Gurley 
came  here  and  gave  a  lecture.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety,  I  reckon  ;  but  just  then  there  was  so  much  excitement  among  the 
slaves  about  it  that  our  masters  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"  The  good  people  of  Boston  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of 
the  slave-holders  and  rebels,"  said  Aunt  Nellie. 

"How  so?". I  asked. 

"  Why,  as  soon  as  General  Sherman  took  possession  of  the  city  you 
send  down  ship-loads  of  provisions  to  them.  They  have  fought  you  with 
all  their  might,  and  you  whip  them,  and  then  go  to  feeding  them." 

"1  'spect  you  intended  that  black  and  white  folks  should  have  them 
alike,"  said  Mary.  • 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  intention." 

"Not  a  mouthful  have  I  had.  I  am  as  poor  as  white  folks.  All  my 
life  I  have  worked  for  them.  I  have  given  them  houses  and  lands;  they 
have  fine  carriages,  sit  in  their  nice  parlors,  take  voyages  over  the  waters, 
and  have  money  enough,  which  I  and  my  people  have  earned  for  them.  I 
have  had  my  back  cut  up,  and  have  been  sent  to  jail  because  I  cried  for  my 
children,  which  were  stolen  from  me.  I  have  been  stripped  of  my  clothing, 
exposed  before  men.  My  daughters  have  been  compelled  to  break  God's 
commandment  —  they  couldn't  help  themselves  —  I  couldn't  help  them; 
white  men  have  done  with  us  just  as  they  pleased.  Now  they  turn  me  out 
of  my  poor  old  cabin  and  say  they  own  it.     O  dear  Jesus,  help  me!" 

"Come,  come,  sister,  don't  take  on,  but  you  just  give  thanks  for  what 
the  Lord  lias  done  for  you,"  said  Aunt  Nellie. 

Mary  rose,  stately  as  a  queen,  and  said  : 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kind  words  to  me  to-night.  I  thank  all  the 
good  people  of  the  North  for  what  they  have  done  for  me  and  my  people. 
The  good  Lord  be  with  you." 

As  she  and  her  husband  left  the  room  Aunt  Nellie  said  : 

"Poor  girl!  she  can't  forget  her  children.  She's  cried  for  them  day 
and  night." 
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PLOUGHING     RICK. 
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Never  till  then  had  I  felt  the  full  force  of  Whittier's  burning  lines 

"A  groau  from  Eutaw's  haunted  wood, 

A  wail  where  Camden's  martyrs  fell — 
By  every  shrine  of  patriot  hlood, 

From  Moultrie's  wall  and  Jasper's  well! 

"By  storied  hill  and  hallowed  grot. 

By  mossy  wood  and  marshy  glen, 
Whence  rang  of  old  the  rifle-shot, 

And  hurrying  shout  of  Marion's  men, 
The  groan  of  breaking  hearts  is  there — 

The  falling  lash,  the  fetter's  clank! 
Slaves,  slaves  are  breathing  in  that  air 

Which  old  De  Kalb  and  Sumter  drank! 

"What,  ho!   our  countrymen  in  chains! 

The  whip  on  woman's  shrinking  flesh! 
Our  soil  yet  reddening  with  the  stains 

Caught  from  her  scourging,  warm  and  fresh! 
What!  mothers  from  their  children  riven! 

What  !  God's  own  image  bought  and  sold! 
Americans  to  market  driven, 

And  bartered,  as  the  brute,  for  gold!" 

19 
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General  Sherman  issued  an  order  permitting  the  freedmen  to  take  pos- 
session of  lands  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Confederates.     The 
Government  had  taken  measures  looking  towards  the  confis- 

Jan.  16,  1865.  n  .  ^ 

cation  ot  such  lands.  A  great  question  confronted  the  Gov- 
ernment— not  the  question  of  punishing  those  who  had  brought  about  the 
war  but,  the  employment  of  the  four  million  slaves  liberated  by  the  Act 
of  Emancipation.  The  former  masters  were  under  no  obligation  to  care 
for  them.  How  were  they  to  live  \  What  were  they  to  do  \  The  Gov- 
ernment could  not  support  them.  Before  the  war  and  during  the  conflict 
they  had  been  the  wealth  producers  of  the  South.  The  old  form  of  so- 
ciety had  been  broken  up,  and  a  new  departure  in  some  direction  must  be 
made  at  once.  Spring — the  season  for  planting — was  near  at  hand  ;  hence 
the  order  of  General  Sherman. 

Gen.  Rufus  Saxton  had  been  appointed  Government  Inspector  of  aban- 
doned lands,  and  had  been  superintending  the  freedmen  on  the  adjoining 
islands  and  at  Beaufort.  He  came  to  Savannah  and  called  a  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  the  Second  African  Baptist  Church.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  ever  held  in  Georgia  having  in  view  the  future  welfare  of  the 
colored  race  under  the  new  order  of  things.  The  organist  played  a  vol- 
untary, and  then  the  great  congregation  sang: 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing." 

Their  country !  Before  the  war  they  had  had  no  country.  Their  lib- 
erty!    Before  General  Sherman  entered  the  city  liberty  was  but  a  dream. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  General  Saxton,  "  to  tell  you  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  done  for  you." 

"God  bless  Massa  Linkum!"  was  the  response  of  a  thousand  voices. 

"  Yon  are  all  free  !" 

"  Glory  to  God  !  Hallelujah  !  Amen !"  they  shouted  in  tumultuous 
chorus. 

He  explained  the  war,  how  it  had  begun  at  Sumter.  Under  the  provi- 
dence of  God  they  had  been  made  free,  but  if  they  wished  to  live  they 
must  labor  as  in  former  years.  Their  relations  to  their  masters  had  all 
been  changed.  They  could  go  where  they  pleased,  do  what  they  pleased, 
provided  they  did  that  which  was  right;  but  they  had  no  claim  upon  their 
masters — they  must  work  for  themselves.  All  wealth  came  from  the  soil, 
and  by  cultivating  the  ground  they  could  obtain  food,  and  thus  increase 
their  wealth.     He  read  and  explained  General  Sherman's  order,  and  told 
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them  of  the  advancement  which  the  freedmen  had  made  at  Beaufort 
They  had  comfortable  homes,  their  children  were  attending  school,  and 
the  men  and  women  had  almost  forgotten  that  they  had  been  slaves 
One  had  accumulated  ten  thousand  dollars  in  four  years;  another  was 


worth  five  thousand. 
He  advised  them  to  no 
upon  the  islands  and  take  possession 
of  the  abandoned  lands.    He  also  ad- 
vised the  young  and  able-bodied  to 
enlist  in   the  service  of  the  United 
States.    They  were  citizens,  and  they 
must  begin  to  do  their  part  as  citi- 
zens.   They  were  free,  but  there  was 
still  some  fighting  to  be  done  to  se- 
cure their  liberty. 

Eev.  Mr.  French  also  addressed  the  highly  excited  audience. 

"Your  freedom,"  said  he,  "is  the  gift  of' God.  The  President  has 
proclaimed  it,  and  the  brave  men  of  General  Sherman's  army  have  brought 
it  to  you." 
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"  God  bless  General  Sherman  !  Amen  !  That's  so !"  were  the  enthu- 
siastic responses.  They  clapped  their  hands  and  gave  expression  to  their 
joy  in  emphatic  demonstrations.  It  was  a  strange  sight  — a  sea  of  tur- 
baned  heads  in  the  body  of  the  house,  occupied  by  the  women,  wearing 
bright- colored  handkerchiefs,  or  bonnets  with  flaming  ribbons;  above,  in 
the  galleries,  were  sable  clouds  of  faces.  Every  window  was  filled  by  a 
joyous,  enthusiastic  crowd. 

"  You  are  to  show  your  late  masters  that  you  can  take  care  of  your- 
selves. If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  go  and  take  possession  of  the 
islands,  if  I  had  to  live  on  roots  and  water,"  said  Mr.  French. 

"  Yes,  sir,  dat  is  what  we  will  do.     We're  gwine." 

A  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Houston,  of  the  Third  African  Bap- 
tist Church — impassioned,  fervent,  a  remembrance  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  the  hope  that  the  Confederates  would  all  lay  down  their  arms.  After 
the  meeting  he  called  at  my  room  and  gave  me  a  history  of  his  life,  which 
I  transcribe  from  my  note-book. 

He  was  forty-one  years  old,  had  always  been  a  slave.  When  a  boy  his 
master  hired  him  out  to  the  Marine  Hospital.  Waiting  upon  the  sailors,  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  world.  They  had  books 
and  papers.  He  had  a  desire  to  learn  to  read,  and  they,  not  having  the  black 
laws  of  Georgia  before  their  eyes,  taught  him  his  letters.  Then  obtain- 
ing a  Bible  and  other  books,  he  read  with  great  zeal.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
preacher,  and,  after  examination  by  the  Baptist  Association,  was  ordained 
to  preach  by  white  men.  He  purchased  his  time  before  the  war,  paying 
fifty  dollars  a  month  to  his  master,  and  became  a  provision  dealer,  yet 
preaching  on  Sundays.  He  leased  the  lower  story  of  a  building  fronting 
the  market,  where  he  sold  his  meat  and  where  he  lived.  Above  him,  up 
two  flights,  was  the  slave-mart  of  Savannah.  He  used  to  go  into  the  conn- 
try,  up  the  railroad  to  the  centre  of  the  State,  to  purchase  cattle,  and  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  planters.  He  heard  their  discussions  on 
current  affairs,  and  thus  received  information  upon  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try. He  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  of  opinions  held  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South  at  the  time  when  Fremont  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

"We  knew  that  he  was  our  friend,"  said  Mr.  Houston,  "  and  we  wanted 
him  elected.  We  were  very  much  disappointed  at  the  result  of  that  elec- 
tion ;  but  we  kept  hoping  and  praying  that  God  would  have  mercy  on  us 
as  a  race." 

"Did  your  people  understand  the  points  at  issue  between  the  South 
and  the  North  when  the  war  began?"  I  asked. 
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"  Yes^  sir,  I  think  they  did.  "When  South  Carolina  fired  on  Snmter  we 
understood  that  the  North  was  lighting  for  the  Union.  The  flag  had  been 
insulted,  and  we  thought  that  you  of  the  North  would  have  pluck  enough 
to  resent  the  insult.  Those  of  us  who  could  read  the  papers  knew  that 
the  points  at  issue  really  were  between  Freedom  and  Slavery." 

""What  did  you  think  when  we  were  defeated  at  Manassas?  Did  you 
not  despair?" 

"No,  sir.  I  knew  that  the  North  would  not  give  in  for  one  defeat. 
Some  of  our  people  were  down-hearted,  but  I  had  faith  in  God,  sir.  I  felt 
that  the  war  must  go  on  till  we  were  made  free.  Besides,  we  prayed,  sir. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  prayers  offered  up  from  broken-hearted 
men  and  women  —  from  negro  cabins,  not  in  public  —  for  the  success  of 
the  North.  They  could  not  offer  such  supplications  at  church;  they  "were 
offered  to  a  God  who  sees  in  secret,  but  who  rewards  openly.  We  are  re- 
ceiving all  we  ever  asked  for.     Bless  his  holy  name !" 

"  You  have  seen  people  sold  in  the  market,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  thousands  of  them.  Oh,  sir,  it  seems  as  if  I  now  could 
hear  the  groans  and  cries  of  mothers  and  fathers  as  they  marched  down 
those  stairs  out  into  the  street  in  gangs,  their  chains  rattling  and  clanking. 
It  was  hell,  sir!  The  wailings  of  the  damned  can  never  be  more  heart- 
rending, as  they  were  driven  out,  crying,  '  O  Lord,  have  mercy!  Oh,  massa, 
don't!  don't!     Oh,  my  poor  children  !'  " 

His  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  light.  The  muscles  of  his  hands  tight- 
ened. He  arose  and  walked  the  room,  wiped  the  tears  from  his  cheeks,  but 
composing  himself,  sat  down,  and  said:  "Iniquity  was  at  its  height  when 
the  war  began,  and  it  continued  till  General  Sherman  came.  Oh,  it  was 
terrible !  terrible !  to  be  there  in  that  room  on  the  lower  floor,  and  see  the 
hundreds  taken  out — to  see  them  nabbed  in  the  streets,  or  pulled  from 
their  beds  at  dead  of  night  by  the  sheriff,  and  sold  at  once ;  for  since  the 
war  began  white  men  have  been  obliged  often  to  raise  money  suddenly, 
and  slave  property  being  especially  insecure,  we  were  liable  to  be  sold  at 
any  moment.  Runaway  slaves  were  whipped  unmercifully.  Last  sum- 
mer I  saw  one  receive  five  hundred  lashes  out  on  the  Gulf  Railroad  be- 
cause he  couldn't  give  an  account  of  himself.  The  man  who  kept  the 
slave-market  left  the  city  with  a  large  number  of  slaves  just  before  Sher- 
man came,  taking  them  south.  But  all  that  is  ended,  and  there  is  a  bright- 
er future  before  us." 

The  future  had  begun.  On  the  following  morning  I  visited  the 
room  in  which  so  many  slaves  had  been  sold.  The  prattle  of  children's 
voices  came  floating  upon  my  ears  as  I  climbed  the  stairs  down  which  the 
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last  slave  coffle  had  passed  with  clanking  chains  a  few  days  before.  En- 
tering the  room,  the  slave-mart  of  by-gone  days,  I  found  it  crowded  with 
negro  children  learning  to  read.  There  were  laws  on  the  statute-book  of 
the  State  which  made  it  criminal  for  a  person  to  teach  a  slave,  but  that 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  had  annulled  the  slave  codes,  and  a  new  era 
was  dawning  upon  the  land. 

From  my  note-book  I  transcribe  one  more  glimpse  of  the  old  regime. 
Passing  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  I  saw  the  sexton  sweeping  the 
aisles.  It  was  a  substantial  edifice.  Old  and  aristocratic  families  had  sat 
in  the  cushioned  pews — men  of  wealth,  owners  of  houses,  lands,  and  slaves. 
The  sexton  was  a  negro,  thick-set,  with  powerful  muscles.  His  voice  was 
strangely  musical.  He  gave  me  his  history.  He  was  born  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  in  1829. 

"  My  old  master  died,"  said  he,  "and  I  fell  to  his  son,  who  went  off  to 
college  and  got  to  spreeing  it,  lost  all  his  property,  and  of  course  I  had 
to  be  sold.  I  brought  twelve  hundred  dollars  —  that  was  in  1S49  —  but 
another  man  offered  the  man  who  bought  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
bonus  for  his  bargain,  which  was  accepted,  and  I  was  brought  to  Charles- 
ton.    I  have  always  been  a  slave." 

"  But  you  are  a  free  man  now ;  just  as  free  as  I  am." 

"  Yes,  sir,  so  General  Sherman  told  me.  I  had  a  talk  with  him,  and 
he  talked  just  as  free  with  me  as  if  I  was  his  own  brother.  But  I  don't 
feel  it  in  my  heart,  sir,  to  go  away  and  leave  my  old  master,  now  that  he 
is  poor,  and  calamity  has  come  upon  him." 

"  Has  he  always  treated  you  well?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  he  never  scarred  my  back.  Some  masters  are  very 
hard,  sir.  I  don't  blame  some  negroes  for  running  away  from  their  masters 
now  that  they  can,  for  they  have  been  treated  mighty  bad,  sir ;  but  my 
master  has  had  great  calamity  come  upon  him,  sir.  When  I  was  brought 
here  from  Norfolk  master's  son  Bob,  who  is  in  Texas — a  captain  in  the 
Southern  army  now — saw  me. and  liked  me,  and  I  liked  him,  and  his  fa- 
ther bought  me  for  Bob,  and  Bob  and  I  have  been  like  brothers  to  each 
other.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  ;  but  master  has  lost  two  sons  in  Vir- 
ginia.    One  of  them  was  killed  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  many  prayers  here  for  Jeff  Davis  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  mighty  fine  sermons  for  the  Southern  army,  sir;  and 
there  have  been  solemn  scenes  in  this  church,  sir.  Six  bodies,  one  Sun- 
day after  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  were  here  in  this  broad  aisle.  I  had 
the  communion-table  set  out  here,  right  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  there 
they  lay — six  of  'em.     I  couldn't  help  crying  when  I  saw  'em,  for  they 
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were  just  like  old  friends  to  me.  They  used  to  attend  the  Sunday-school 
when  they  were  boys,  and  used  to  cut  up  a  little  wild,  and  it  was  my  busi- 
ness to  keep  'em  straight.  They  belonged  to  the  Oglethorpe  Light  Infan- 
try, and  went  with  Colonel  Bartow.  They  went  away  gayly,  and  thought 
they  were  going  to  Richmond  to  have  a  nice  time.  Their  mothers  and 
sisters  told  them  to  go  and  fight  the  Yankees.  They  didn't  expect  to  see 
them  brought  back  dead,  I  reckon.     It  was  a  sad  day,  sir." 

"  Then  the  women  were  as  eager  as  the  men  for  the  war  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  more.  They  were  crazy  about  fighting  the  Yankees.  I 
know  that  some  of  the  boys  didn't  want  to  fight  against  the  flag,  but  the 
women  made  'em.  The  men  had  to  wear  Secession  badges  as  something 
to  show  that  they  were  for  the  South.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  ladies,  I 
reckon  we  wouldn't  have  had  the  war." 

"  What  do  the  women  think  now  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  some  of  them  are  as  bitter  as  ever  they  were  against  the 
Yankees,  but  I  reckon  they  don't  care  to  say  much ;  and  then  there  are 
others  who  see  it  ain't  no  use  to  try  to  hold  out  any  longer.  There  are 
lots  of  'em  who  have  lost  their  husbands  and  brothers  and  sons.  I  reckon 
there  are  very  few  of  the  Light  Infantry  left.  I  know  'em  all,  for  I  took 
care  of  their  hall — their  armory — and  they  made  me  hoist  the  flag  one 
day  union  down !  That  made  me  feel  very  bad,  sir.  I  always  loved  the 
flag,  and  I  love  it  now  better  than  ever.  It  makes  me  feel  bad  to  think 
that  my  boys  fought  against  it."  (He  meant  the  boys  who  attended  the 
Sunday-school.)  "But  I  reckon  it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  sir,  and  that  it  will 
be  a  blessing  to  us  in  the  end." 

"  Can  you  read  and  write?"  I  asked. 

"A  little,  sir.  I  never  had  any  one  to  show  me,  but  I  used  to  sit 
down  here  in  the  pews  and  take  up  the  hymn-book  and  spell  out  the 
words,  and  one  day  master  Bob  set  me  a  copy  in  writing,  and  so  I  have 
learned  a  little.  I  can  read  the  newspapers,  sir,  and  have  kept  track  of 
the  war." 

Upon  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Merrimac,  the  battles  of  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg, 
New  Orleans,  and  Sherman's  campaign,  he  was  well  informed.  He  had  a 
brother  who  was  fighting  for  the  Union. 

"  He  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  I  know  he  won't  show  the  white  feather," 
said  he. 

We  talked  upon  the  prospects  of  the  colored  people  now  that  they 
were  free. 

"  I  reckon,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  a  good  many  of  'em  will  be  disappointed. 
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They  don't  know  what  freedom  is;  but  they  will  find  that  they  have  got 
to  work,  or  else  they  won't  get  anything  to  eat.  They  are  poor,  ignorant 
creatures,  but  I  reckon,  sir,  that  after  a  while,  when  things  get  settled, 
they  will  learn  how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  think  they  are  mighty 
foolish  to  clear  out  when  they  can  have  good  situations  and  good  pay 
and  little  to  do.  Then,  sir,  it  is  kind  of  ungrateful  like  to  go  away  and 
leave  their  old  masters  when  the  day  of  calamity  comes.  I  could  not 
do  it,  sir ;  besides,  I  reckon  I  will  be  better  off  to  stay  here  for  the  pres- 
ent, sir." 

I  informed  him  that  I  was  from  Massachusetts. 

"  I  know  something  about  Massachusetts,  and  I  reckon  it  is  a  mighty 
fine  State,  sir.  I  have  heard  you  abused,  and  the  people  of  Boston  also. 
Savannah  people  said  hard  things  about  you  :  that  you  were  abolitionists, 
and  wanted  the  negroes  to  have  equal  privileges  with  the  white  men.  My 
father,  when  I  was  in  Norfolk,  undertook  to  get  to  Massachusetts,  but  he 
was  hunted  down  in  the  swamps  and  sold  South,  away  down  to  Alabama, 
and  that  is  the  last  I  have  heard  of  him.  I  have  always  liked  Massachu- 
setts. I  reckon  you  are  a  liberal  people  up  there.  I  hear  you  have  sent 
a  ship-load  of  provisions  to  us  poor  people." 

I  gave  him  information  upon  the  subject,  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Edward 
Everett,  who  made  a  speech  at  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

"Mr.  Everett!  I  reckon  I  heard  him  talk  about  General  "Washington 
once  here,  five  or  six  years  ago.  He  was  a  mighty  fine  speaker,  sir.  The 
house  was  crowded." 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  sexton  had  other  duties.  As  I  left  the 
church  he  said  :  "  Come  round,  sir,  some  afternoon,  and  I  will  take  you  up 
to  the  steeple,  so  that  you  can  get  a  sight  of  the  city ;  and  may  be  you 
play  the  organ.     I  love  to  hear  music,  sir." 

How  strangely  this  will  read  fifty  years  hence !  The  words  slave — 
■master — sold — hunted  down — will  make  this  present  time  seem  an  impos- 
sibility to  those  who  live  after  us.  This  sexton — a  slave — heard  the  min- 
ister preach  of  the  loosing  of  the  bonds  of  the  oppressed,  and  of  doing  unto 
others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  yet  he  found  in  his  own  experience  such 
a, gospel  a  lie.  His  bonds  were  not  loosened;  and  the  boys  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, the  petted  sons  of  Savannah,  went  out  from  their  aristocratic 
homes  to  perpetuate  that  lie. '  At  last  through  war  deliverance  had  come  ; 
and  yet  there  was  so  much  gentleness  in  the  heart  of  this  man  that  in  the 
day  of  calamity  which  came  to  the  master,  when  his  sons  one  by  one  were 
killed  in  their  endeavors  to  sustain  that  lie  ;  when  his  property  disappeared 
like  dew  before  the  morning  sun ;  when  his  pride  was  humiliated  ;  when 
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his  daughters,  who  were  expectants  of  immense  fortunes,  were  compelled 
to  do  menial  service — this  servant,  though  a  free  man,  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  leave  them,  and  take  the  liberty  he  loved  !  It  may  have  been 
an  exceptional  case,  but  it  shows  an  interesting  feature  of  Southern  life. 
The  words  of  this  sexton  of  Savannah  will  adorn  the  historic  page  :  "  I 
reckon,  it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  sir,  and  that  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  us  in 
the  end." 

Society  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  Savannah,  had  undergone  a 
great  change.  The  extremes  of  social  life  were  very  wide  apart  before 
the  war;  they  were  no  nearer  the  night  before  Sherman  marched  into  the 
city;  but  the  morning  after  there  was  a  convulsion,  an  upheaval,  a  shak- 
ing up  and  a  settling  down  of  all  the  elements.  The  tread  of  that  army 
of  the  West,  as  it  moved  in  solid  column  through  the  streets,  was  like  a 
moral  earthquake,  overturning  aristocratic  pride,  privilege,  and  power. 

Old  houses,  with  foundations  laid  deep  and  strong  in  the  centuries,  for- 
tified by  wealth,  name,  and  influence,  went  down  beneath  the  shock.  The 
general  disruption  of  the  former  relations  of  master  and  slave,  and  forced 
submission  to  the  Union  arms,  produced  a  common  level.  A  reversal  of 
the  poles  of  the  earth  would  hardly  have  brought  about  a  greater  physical 
convulsion  than  this  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  city. 

On  the  night  before  Sherman  entered  the  j)lace  there  were  citizens  who 
could  enumerate  their  wealth  by  millions  ;  at  sunrise  the  next  morning 
they  were  worth  scarcely  a  dime !  Their  property  had  been  in  cotton,  ne- 
groes, houses,  land,  Confederate  bonds  and  currency,  railroad  and  bank 
stocks.  Government  had  seized  their  cotton  ;  their  slaves  had  become 
freemen  and  were  in  possession  of  their  lands ;  their  houses  were  occupied 
by  troops  ;  Confederate  bonds  were  waste-paper;  railroads  were  destroyed; 
banks  insolvent.     They  had  not  only  lost  wealth  but  their  cause. 

One  could  not  ask  for  more  courteous  treatment  than  I  received  during 
my  stay  in  Savannah.  I  was  indebted  to  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
that  city  for  kind  invitations  to  pass  an  evening  with  them.  There  was 
no  concealment  of  opinion  on  either  side,  but  with  the  utmost  good  feel- 
ing full  expression  was  given  to  our  differing  sentiments. 

"  We  went  into  the  war  in  good  faith  ;  we  thought  we  were  right ;  we 
confidently  expected  to  establish  our  independence  ;  but  we  are  whipped, 
and  have  got  to  make  the  best  of  it,"  was  the  frank  acknowledgment  of 
several  gentlemen. 

"  I  hate  you  of  the  North  !"  said  a  young  lady.  It  came  squarely,  and 
the  tone  indicated  a  little  irritation. 
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"I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  I  can  hardly  think  that  you  really  hate  us. 
You  do  not,  I  am  sure,  hate  me  individually  ?" 

"Oh  no.  You  come  here  as  a  gentleman.  I  should  be  rude  and  un- 
ladylike to  say  that  I  hated  you;  but  I  mean  the  Yankees  in  general.  We 
never  can  live  together  in  peace  again.   For  one,  I  hope  to  leave  the  country." 

"  If  I  were  to  reside  here,  you  of  course  would  treat  me  courteously  so 
long  as  I  was  a  gentleman  in  my  deportment?1' 

"Certainly;  but  you  are  an  individual." 

"  But  if  two  individuals  can  live  peacefully,  why  not  ten—or  a  hundred 
— a  thousand — all  ?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment ;  and  then,  with  flashing  eyes  and  flushed  coun- 
tenance, which  added  charms  to  her  beauty,  said,  "Well,  it  is  hard— and 
you  will  not  think  any  worse  of  me  for  saying  it — to  have  your  friends 
killed,  your  servants  all  taken  away,  your  lands  confiscated,  and  then  know 
that  yon  have  failed — that  you  have  been  whipped.  I  wish  that  we  had 
the  power  to  whip  you  ;  but  we  haven't,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
What  we  are  to  do  I  don't  know.  We  have  been  able  to  have  everything 
that  money  could  buy,  and  now  we  haven't  a  dollar.  I  don't  care  any- 
thing about  keeping  the  negroes  in  slavery;  but  there  is  one  feeling  which 
we  Southerners  have  that  you  cannot  enter  into.  My  old  mamma,  who 
nursed  me,  is  just  like  a  mother  to  me ;  yet  there  is  one  thing  I  never 
will  submit  to — that  the  negroes  are  our  equals.  They  belong  to  an  infe- 
rior race." 

She  laid  down  the  argument  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  with  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis. 

"Your  energy,  boldness,  and  candor  are  admirable.  If  under  defeat 
and  disaster  you  were  to  sit  down  supinely  and  fold  your  hands,  there 
would  be  little  hope  of  your  rising  again;  but  your  determination  to  make 
the  best  of  it  shows  that  you  will  adapt  yourself  readily  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  There  never  will  be  complete  equality  in  society.  Political 
and  social  equality  are  separate  and  distinct.  Men  may  have  a  right  to 
vote,  they  may  be  citizens,  but  that  does  not  necessari^  entitle  them  to 
free  entrance  into  our  homes." 

The  idea  Mras  evidentl}7  new  to  the  young  lady — and  not  only  to  her, 
but  to  all  in  the  room.  To  them  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the  breaking 
down  of  all  social  distinctions:  So  long  as  the  negro  was  compelled  to  en- 
ter the  parlor  as  a  servant  they  could  endure  his  presence ;  but  freedom 
implied  the  possibility,  they  imagined,  of  his  entrance  as  an  equal,  entitled 
to  a  place  at  their  firesides  and  a  seat  at  their  tables.  AVe  need  not  wonder 
that  the  thought  was  intolerable. 
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An  incident  transcribed  from  my  note-book  of  1S65  will  best  portray 
the  disruption  that  had  taken  place  in  society.  In  a  stately  mansion  I 
met  a  lady  who,  when  the  war  began,  was  owner  of  a  great  estate — a  wide 
reach  of  fertile  rice  lands  and  cotton  fields,  valued,  with  the  slaves  that 
cultivated  them,  at  more  than  one  million  dollars.  The  house  indicated 
culture  and  refinement;  it  had  been  graced  with  queenly  dignity.  The 
war  had  changed  all.  The  slaves  were  free.  The  banking  institutions  to 
which  her  money  had  been  intrusted  had  suspended  payment.  A  law 
had  been  enacted  by  Congress  looking  towards  the  confiscation  of  her  es- 
tates, as  her  husband  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service.  Before  the 
war  her  every  want  had  been  satisfied  ;  servants  had  done  all  her  bidding, 
but  the  four  years'  conflict  had  left  her  with  her  little  daughter  penniless. 
She  had  stood  in  the  long  line  at  the  building  where  the  provisions  were 
distributed,  had  received  a  bag  of  flour,  the  gift  of  charity. 

"  I  have  done  to-day  what  I  never  have  done  before,  and  what  I  never 
dreamed  of  ever  doing.  I  went  to  the  building  where  were  stored  the 
provisions  which  you  of  the  North  have  so  kindly  sent  us,  obtained  a  bag 
of  flour,  and  made  some  cakes,  which  my  daughter  has  been  selling  to  the 
soldiers.  I  never  have  dreamed  that  I  should  do  such  an  act,  but  I  have 
no  money." 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  the  words.  "  It  is  the  fortune  of  war.  I 
do  not  complain,"  she  added. 

"  The  soldiers,  I  trust,  were  not  rude  to  your  daughter,"  I  said,  not 
knowing  what  other  remark  to  make  under  such  a  lofty  exhibition  of  the 
nobility  of  womanhood. 

"  Oh  no ;  they  treated  her  kindly,  and  purchased  all  her  cakes,  and  my 
experiment  has  been  so  successful  that  I  shall  repeat  it." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  though  her  slaves  were  forever  free  by 
the  act  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  her  lands  were  not  confiscated,  and  that  time 
brought  again  abundant  wealth. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SHERMAN   IN   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

GENERAL  GRANT  and  General  Sherman,  after  the  capture  of  At- 
lanta, when  discussing  the  proposed  movement  of  the  army  to  the 
sea,  looked  forward  to  a  second  movement  —  the  transfer  of  the  troops 
on  steamers  from  Savannah  to  Petersburg,  (')  but  both  commanders,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  northward 
march  through  South  and  North  Carolina.  The}'  did  not  doubt  that 
supplies  would  be  obtained  ;  that  the  army,  by  taking  a  few  days'  pro- 
visions, would  be  able  to  subsist  until  a  new  line  of  communications 
could  be  opened  with  Wilmington.  "Your  confidence,"  wrote  General 
Grant,  "in  being  able  to  march  up  and  join  this  army  pleases  me,  and  I 
believe  it  can  be  done.  The  effect  of  such  a  campaign  will  be  to  disor- 
ganize the  South,  and  prevent  the  organization  of  new  armies  from  the 
broken  fragments.  ...  I  have  thought  that  Hood  being  so  completely 
wiped  out  for  present  harm,  I  might  bring  A.  J.  Smith  here  with  fourteen 
to  fifteen  thousand  men.  With  this  increase  I  could  hold  my  lines,  and 
move  out  with  a  greater  force  than  Lee  has.  It  would  compel  him  to 
retain  all  his  present  force  in  the  defences  of  Richmond,  or  abandon  them 
entirely.  This  latter  contingency  is  probably  the  only  danger  to  the  easy 
success  of  your  expedition.  In  the  event  you  should  meet  Lee's  army, 
you  would  be  compelled  to  beat  it  or  find  the  sea- coast.  Of  course  I 
shall  not  let  Lee's  army  escape  if  I  can  help  it,  and  will  not  let  it  go  with- 
out following  to  the  best  of  nij  ability.  You  may  make  your  prepara- 
tions to  start  on  your  northern  expedition  without  delay.  Break  up  the 
railroads  in  South  and  North  Carolina,  and  join  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond."  (2) 

The  army  under  Sherman  was  getting  ready  for  its  second  movement. 
I  visited  the  headquarters  of  several  officers  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
previously  made.  It  wras  a  hearty  welcome  which  I  received  from  Gen- 
eral Howard,  commanding  the  right  wing.  Our  acquaintance  went  back 
to  a  day  in  1861  when  he  was  colonel  of  the  Third  Maine  Regiment. 
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I  had  been  with  him  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  but  after  that  battle 
he  had  been  transferred  to  the  west,  and  had  rendered  efficient  service 
as  corps  commander  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  as  commander  of 
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the  right  wing  in  the  march  through  Georgia.  "  You  must  go  with  me 
through  the  Carolinas,"  he  said. 

"  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  accept  your  hind  invitation,  but  your 
movement  will  uncover  Charleston  and  Fort  Sumter,  and  I  must  see  the 
city  where  the  Rebellion  began." 

General  Logan  was  in  command  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  I  first  saw 
him  at  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  had  been  wounded.  He  was  in  the  cabin 
20 
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of  the  steamer  Uncle  Sam,  which  General  Grant  had  taken  for  his  head- 
quarters, lying  upon  a  stretcher,  and  his  devoted  wife  bending  over  him, 
while  at  the  other  end  of  the  saloon  General  Buckner  was  going  through 
the  formality  of  surrendering  the  fort  and  the  army  to  General  Grant. 

The  commander  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  was  Major-Gen.  Francis  P. 
Blair,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, in  the  political  campaign  of  1860,  at  the  time  of  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency. 

Very  kind  was  the  invitation  of  Major -Gen.  A.  S.  Williams,  com- 
manding the  Twentieth  Corps,  to  make  his  headquarters  my  home  during 
the  march.     Equally  kind  that  of  General  Geary,  commanding  the  second 
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division  of  the  corps,  which  had  been  consolidated  from  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  corps.  I  had  seen  the  veterans  of  this  command  in  many  bat- 
tles, and  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  subordinate  officers.  Pruden- 
tial reasons  forbade  my  accompanying  the  army  in  its  march.  I  knew 
that  the  Rebellion  was  approaching  its  end ;  that  there  would  be  exciting 
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scenes  on  other  fields ;  besides,  there  would  be  no  communication  with  the 
sea-coast,  after  Sherman  was  fairly  on  his  way,  till  the  army  reached  the 
vicinit}'  of  Wilmington.  For  a  month  or  more  I  should  not  be  able  to 
send  a  despatch  to  the  newspaper  which  I  represented.  More  than  this, 
I  desired  above  everything  else  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  unfurled  once 
more  over  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter. 

The  coast  of  South  Carolina  is  a  net-work  of  bays,  inlets,  and  creeks. 
The  land  is  low,  with  many  swamps  and  dark  forests  of  live-oak,  tangled 
vines,  and  trailing  moss,  the  winter  haunt  of  ducks  and  geese  which  rear 
their  young  in  summer  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  bobolink,  in  his 
uniform  of  buff  and  black,  making  the  fields  of  New  England  musical 
with  his  rollicking  melody  in  June,  here  in  his  winter  coat  of  russet  is  at 
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home  in  the  rice -fields.  Upon  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  the 
wealthy  cotton  planters,  before  the  war,  lived  in  ease  and  luxury — their 
thousands  of  slaves  earning  their  wealth.  The  town  of  Beaufort  was  their 
sea-side  home,  from  which  they  suddenly  fled  in  consternation  on  a  morn- 
ing when  the  cannon  of  the  Union  war  ships  silenced  the  guns  of  the  for- 
tifications erected  to  defend  the  entrance  to  Port  Royal  harbor.  Hilton 
Head  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  vessels  of  the  South  Atlantic  war  ships  ; 
Beaufort  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Union  troops.  General  Sher- 
man, in  planning  his  new  movement,  saw  that  by  sending  General  How- 
ard with  his  troops  by  water  from  Savannah  to  Beaufort,  the  Confeder- 
ates would  surmise  that  Charleston  was  his  objective  point;  but  he  had  a 
far  better  plan.  It  was  to  march  north  towards  Columbia.  Such  a  move- 
ment would  perplex  General  Hardee,  in  command  of  the  Confederates, 
who  would  be  in  doubt  whether  or  not  Sherman  was  intending  to  divide 
his  army  —  Howard  to  move  on  Charleston,  and  Slocum  on  Columjbia ; 
or  possibly  he  might  think  that  Slocum,  after  crossing  Savannah  River, 
would  turn  with  Howard  towards  Charleston.  He  had  good  reason  to 
think  that  nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Union  soldiers  than  to 
enter  the  city  where  the  Rebellion  had  its  birth.  General  Sherman,  how- 
ever, was  not  marching  through  South  Carolina  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Charleston,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  all  his  movements  had  that 
object  in  view.  By  moving  towards  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
he  would  avoid  the  swamps,  the  tangled  forests,  the  creeks  and  inlets  of 
the  coast.  By  striking  inland  he  would  be  in  a  fertile  country,  where  he 
would  obtain  supplies.  Such  a  movement  would  enable  him  to  destroy 
the  railroads,  and  thus  paralyze  the  Confederate  Government.  He  be- 
lieved that  General  Hardee  would  not  be  able  to  concentrate  any  large 
body  of  troops  to  oppose  him.  If  he  could  reach  Goldsborough,  in  North 
Carolina,  he  could  open  communication  with  the  fleet  at  Wilmington,  and 
so  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  ammunition  and  food.  General  Sherman  saw 
that  the  campaign  ought  to  be  one  of  rapid  movement,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  soldiers  must  be  prepared  for  long  and  weary  marches.  Boots, 
shoes,  and  clothing  were  obtained,  and  the  men,  in  their  new  uniforms, 
looked  forward  with  glee  to  the  day  when  they  would  be  once  more  on 
the  march — the  last  great  movement  of  the  war — for  there  was  not  a  sol- 
dier in  the  army  so  dull  of  intellect  as  not  to  see  that  the  conflict  would 
soon  be  over. 

Turning  to  the  map  of  South  Carolina,  we  see  the  rivers  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  the  western  section  of  the  State,  and  running  south-east  to 
the  sea.     The  first  streams  of  any  magnitude  in  Sherman's  path  were  the 
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Big  and  Little  Salkehatchie,  the  Edisto,  Saluda,  and  San  tee.  At  Branch- 
ville,  fifty  miles  west  of  Charleston,  he  would  strike  a  railroad  junction 
— one  road  leading  west  to  Augusta,  the  other  north  to  Columbia.  By 
destroying  these  he  would  do  great  injury  to  the  Confederates,  and  bring 
about  the  evacuation  of  Charleston.  By  keeping  on  to  Columbia  he 
would  reach  the  capital  of  the  State,  which  would  be  a  humiliating  event 
to  the  people  who  had  inaugurated  the  war. 

General  Howard  was  shipping  his  troops   on  light-draught  steamers 

from  Savannah  to  Port  Royal.     The  men  from  the  prairies,  who  never 

had  seen  the  ocean,  were  sea-sick,  and  told  General  Sherman 

Jan.  10,  1865.       .  .  .  ,      '  .  .  -,.,-, 

that  they  would  rather  march  one  thousand  miles  than  be 
tossed  for  a  single  night  on  the  Atlantic. (3)  As  fast  as  the  division 
arrived  they  moved  west,  reaching  Pocotaligo,  on  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railroad. 

The  cavalry  under  General  Kilpatrick  crossed  the  Savannah  River,  and 
moved  up  the  north  bank  to  Sister's  Ferry,  thus  enabling  General  Slocum, 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  to  lay  his  pontoons  at  that  place. 

In  conversation  with  the  people  of  Savannah,  General  Sherman  al- 
lowed them  to  infer  that  he  was  intending  to  move  upon  Charleston. (4) 
Rain   had  fallen,  and    the  rivers  were   pouring   down   great 

Jan.  24,  1865.  . '  .  }  &,  fa 

floods,  overflowing  their  banks.      Ihe  Savannah  was  nearly 

three  miles  wide,  and  General  Slocum  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  water 

to  subside  before  he  could  cross.    After  many  delays  he  reached  the  north 

bank,  and  the  soldiers,  finding  themselves  in  South  Carolina, 
Feb.  1,1865.  .  .  ,        ,     ..  , 

were  ready  and  eager  for  their  northward  march. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  men  who  had  fought  their  way  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  some  of  whom  had  suffered  the  horrors  of  Ander- 
sonville  and  Belle  Isle,  were  ready  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina,  whom  they  held  responsible  for  bringing  on  the 
war.  As  I  looked  westward  over  the  rice-lands  on  the  South  Carolina 
side  I  could  see  columns  of  smoke  rising  heavenward  from  buildings 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  advancing  troops.  In  the  Twentieth 
Corps  were  soldiers  from  Pennsylvania,  who  with  bitterness  remembered 
how  Chambersburg  had  been  wantonly  set  on  fire  by  the  order  of  General 
Early.  ("Redeeming  the  Republic,"  p.  435.)  The  officer  whose  division 
had  carried  Fort  McAllister  by  assault  has  given  this  record  of  the  feeling 
among  the  troops  towards  the  people  of  South  Carolina: 

"  No  sooner  had  we  passed  Pocotaligo  than  the  demon  of  destruction 
seized  possession  of  everybody.  South  Carolina  had  fired  the  first  gun, 
and  even  the  smallest  dru miner-boy  seemed  determined  to  get  even.     The 
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feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  army,  nor  even  to  the  North.  Often  have 
I  heard  Georgians  say,  '  Why  don't  you  go  over  to  South  Carolina  and 
serve  them  this  way?  They  started  it.'  We  were  not  out  of  sight  of 
Port  Royal  Ferry  before  the  black  columns  of  smoke  began  to  rise.  ...  A 
carnival  of  destruction  began.  There  was  scarcely  a  building  far  or  near 
on  the  line  of  march  that  was  not  burned.  Often  have  I  seen  this  work 
going  on  in  the  presence  of  the  highest  officers,  with  no  word  of  disap- 
proval. I  never  could  bring  myself  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  private 
property,  and  always  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  it.  I  called  one  day  at  a 
large,  handsome  house,  and  found  a  beautiful  and  refined  lady  in  charge  of 
it.  She  proved  to  be  a  relative  of  Dr.  Brodie,  of  Charleston,  formerly  of 
the  army,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  had  tended  me  in  Texas,  before 
the  war,  during  a  long  sickness.  The  house  was  such  a  home  as  only  a 
cultivated  woman  can  make.  She  expected  to  be  told  at  any  moment  that 
it  was  on  fire,  but  never  lost  her  perfect  composure,  though  the  effort  of 
self-control  showed  itself  in  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip.  I  called  a  trusty 
officer  and  directed  him  to  remain,  with  two  orderlies,  until  the  army  and 
the  stragglers  had  passed,  and  see  that  no  harm  was  done  to  anything.  I 
rode  on  feeling  happy  that  I  had  done  a  good  act.  But  at  night  the  offi- 
cer reported  that,  supposing  he  had  fully  executed  his  orders,  he  came  for- 
ward, and  was  not  out  of  sight  of  the  house  when  it  was  in  flames.  Strag- 
glers loitering  behind,  no  doubt,  had  fired  it.  A  day  or  so  after  this  I  en- 
tered a  fine  residence,  and  found  it  occupied  by  an  old  lady  and  her  two 
daughters.  They  were  seated  in  a  plain  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
were  all  knitting.  They  received  my  inquiries  with  a  sullen  and  stolid 
manner,  and  showed  no  concern  or  interest  in  what  was  passing.  I  tried 
to  save  the  place,  and  called  my  staff  and  orderlies  to  aid  me ;  but  the  out- 
buildings were  soon  in  flames.  We  then  devoted  our  efforts  entirely  to 
the  dwelling-house,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  it  took  fire  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  was  consumed.  The  occupants  walked  quietly  out  without  ac- 
knowledging my  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  with  apparent  indifference  to 
the  ruin  of  their  home.  Thus  our  soldiers  in  South  Carolina.  An  order 
prohibiting  the  destruction  of  property  was  of  no  effect  beyond  the  imme- 
diate presence  and  power  to  enforce  it."(5) 

Sherman  had  sixty  thousand  men  and  sixty-eight  guns,  twenty-five  hun- 
dred wagons,  with  six  mules  to  each  wagon,  six  hundred  ambulances,  and 
enough  ammunition  for  a  great  battle,  grain  for  seven  days,  and  food  for 
twenty  days,  besides  a  drove  of  cattle. 

Although  the  army  had  been  resting  more  than  a  month  in  Savannah, 
and  although  the  Confederate  Government  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
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march   would   be    through   South   Carolina,  not   much   had   been   accom- 
plished towards  collecting  an  army  to  oppose  the  movement. 

General  Beauregard,  who  had  been  west  to  see  what  could  be  done 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  under  Hood,  hastened 
east,  and  met  General  Hardee  at  Augusta.  They  thought 
that  an  army  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  might  be 
assembled.     To  gather  such  a  force  Hood's  troops  were  to  be  sent  from 


Feb.  2,  1805. 


THE  TWENTIETH   COKPS   ENTERING   BLACKVILEE,  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

From  a  sketch  made  at  the  time. 


Tupelo,  Mississippi,  which,  with  those  under  Hardee  in  Charleston,  to- 
gether with  the  cavalry,  would  make  a  force  about  half  as  large  as  that 
commanded  by  Sherman.  The  Confederate  authorities  in  Richmond 
directed  Hood's  troops  to  hasten  east,  but  no  orders  were  issued  for  the 
concentration  of  the  soldiers  already  in  the  State,  for  Jefferson  Davis 
did  not  relish  the  thought  that  Charleston  should  be  given  up.  General 
Beauregard  sent  this  despatch  to  him  : 

"The  fall  of  Charleston  and  Columbia  would  necessitate  the  abandon- 
ment of  Wilmington  and  east  North  Carolina.     If  troops  from  there  and 
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Virginia  could  be  sent  here  to  Columbia,  with  their  transportation,  I 
would  defeat,  and  might  destroy  Sherman's  army."(6)  General  Beaure- 
gard intended  to  overwhelm  an  army  as  large  again  as  his  own.  It  was 
in  this  wise : 

There  were  four  places  on  the  Edisto  which  Sherman  could  use  in 
crossing  that  stream.  Beauregard  intended  to  place  dismounted  cavalry, 
with  two  or  three  cannon,  at  three  of  them,  which,  he  believed,  would 
prevent  the  Union  soldiers  from  crossing.  He  would  offer  no  opposition 
at  the  place  where  the  Seventeenth  Corps  was  to  cross,  but  when  about 
two-thirds  of  that  corps  were  on  the  north  bank  he  would  pounce  upon 
them,  and  having  defeated  them,  would  himself  cross  the  Edisto,  and  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  a  little  farther  up-stream,  and  over- 
whelm it  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack ;  and  then,  gathering  up  all 
his  forces,  would  attack  the  other  two  corps  in  turn,  and  thus  with  about 
thirty  thousand  men  annihilate  the  sixty  thousand  that  had  fought  their 
way  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  made  the  march  thence  to  the 
sea!(7) 

The  army  of  Sherman  began  its  march,  each  corps  moving  towards 
one  common  point  at  Blackville,  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad.     General 
Sherman  accompanied  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  commanded  by  Major-General 
Logan.     When  the  troops  of  General  Howard  reached  the 
Salkehatchie  they  found  the  water  flooding  the  swamps,  and 
the  current  running  swift  and  strong.     The  Confederates  were  upon  the 
opposite  bank  ready  to  dispute  their  passage.     General  Mower's  and  Gen. 
Giles  A.  Smith's  divisions  found  themselves  in  a  swamp  where  the  water 
was  nearly  up  to  their  shoulders,  but  they  waded  through,  reached  dry 
ground,  and   opened  fire  upon  the  Confederates,  putting  them  to  flight, 
and   compelling  them    to  abandon  the  line  of   defence  formed   by  that 
stream.     The  Fifteenth  Corps  laid  its  pontoons  and  crossed  to  the  north 
bank.     General  Slocum  reached  the  stream  and  crossed  it.     The  caval- 
ry, together  with  the  foragers,  pushed  on  in  advance  of  the  army  to  the 
railroad  leading  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  tearing  up  the 
track.     One  of  the  foragers  came  riding  back  in  great  glee 
with   the  news,  "  We  have  got  the  railroad.      Hurry  up,  general !"  he 
shouted  to  General  Howard.  (8) 

The  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  was 
thus  concentrated  at  Blackville.  The  next  point  which  Sherman  in- 
tended to  reach  was  Columbia.  The  railroad  was  torn  up,  and  the  army 
moved  on  to  the  Edisto.  At  Orangeburg  the  bridge  was  gone,  and  the 
river  deep.     A  Confederate  battery  opened  fire  from  the  opposite  bank. 
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General  Blair  sent  a  division  five  miles  farther  down,  and  pontoons  were 
laid.  The  water  was  waist-deep  in  the  swamp,  but  the  troops  reached 
solid  ground  and  advanced  towards  the  town.  The  Confederates  set  a 
great  quantity  of  cotton  on  fire  and  fled.  The  Union  troops  completed 
the  work  of  destruction  by  setting  the  depot  on  fire,  and  tearing  up  more 
than  fifty  miles  of  the  railroad. 

General  Sherman  was  only  twenty-five  miles  from  Columbia,  the  capi- 


TIIE  FIFTEENTH   CORPS   CROSSING   THE   SOUTH   EDISTO. 

From  ;i  sketch  made  at  the  time. 


Feb.  17, 1805. 


tal  of  the  State,  and  yet  General  Hardee,  in  Charleston,  was  expecting  that 
his  movement  was  only  a  feint  covering  his  real  intention — 
that  of  suddenly  turning  eastward  towards  that  city.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  issued  orders  instead  for  all  the  corps  to  turn  in  the  di- 
rection of  Columbia,  where  he  supposed  the  main  body  of  Confederates 
were  concentrated.     General  Beauregard  was  there,  and  so  was  Gen.  Wade 
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Hampton  with  his  cavalry ;  but  Beauregard  and  Hampton  were  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  Hardee  in  regard  to  Sherman's  probable  movements.  They 
thought  that  he  was  intending  to  move  either  towards  Augusta  or  towards 
Charleston. 

The  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  which  unite  a  short  distance  above  Co- 
lumbia, form  the  Congaree,  which,  near  the  ocean,  becomes  the  Santee.    The 
current  was  swift  and  strong.     The  bridges  crossing  it  had 

Feb.  16,  1865.    ,  ...  .  ,  .  „  , 

been  saturated  with  turpentine,  so  that  when  set  on  lire  they 
would  burn  quickly.  The  Fifteenth  Corps  crossed  the  Saluda,  and  moved 
on  to  the  Broad,  skirmishing  with  the  Confederate  cavalry.  The  skir- 
mishers saw  the  cavalrymen  ride  across  the  bridge,  which,  a  moment  later, 
was  on  fire.  One  by  one  the  wooden  spans  fell  into  the  water,  leaving 
the  stone  piers  standing  as  monuments  in  the  stream.  The  Union  troops 
could  see  the  granite  walls  of  the  unfinished  State-house  looming  above 
the  surrounding  buildings.  Captain  De  Gress,  with  his  20-pounder  can- 
non, fired  across  the  river  at  the  Confederate  cavalry.  He  thought  that 
there  was  a  body  of  infantry  concealed  behind  them.  General  Sherman 
instructed  him  not  to  lire  into  the  town,  but  told  him  that  he  might  burst 
a  few  shells  near  the  railroad  station,  to  scare  away  the  negroes  who  were 
helping  themselves  to  the  corn  and  meal  which  the  Confederates  had  not 
removed,  and  which  was  wanted  for  the  army  ;  and  also  to  fire  a  few  shots 
at  the  unfinished  State-house.  (9) 

The  Fifteenth  Corps  moved  up  the  south  bank  of  Broad  River  four 
miles.  The  pontoons  were  taken  from  the  wagons,  placed  in  the  stream, 
and  Stone's  brigade  of  Wood's  division  passed  into  the  boats  and  soon 
were  on  the  northern  bank.  When  morning  dawned  the  brigade  formed 
in  line  of  battle  and  approached  the  city,  but  before  they  reached  it  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Goodwin,  met  them,  offering  its  surrender.  While  the  Mayor 
was  on  his  way  out  to  the  Union  lines,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kennedy,  of 
the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Regiment,  jumped  into  a  boat  with  some  of  his  men, 
crossed  the  river,  and  hoisted  the  flag  above  the  State-house.  (10) 

General  Beauregard  had  only  three  thousand  men,  besides  the  cavalry, 
to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  troops.  The  departing  Confederates  set  the 
railroad  station  on  fire.  As  General  Sherman  had  been  destroying  the 
railroads,  he  was  saved  the  trouble.  With  General  Howard  he  rode  into 
the  city  just  before  noon.  They  saw  the  station,  and  a  warehouse  and  bales 
of  cotton  near  the  station,  in  flames. 

The  Mayor  selected  the  house  of  Mr.  Blanton  Duncan  for  General  Sher- 
man's headquarters.  Mr.  Duncan  was  a  citizen  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
but  he  had  gone  South  and  joined  the  Confederacy,  and  was  placed  in 
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charge  of  the  paper-money  department.  He  had  printed  many  million 
promises  to  pay,  but  his  presses  had  come  to  a  sudden  stand-still.  He  had 
seen  his  paper  dollars  diminish  in  value,  until  a  one-hundred-dollar  bill 
would  hardly  pay  for  a  breakfast.  Night  came  on.  A  high  wind  was 
blowing.  General  Sherman  saw  that  a  building  was  on  fire,  and  sent 
Major  Nichols  to  see  about  it,  who  soon  returned  and  said  that  it  was  a 
warehouse  filled  with  cotton,  near  the  station  ;  that  General  Wood,  with  a 
large  number  of  his  troops,  was  trying  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  flames. 
But  the  fire  became  brighter,  the  sparks  and  burning  flakes  of  cotton  rose 
high  in  the  air,  and  were  blown  all  over  the  city.  "I  despatched,"  wrote 
General  Sherman,  "message  after  message  to  generals  Howard,  Logan,  and 
Wood,  and  received  from  them  repeated  assurances  that  all  was  being 
done  that  could  be  done,  but  that  the  high  wind  was  spreading  the  flames 
beyond  all  control.  These  officers  were  on  the  ground  all  night,  and 
Hazen's  division  had  been  brought  in  to  assist  WTood's  division,  already 
there.  .  .  .  The  air  was  full  of  sparks  and  flying  masses  of  cotton,  shingles, 
etc.,  some  of  which  wTere  carried  four  or  five  blocks,  and  started  new  fires. 
The  men  seemed  generally  under  good  control,  and  certainly  labored  hard 
to  jirevent  the  fire  spreading,  but  so  long  as  the  high  wind  prevailed  it  was 
beyond  human  possibility.  Fortunately,  about  3  or  4  a.m.  the  wind  mod- 
erated, and  gradually  the  fire  was  got  under  control ;  but  it  had  burned 
out  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  embracing  several  churches  and  the  old 
State-house.  Many  of  the  people  thought  that  the  fire  was  deliberately 
planned  and  executed.  This  is  not  true.  It  was  accidental,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  began  with  the  cotton  which  General  Hampton's  men  had  set 
fire  to  on  leaving  the  city  (whether  by  his  order  or  not  is  not  material), 
which  fire  was  partly  subdued  during  the  day  by  our  men;  but  when  night 
came  the  high  wind  fanned  it  again  into  full  blaze,  carried  it  against  the 
frame  houses,  which  caught  like  tinder,  and  soon  spread  beyond  control. "("  ) 

Another  Union  officer  (General  Hazen)  has  written  of  what  he  saw : 
"We  advanced,"  he  writes,  "along  the  main  street,  in  which  cotton  bales 
had  been  piled  in  long  lines,  and  it  had  been  fired  by  the  departing  enemy. 
The  engines  were  on  the  street,  and  had  evidently  been  at  work  putting 
out  the  fire,  which  still  smoked  in  a  few  places.  The  fire  was  completely 
under  control." ('')  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  troops  under 
Beauregard  and  Hampton  deliberately  set  fire  to  the  cotton  piled  in  bales 
along  the  principal  street,  regardless  of  what  might  be  the  result. 

"  Many  of  the  people,"  is  the  testimony  of  General  Hazen,  "  were  fra- 
ternizing with  the  soldiers,  and  even  treating  them,  very  unwisely,  to  wines 
and  liquors,  which  were  passed  along  the  line  in  buckets  and  tin  pans,  and 
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in  one  instance  in  a  large  tin  boiler  such  as  is  used  on  kitchen  stoves. 
Many  in  the  ranks  (Wood's  division)  were  already  drunk.  All  this  I  no- 
ticed as  we  marched  by.  I  observed  that  many  shops  had  been  gutted, 
and  that  paper,  rags,  and  litter  of  all  kinds  lay  scattered  on  the  floors, 
in  the  open  door-ways,  and  on  the  ground  outside.  I  was  told  on  good 
authority  that  this  had  been  done  by  the  Confederate  troops  before  our 
arrival.  .  .  .  There  were  in  the  city  a  large  number  of  Union  officers — prob- 
ably from  one  to  two  hundred — who  were  prisoners  of  war,  belonging  to  a 
prison-camp  over  the  river,  but  permitted  to  live  in  the  city,  who  were 
liberated  by  our  arrival.  They  had  suffered  great  hardships,  and  were  in 
a  wretched  condition,  dressed  for  the  most  part  in  shirts  and  pantaloons, 
without  hats  or  shoes.  They  were  overjoyed  at  their  deliverance,  and  just- 
ly indignant  at  their  treatment.  They  spoke,  however,  with  warm  grati- 
tude of  the  kindness  of  the  ladies  of  Columbia.  ...  At  sundown  a  fire 
broke  out  in  several  places  in  a  clump  of  isolated  M'ooden  buildings  a  lit- 
tle north  of  the  principal  hotel.  A  few  men  could  easily  have  torn  down 
the  buildings.  I  met  Col.  W.  B.  Woods,  who  was  provost  marshal,  and 
suggested  that  he  take  his  guard  and  pull  the  buildings  down.  He  told 
me  that  he  could  not  get  men  enough  together  to  do  any  good.  This 
seemed  to  annoy  him  very  much.  I  then  rode  to  General  Sherman's  head- 
quarters. He  saw  the  darkness  lit  up  with  the  lurid  hue  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. He  remarked,  regretfully,  l  They  have  brought  it  on  themselves.' 
I  mounted  my  horse  and  hurried  to  the  city.  The  houses  on  the  main 
street  were  now  burning  in  many  places  along  nearly  its  whole  length. 
The  fire  could  not  have  been  communicated  from  the  clump  of  houses  I 
first  saw  burning.  It  was  evident  that  incendiaries  had  been  actively  at 
work.  The  buildings  were  mainly  of  wood,  and  the  wind  sent  large  sheets 
of  blazing  siding  and  shingles  high  into  the  air,  landing  them  hundreds 
of  yards  away  on  the  roofs  of  buildings.  All  over  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city  the  wind  now  set  in  with  great  force,  much  increased  by  the 
tire  itself.  Any  general  effort  to  stop  the  conflagration  would  have  been 
useless."  (n) 

Many  of  the  Union  officers  and  soldiers  did  what  they  could  to  save 
residences  of  citizens  where  they  had  been  kindly  treated.  General  Lo- 
gan's headquarters  were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Preston,  father-in-law  of  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton,  commanding  the  Confederate  cavalry.  It  was  a  home 
embellished  by  rare  works  of  art.  General  Logan  placed  a  guard  over  the 
place,  and  not  an  article  was  injured  by  any  Union  soldier.  (14) 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  Columbia. 
The  subject  has  been  investigated  by  an  impartial  commission  under  a 
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treaty  of  the  United  States  with  England,  which  reported  that  the  de- 
struction of  property  during  the  night  could  not  be  found  to  have  been 
the  result  of  any  act  committed  by  the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman.  (15) 
It  never  will  be  known  whether  or  not  the  fire  rekindled  of  itself  from 
that  set  by  the  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  morning,  or  whether  some  of 
the  Union  soldiers,  desiring  to  see  the  capital  of  the  State  wiped  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  started  the  devastating  flames. 

The  rising  sun  looked  down  upon  an  indescribable  scene  of  desolation. 
A  concourse  of  men,  women  and  children,  without  a  home,  starvation  star- 
ing them  in  the  face,  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  in 

Feb.  18,  1865.        °  '  ,  ' 

the  army  or  at  rest  forever  on  the  battle  nelds  of  Virginia ; 
the  cause  to  which  they  had  given  all  their  energies,  their  sympathies,  and 
hopes  fading  away ;  the  enemy  whom  they  hated  occupying  their  city ; 
the  future  illumined  by  no  cheering  ray.  This  was  Avar — far  different 
from  what  imagination  had  pictured  it  when,  four  years  before,  they  re- 
joiced over  the  secession  of  the  State,  and  on  an  April  morning  in  1861 
had  held  carnival  over  the  humiliation  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  Fort 
Sumter. 

The  heart  sickens  as  we  attempt  to  picture  the  scene,  as  it  does  over 
the  thought  of  what  occurred  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania;  but  there 
is  this  difference :  at  Chambersburg  the  torch  was  deliberately  applied  by 
the  order  of  a  Confederate  officer  in  command  of  an  army ;  at  Columbia 
the  first  fire  was  deliberately  kindled  by  the  Confederates,  regardless  of 
what  might  come  of  it.  No  Union  commander  directed  that  the  city 
should  be  burned  ;  no  certain  proof  has  ever  been  adduced  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of  Sherman's  army.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  it  were  the  revengeful  act  of  the  men  whose  lives  had  been  fading 
away  in  the  prison-  pen.  .Revenge  is  sweet,  it  is  said.  Whether  the 
flames  which  broke  forth  at  sundown  were  started  by  a  spark  from 
the  smouldering  bales  of  the  mid-day  fire,  or  otherwise,  will  never  be 
known.     Columbia  in  ashes  was  the  desolation  of  war. 

One  of  the  men  of  the  Fifth  Iowa,  who  had  been  in  the  prison-pen, 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  General  Sherman  as  he  sat  on  his 
horse,  and  gave  him  a  paper.  The  commander  of  the  army  could  not 
stop  to  read  it  at  the  moment,  but  at  night,  in  Mr.  Duncan's  parlor,  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  song  which  Adjutant  Byers  had  written. 

"Our  camp-fire  shone  bright  on  the  mountains 
That  frowned  on  the  river  below, 
As  we  stood  by  our  guns  in  the  morning 
And  eagerly  watched  for  the  foe  ; 
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When  a  rider  came  out  of  the  darkness 
That  hung  over  mountain  and  tree, 

And  shouted,  '  Boys,  up  and  be  ready, 
For  Sherman  will  march  to  the  sea!' 


"Then  sang  we  a  song  of  our  chieftain, 
That  echoed  o'er  river  and  lea; 
And  the  stars  of  our  banner  shone  brighter 
When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

"  Then  cheer  upon  cheer  for  bold  Sherman 

Went  up  from  each  valley  and  glen, 
And  the  bugles  re-echoed  the  music 

That  came  from  the  lips  of  the  men; 
For  we  knew  that  the  stars  in  our  banner 

More  bright  in  their  splendor  would  be, 
And  that  blessings  from  Northland  would  greet  us 

When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea." 

When  the  Union  troops  entered  the  city  General  Beauregard  went 
north-east  towards  Chester,  where  lie  expected  to  be  rejoined  by  the 
troops  from  Charleston.  He  arrived  at  Ridgeway,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Columbia,  that  night. 

It  was   a  remarkable  telegram   which  he   sent   to   President  Davis: 

"  Should  the  enemy  advance  into  North  Carolina  towards  Charlotte  and 

Salisbury,  as  is  now  almost  certain,  I  earnestly  urge  a  con- 

Feb.  21,1865.  /.         .  „  .  .  .    '  .       ,;        f ..    , 

centration  in  time  of  at  least  tnirty-nve  thousand  infantry 

and  artillery  at  the  latter  point,  if  possible,  to  give  him  battle  there  and 
crush  him;  then  to  concentrate  all  forces  against  Grant,  and  then  march 
to  Washington  to  dictate  a  peace.  Hardee  and  myself  can  collect  about 
fifteen  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  Cheatham  and  Stewart,  not  likely  to 
reach  in  time.  If  Lee  and  Bragg  could  furnish  twenty  thousand  more,  the 
fate  of  the  Confederacy  would  be  secure." (16) 

General  Beauregard  at  that  moment  had  less  than  five  thousand  troops 
confronting  Sherman.  Stewart  and  Cheatham,  with  about  six  thousand 
men — the  remnant  of  Hood's  army — were  somewhere  in  Georgia,  making 
their  way  eastward,  but  would  find  it  difficult  to  reach  him,  because  Sher- 
man in  his  northward  march  would  destroy  the  only  railroad  leading  west. 
Only  by  the  utmost  exertion  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  gather  an 
army  of  thirty-five  thousand.  He  had  few  wagons  for  transportation  of 
supplies.  Such  an  army  would  be  only  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  men, 
unorganized  and  ineffective ;  and  yet,  with  half  the  number  of  troops  com- 
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manded  by  Sherman,  General  Beauregard  proposed  to  crush  him — to  wipe 
from  the  earth  sixty  thousand  disciplined  troops,  who  had  fought  their 
way  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  moved  on  unopposed  to  Savannah 
and  northward  to  the  heart  of  South  Carolina.  Having  accomplished  that 
undertaking,  General  Beauregard  would  join  General  Lee,  and  together 
they  would  annihilate  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  fought  its 
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From  a  sketch  made  in  February,  18U5. 


wTay  step  by  step  from  the  "Wilderness  to  the  Weldon  Railroad  ;  and  then, 
with  triumphant  banners,  march  northward,  cross  the  Potomac,  plant  their 
cannon  around  Washington,  capture  the  formidable  intrenchments  which 
Early  had  once  attempted  to  assault,  enter  the  city,  and  in  the  White 
House  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  to  Abraham  Lincoln!  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  proposal  is  to  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  "Military 
Operations  of  General  Beauregard,"  written  since  the  war,  and  presum- 
ably revised  by  him,  it  would  be  charitable  to  believe,  from  its  extrava- 
gance and  absurdity,  that  the  despatch  was  dictated  by  a  disordered  in- 
tellect. It  is  not  known  just  how  the  message  was  regarded  by  Jefferson 
21* 
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Davis,  but  the  telegraph  flashed  this  from  General  Lee  :  "I  have  directed 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  to  assume  command  of  the  Southern  army,  and  to  as- 
sign you  to  duty  with  him.  Together  I  feel  assured  you  will  beat  back 
Sherman."  (") 

When  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  humiliated  at  Fort  Sumter,  in 

1861,  General  Beauregard  became  the  hero  of  the  hour.     Next  to  General 

Lee  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  military  operations; 

Feb   22   1865  . 

but  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  despatch  that  there  was 
a  manifest  want  of  confidence  in  him  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at 
Richmond.  While  he  was  planning  the  proposed  crushing  out  of  the 
armies  of  Sherman  and  Grant,  and  the  dictation  of  peace  at  Washington, 
the  Confederates  were  sadly  bidding  farewell  to  the  heap  of  ruins  in 
Charleston  harbor,  and  preparing  to  evacuate  the  city  where  the  Rebellion 
had  its  birth. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DEATH-BED    REPENTANCE. 

rT  is  the  verdict  of  history  that  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  inaugu- 
-*-  rated  by  the  slave-holders  for  the  establishment  of  a  government  under 
which  slavery  should  ever  be  recognized  as  a  beneficent  institution  ("Drum- 
beat of  the  Nation,"  chap.  xi.).  But  all  the  world  had  come  to  compre- 
hend the  true  meaning  of  the  conflict.  On  the  part  of  the  North,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle,  the  controlling  idea  was  the  preservation  of  the 
Union ;  but  from  the  issuing  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  in 
1862,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  people  of  the  North  fought  not 
only  for  maintaining  the  Union,  but  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  The 
proposition  to  employ  colored  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
aroused  intense  and  virulent  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  called 
themselves  Peace  Democrats  in  the  North  (see  "  Marching  to  Victory," 
chap,  xv.),  while  in  the  South  it  was  received  by  an  outburst  of  anger,  and 
determination  to  inflict  summary  retaliation  upon  those  captured  in  battle. 

Mr.  Miles,  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  providing  that  slaves  who  had  escaped  from 
service,  and  who  had  become  soldiers  in  the  Union  army,  if  captured, 
should  be  returned  to  their  masters;  while  officers  commanding  them,  if 
captured,  were  to  be  hanged  at  once. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  introduced  a  resolution  which  declared  that,  "in 
the  future  conduct  of  the  war,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  neither  to  ask  quarter  for  its  soldiers  nor  extend  it  to 
the  enemy,  until  an  awakened  or  created  sense  of  decency  and  humanity, 
or  the  sting  of  retaliation,  shall  have  compelled  our  enemies  to  adopt  or 
practise  the  usages  of  war  which  prevail  among  civilized  nations." (2) 

Mr.  Semmes,  of  Louisiana,  presented  a  resolution  which  provided  that 
after  June  1,1863,  "commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Union  army  who  may  be  captured  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  until 
the  termination  of  the  war ;  that  officers  commanding  negro  troops,  if  capt- 
ured, shall  suffer  death." (2) 
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Mr.  Chilton,  of  Alabama,  introduced  a  bill  which  provided  that  Union 
officers  should  be  "  treated  as  felons,  to  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and  if 
condemned,  to  be  executed  by  being  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead."(3) 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Virginia,  prepared  a  bill  providing  that  Union  officers 
might  be  put  to  death,  but  giving  Jefferson  Davis  authority  to  con- 
demn them  to  be  imprisoned  instead. (") 

The  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  provided  that  "  officers 
and  privates,  or  citizens,  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  Proclamation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  if  convicted,  should  be  hanged."  (5) 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Semmes,  of  Louisiana,  not  having  passed,  he  pre- 
pared a  bill  which  provided  that  every  commissioned  officer  who  should 
voluntarily  aid  negroes  in  any  military  enterprise,  if  captured,  should  be 
hanged. (6) 

The  Confederate  commander  General  Forrest  captured  in  Alabama 
several  Union  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  enlisting  colored  troops, 
whereupon  Governor  Shorter,  of  that  State,  wrote  to  Secretary  Seddon, 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  asking 
that  they  be  turned  over  to  him,  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  laws  of  that 
State.  (7) 

This  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Seddon  :  "  The  privates,  before  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  had  been  sent  on  under  the  cartel.  Some  of  the  officers  of 
these  companies,  as  well  as  of  other  regiments  captured  by  General  For- 
rest, remain,  and  they  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  the  determination  of 
the  Government  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  punishment  which  will  be 
visited  on  such  crimes.  The  measure  of  forbearance  so  long  exhibited 
by  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  South,  under  the  atrocious  violations 
of  all  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  by  the  enemy,  has  been  at  last  ex- 
hausted, and  it  only  remains  to  indicate  by  unavoidable  retaliation  the 
wrongs  of  our  army  and  people,  and,  if  possible,  deter  by  fear  our  un- 
scrupulous foes,  insensible  to  all  higher  influences,  from  a  repetition  of 
their  atrocities."(8) 

Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  military  department  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  informed  Mr.  Seddon  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  move- 
ment against  the  Union  troops,  and  received  these  instructions  from  the 
Confederate  Secretary  of  War :  "  It  is  very  probable  that  the  forces  em- 
ployed by  the  enemy  will  consist  in  a  large  measure  of  negro  troops.  I 
have  in  previous  communications  intimated  to  you  my  own  judgment  that 
a  most  marked  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  treatment,  when  taken, 
of  those  negro  troops  and  of  the  whites  leading  them.  The  latter  had 
best  be  dealt  with  red-handed  on  the  field  immediately  thereafter.     The 
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former,  to  be  considered  rather  as  deluded  victims  of  the  hypocrisy  and 
malignity  of  the  enemy,  should  not  be  driven  by  desperation,  but  re- 
ceived readily  to  mercy,  and  encouraged  to  submit  and  return  to  their 
masters,  with  whom,  after  their  brief  experience  of  Yankee  humanity  and 
the  perils  of  the  military  service,  they  will  be  more  content  than  ever 
heretofore  in  the  service  and  under  the  protection  of  their  legitimate 
guardians."  (9) 

We  have  seen  ("  Redeeming  the  Republic,"  p.  34)  how  General  For- 
rest instructed  his  men  to  deal  with  prisoners.  We  have  heard  him  say  : 
"War  means  fight,  and  fight  means  kill.  What  is  the  use  of  taking  pris- 
oners to  eat  your  rations  ?"  We  have  seen  negro  troops  massacred  at  Fort 
Pillow  ("  Redeeming  the  Republic,"  p.  -±2),  and  the  murder  of  Major 
Booth  in  cold  blood.  Like  atrocities  were  committed  in  other  places  un- 
der this  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Confederate  government  could  not  enter 
upon  a  systematic  course  of  retaliation  so  revolting  to  common  humanity 
and  repugnant  to  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Instead  of 
hanging  Union  officers,  as  proposed  by  the  members  of  Congress,  they 
sent  a  large  number  to  Charleston,  and  put  them  in  confinement  in  that 
section  of  the  city  where  the  shells  fired  from  Morris  Island  were  explod- 
ing. Little  did  Mr.  Seddon  or  Jefferson  Davis  imagine  in  midsummer, 
1863,  that  in  a  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  South,  members  of  Congress,  and  they  themselves  would  be  in  favor 
of  arming  the  slaves  as  soldiers. 

Revolutions  once  begun  never  go  backward.  Onward  through  the 
ages,  from  low  to  higher  forms  of  society,  has  been  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race.  The  most  observant  men  of  the  South  had  little  compre- 
hension of  the  change  that  was  taking  place ;  that  as  a  cyclone,  level- 
ling all  before  it,  whirling  solid  structures  from  their  foundations,  so  the 
war  was  sweeping  the  institution  of  slavery  from  the  land,  overturning 
the  old  forms  of  society,  leaving  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  path.  As  the 
lightning-flash  changes  and  purifies  the  atmosphere,  so  the  cannon's  flame 
and  blaze  of  musketry  was  bringing  about  a  marvellous  change  in  the  so- 
cial atmosphere  of  the  South.  At  first  the  subject  of  arming  the  slaves 
was  mentioned  in  whisper,  very  little  was  heard  in  public.  Planters,  sit- 
ting beneath  the  verandas  of  their  homes,  opposed  it.  But  what  should 
be  done?  How  should  they  fill  up  the  armies — how  beat  back  the  in- 
vader?   The  question  was  ever-present.    When  General  Sherman  reached 

Atlanta,  and  was  preparing  for  his  next  movement,  the  gov- 
Oct.  17  1864. 

ernors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
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Alabama,  and  Mississippi  met  in  convention  to  discuss  the  question  of 
employing  slaves  as  soldiers,  but  returned  to  their  homes  without  adopting 
any  plan.  They  were  carrying  on  the  war  to  establish  a  government  with 
slavery  for  its  "corner-stone;"  to  employ  slaves  and  grant  them  their 
freedom  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  institution,  and  the  world  would 
see  how  false  were  their  professions. 

The  Confederate  Congress,  after  its  summer  vacation,  assembled  in 
Richmond  and  listened  to  a  message  from  President  Davis,  who  brought 
before  them  the  question  of  employing  slaves.  A  law  had 
been  passed  in  February,  1864,  giving  the  Government  au- 
thority to  impress  twenty  thousand  slaves  to  work  on  the  fortifications 
and  in  the  army.  President  Davis  wanted  larger  power.  He  thought 
that  the  Government  ought  to  purchase  the  slaves  from  their  masters ; 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Confederacy  to  own  the  slaves  rather 
than  to  pay  the  masters  for  their  services.  But  how  should  the  slaves  be 
held  ?  What  should  be  done  with  them  ?  "  Should  he  be  retained  in  serv- 
itude?" asked  Mr.  Davis,  "or  should  his  emancipation  be  held  out  to  him 
as  a  reward  for  faithful  service?  The  policy  of  engaging  to  liberate  the 
negro  on  his  discharge,  after  service  faithfully  rendered,  seems  to  me  to 
be  preferable  to  that  of  granting  immediate  manumission,  or  that  of  re- 
taining him  in  servitude."  (10)  President  Davis  did  not  think  that  the  time 
had  quite  arrived  when  the  negro  should  be  armed  as  a  soldier,  but  he 
said,  "  Should  the  alternative  ever  be  presented  of  subjugation,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  the  slave  as  a  soldier,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
what  should  then  be  our  decision." 

As  very  few  slaves  had  ever  fired  a  gun,  it  would  be  necessary  to  train 
them  before  employing  them  as  soldiers ;  and  to  that  end  President 
Davis  advocated  the  passing  of  a  law  which  would  put  forty  thousand 
slaves  in  training. 

The  message  astonished  the  people  of  the  South.  It  became  the 
theme  of  discussion  everywhere. 

A  college  classmate  of  Secretary  Benjamin's,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Charleston,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  old  friend.     He  said  : 

"  The  extraordinary  march  of  Sherman  through  the  great  State  of 
Georgia  is  a  melancholy  revelation  of  our  weakness,  and  while  it  may  dam- 
age our  cause  abroad,  may  do  us  good  if  it  directs  us  to  the 

Dec.  11,  1864.        .         .  .  .,  .  . 

adoption  of  a  true  policy — the  employment  of  the  negroes  as 
soldiers.  The  soldiers  who  fight  our  battles  must  of  course  be  free,  and 
perhaps  citizens.  What  is  to  be  the  status  of  their  families  ?  It  is  possi- 
ble that  this  is  the  entering  wedge  of  a  great  plan  of  emancipation.     Is  it 
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possible,  even  if  we  desire  it,  to  preserve  the  institution  of  slavery  ?  Is  it 
not  manifest  that  it  is  this  which  has  withheld  from  us  the  sympathy  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  ?  Are  we  not  fighting  against  the  moral  sense 
of  the  world  ?  Can  we  hope  to  succeed  in  such  a  struggle  ?  If  we  would 
keep  our  negroes  under  our  control  we  must  act  at  once,  or  the  power  of 
action  will  be  taken  away  from  us.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  England 
and  France  could  receive  assurances  of  our  determination  to  adopt  this 
policy  of  prospective  emancipation,  that  we  should  receive  effectual  aid 
from  those  great  powers?  that  they  would  then  on  no  consideration  per- 
mit the  restoration  of  the  Union  ?  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Confederate 
Constitution  excludes  any  action.  Can  we  sit  down  quietly  and  be  de- 
stroyed because  a  constitutional  scruple  stands  in  the  way  of  such  ac- 
tion ?  In  times  of  war  and  invasion  the  Constitution  is  dead.  Perhaps 
this  State  may  raise  an  outcry  against  such  a  measure,  but  I  apprehend 
that  in  the  course  of  this  winter  she  will  be  scourged  so  as  to  make  the 
voice  of  opinion  very  feeble.  Now  is  the  time  for  our  Government  to 
act.'V1) 

This  the  reply  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  State :  "  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  negroes  will  certainly  be  made  to  light  against  us,  if  not 
armed  for  our  defence.  The  drain  of  that  source  of  our  strength  is 
steady,  fatal,  and  irreversible  by  any  other  expedient  than  by  arming  the 
slaves  as  an  auxiliary  force.  I  agree  with  you  that  if  they  are  to  fight  for 
our  freedom  they  are  entitled  to  their  own.  Public  opinion  is  fast  ripen- 
ing on  that  subject.  .  .  .  The  Confederate  Government  should  become  the 
owner  of  as  many  negroes  as  are  required  for  the  public  service,  and 
should  emancipate  them  as  a  reward  for  their  good  services.  The  States 
should  act  upon  the  question  of  the  proper  status  of  the  families  of  the 
men  so  manumitted.  Cautious  legislation,  providing  for  their  ultimate 
emancipation,  after  an  intermediate  state  of  serfage  or  peonage,  would 
soon  find  advocates  in  different  States.  We  might  then  be  able  to  so 
modify  the  existing  conditions  of  the  inferior  race,  by  providing  for  it 
certain  rights  of  property,  a  certain  degree  of  personal  liberty,  and  legal 
protection  for  the  marital  and  parental  relations,  as  to  relieve  our  in- 
stitutions from  much  that  is  not  only  unjust  and  impolitic  in  itself,  but 
calculated  to  draw  down  on  us  the  odium  and  reprobation  of  civilized 
man."(13) 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Richmond  to  encourage  enlistments  for  the 

army,  which   was  addressed  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  who 

wrote  to  General  Lee  in  regard  to  his  own  speech  on  that 
Feb.  11, 1864.  .  .  ,«,.,,  ,  , 

occasion  :     "  I   proposed,     he  said,  "  that  those  slaves  who 
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might  volunteer  to  fight  for  their  freedom  should  at  once  be  sent  to  the 
trenches.  From  what  I  can  learn  this  would  add  promptly  many  thou- 
sand men  to  your  force.  Although  the  proposal  seemed  to  meet  with 
decided  favor  from  the  meeting,  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
are  producing  a  strong  impression  against  it  by  asserting  that  it  would 
disband  the  army  by  reason  of  the  violent  aversion  of  the  troops  to  have 
negroes  in  the  field  with  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  get  from 
the  army  an  expression  of  its  desire  to  be  reinforced  by  such  negroes  as 
for  the  boon  of  freedom  will  volunteer  to  go  to  the  front,  the  measure 
will  pass  without  further  delay,  and  we  may  yet  be  able  to  give  you  such 
a  force  as  will  enable  you  to  assume  the  offensive.  If  this  suggestion 
meets  your  approval,  the  different  divisions  ought  at  once  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  and  there  will  be  no  further  opposition  in  any  of  our  legis- 
lative bodies,  State  or  Confederate."  (13) 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  writing  of  this  letter  that  the  col- 
ored soldiers  of  the  Union  army  had  been  massacred  at  Fort  Pillow,  and 
the  officers  commanding  them  murdered  ;  but  now,  in  order  that  the  Con- 
federacy might  be  established,  Mr.  Benjamin  proposed  to  enlist  slaves  as 
soldiers !  The  war,  let  us  remember,  was  begun  for  the  perpetuation  of 
slavery,  but  the  boon  of  freedom  now  was  to  be  granted  to  all  who  would 
fight  for  the  cause  ! 

AVhile  Mr.  Benjamin  was  writing  this  letter  to  General  Lee,  Mr.  R.  M. 
T.  Hunter  was  addressing  one  to  Mr.  Benjamin.  Thus  it  read:  "  Dr.  Dab- 
ney,  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.,  has  written  a  book  in  defence  of 
slavery  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  marked  by  great  ability.  It  is  a  publica- 
tion which,  I  think,  would  serve  our  cause  abroad,  and  reflect  credit  on  the 
scholarship  of  the  South.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mason 
(in  London).  It  could  be  brought  out  for  £500.  I  think  that  this  sum 
might  be  well  applied  to  that  purpose." (14) 

The  people  of  the  South  thought  that  slavery  was  right,  that  it  was  a 
beneficent  form  of  society ;  but  the  people  of  Europe,  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  the  people  of  the  North,  had  come  to  see,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  that  slavery  was  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  repugnant  to  all 
the  noble  instincts  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Pickett  had  been  in  Mexico  as  agent  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
was  back  once  more  in  Richmond.  He  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  had 
come  to  understand  that  the  sentiment  of  other  countries  was  against 
slavery.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Davis.  "  Is  there,"  he  asked, 
"  no  mode  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  neutralize  the  hostility  existing 
throughout  the  world  against  our    domestic  institution  ?     It  is  in  vain  to 
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attempt  to  correct  the  gross  misapprehension  prevailing  in  regard  to  it. 
The  word  slavery  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it  among  the  peoples.  Can  we 
not  invent  a  better  and  more  appropriate  term  for  it?"('5) 

There  was  a  long  discussion  in  the  Confederate  Congress  over  the 
proposition  to  arm  the  slaves.  A  letter  from  General  Lee  was  read  advo- 
cating the  measure.  He  thought  that  they  would  make  efficient  soldiers. 
"  The  enemy  will  certainly  use  them  if  we  do  not,"  he  said.  (16) 

A  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  employment  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves  as  soldiers.  No  inducement  was  held  out  for  the  slave  to  vol- 
unteer to  fio;ht  for  the  Confederacy.     He  was  to  receive  no 

March  9,  I860.  .        m,  .  .         .  .    ,  T    „ 

reward,  llie  word  emancipation  was  stricken  out.  Jener- 
son  Davis  was  authorized  to  accept  from  the  masters  such  slaves  as  they 
might  choose  to  send  into  the  army.  That  was  all.  The  master  was  still 
to  be  master  and  owner,  with  power  to  compel  the  slave  to  fight  for  a 
government  which  was  to  keep  him  ever  a  slave. 

While  Jefferson  Davis  was  affixing  his  signature  to  the  act  a  tragic 
scene  was  being  enacted  in  Darlington,  South  Carolina.  General  Sher- 
man's troops  had  just  passed  through  the  place,  and  Amy  Spain,  a  slave- 
girl,  clapped  her  hands  for  joy,  and  shouted,  "  Bress  de  Lord,  de  Yanks  hab 
come !" 

There  was  not  a  white  man  in  the  place ;  all  had  fled  to  the  woods  and 
swamps  and  out-of-the-way  places.  When  the  soldiers  had  gone  they 
came  from  their  hiding-places.  In  anger  and  revenge  they  seized  the  slave- 
girl,  put  a  rope  round  her  neck,  and  threw  the  other  end  over  a  limb  of  a 
sycamore-tree  in  front  of  the  court-house. 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  and  I  shall  wear  a  crown  of  glory,"  said 
the  girl,  whose  body,  a  few  moments  later,  was  swaying  limp  and  lifeless 
in  the  air.  It  was  the  barbarism  of  slavery  which  sent  the  woman  to  her 
doom.(17) 

The  parchment  upon  which  the  law  enacted  by  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress for  arming  two  hundred  thousand  slaves  as  soldiers  might  as  well 
have  remained  a  blank  sheet,  for.  Sherman  was  moving  through  North 
Carolina,  the  port  of  Wilmington  was  closed  to  blockade- runners,  and 
General  Grant  was  biding  his  time — waiting  for  the  moment  when  he 
could  strike  the  blow  which  would  crush  the  army  of  General  Lee,  and 
sweep  slavery  from  the  land. 

The  hanging  of  the  poor  slave-girl  of  Darlington  was  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  supporters  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  is  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  movement  to  enlist  slaves  in  the  military  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy— a  death-bed  repentance  that  had  no  heart  in  it. 
22 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    END    OF   SLAVERY. 

WE  have  seen  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history  ("  Drum-beat  of  the 
Nation,"  chap,  i.)  how  slavery  caused  the  war;  that  the  institution 
was  declared  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy  to  be  its  "  corner- 
stone": we  have  seen  ("Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,"  chap,  xv.)  how  the 
corner-stone  began  to  crumble;  that  President  Lincoln  issued  his  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  as  a  war  measure.  As  the  conflict  went  on  it  was 
seen  that  the  people  must  act  in  their  sovereign  capacity;  that  there  must 
be  a  change  of  the  Constitution  if  they  would  sweep  slavery  forever  from 
the  republic.  Congress  had  abolished  it  in  the  Territories,  had  declared 
that  the  negro  soldiers  and  their  families  should  be  forever  free,  but  it 
was  plain  that  it  must  be  prohibited  in  the  States,  and  that  such  a  pro- 
hibition must  be  more  than  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  movement  to  bring  about  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be- 
gan with  the  assembling  of  Congress,  December,  1863.  It  was  at  the  right 
time,  for  the  victories  of  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  and  Missionary  Ridge 
had  so  inspired  the  people  that  they  determined  the  war  should  go  on  till 
the  flag  of  the  country  should  wave  everywhere  as  the  emblem  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  republic. 

It  was  the  hour  of  noon.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, after  announcing  the  standing  committees  of  the  House,  called  in 
regular  order  the  roll  of  the  States  for  the  presentation  of 

Dec.  14,  1863.        °         .  ,  __      _  _r     .    ,  n  ,   _..  . 

resolutions  or  other  papers.     Mr.  James  M.Ashley,  of  Unio, 

in  response,  submitted  a  resolution  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibiting  slavery.  Mr.  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  also  presented  a 
similar  resolution  ;  both  were  submitted  to  the  joint  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  A  few  days  later  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Senator  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  in  the  Senate,  presented 
resolutions   which  were  referred  to  the  same  committee,  of 

Feb.  16, 1864.  .  .  , 

which  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  was  chairman,  who  re- 
ported the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
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"  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

"  Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation." 

Spring  passed  and  no  action  was  taken.  President  Lincoln  was  anx- 
ious that  Congress  should  take  up  the  question.  He  was  far-seeing.  He 
knew  that  in  the  approaching  political  campaign  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent it  was  necessary  that  the  party  which  controlled  the  Government 
should  occupy  an  impregnable  position.  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan,  Senator  from 
New  York,  was  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  .Republican 
party.  "  I  would  like  you,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  in  your  opening  speech, 
when  you  call  the  convention  to  order,  as  its  key-note,  and  to  put  into  the 
platform  as  its  key-stone,  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  abolishing 
and  prohibiting  slavery  forever."  It  was  done,  and  while  the  soldiers 
were  carrying  on  the  struggle  in  the  trenches  of  Petersburg  and  around 
Atlanta  the  people  were  resolving  that  slavery  should  be  forever  abol- 
ished, and  manifested  their  determination  in  the  re-election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln ;  but  not  till  after  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  did  the  debate 
upon  the  question  begin. 

The  amendment,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Trumbull,  came  up  for  discussion 

in  the  House  of  Representatives.     Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  opposed  it. 

He  said:  "When  the  sky  shall  again  be  clear  over  our  heads, 

Jan.  6,1865.  _    .  .,,..,       ,  °    ,  ,  .        ' 

a  peaceful  sun  illuminating  the  land,  and  our  great  household 
of  States  all  at  home,  in  harmony  once  more,  then  will  be  the  time  to  con- 
sider what  changes,  if  any,  this  generation  desire  to  make  in  the  work  of 
Washington,  Madison,  and  the  revered  sages  of  our  antiquity." 

Mr.  Rollins,  of  Missouri,  had  been  a  slave-holder.  He  said:  "I  am  no 
longer  an  owner  of  slaves,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  Missouri  has  adopted 
an  amendment  to  her  Constitution  for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  all 
the  slaves  in  the  State.  If  the  giving  up  of  my  slaves  without  complaint 
shall  be  a  contribution  upon  my  part  to  promote  the  public  good,  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  restore  peace  and  preserve 
the  Union,  if  I  had  a  thousand  slaves  they  would  cheerfully  have  been 
given  up.  We  never  can  have  entire  peace  as  long  as  slavery  remains  as 
one  of  the  recognized  institutions  of  the  country." 

A'great  crowd  filled  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 

the  hour  when  the  vote  was  taken.     Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania, 

who  had  the  amendment  in  charge,  closed  the  debate.     He 

said  :  "  We  have  suffered  for  slavery  more  than  all  the  plagues 
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PASSAGE    OF    THE    AMENDMENT    OP    THE    CONSTITUTION    PROHIBITING     SLAVERY. 

From  a  sketch  made  at  the  time. 


of  Egypt.  More  than  the  first-born  of  every  household  has  been  taken. 
We  still  harden  our  hearts  and  refuse  to  let  the  people  go.  The  scourge 
still  continues,  nor  do  I  expect  it  to  cease  till  we  obey  the  behests  of  the 
Father  of  men.  We  are  about  to  ascertain  the  national  will  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.     If  the  gentlemen  opposite  will  yield  to  the 
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voice  of  God  and  humanity  and  vote  for  it,  I  verily  believe  the  sword  of 
the  destroying  angel  will  be  stayed,  and  this  people  be  reunited.  If  we 
harden  our  hearts,  and  blood  must  still  flow,  may  the  ghosts  of  the  slaugh- 
tered victims  sit  heavily  upon  the  souls  of  those  who  canse  it." 

We  are  to  remember  that  there  were  a  great  many  people  in  the  North 
who  did  not  favor  the  war.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  of  the  Peace  Demo- 
crats, as  they  called  themselves,  to  thwart  the  Government  and  aid  the 
Confederacy.  ("  Redeeming  the  Republic,"  chap,  xviii.)  They  were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  the  attempt  to  abolish 
slavery.  There  were  a  few  Democrats  in  Congress  whose  instincts  were 
for  freedom ;  it  was  not  known,  however,  whether  any  of  them  would  vote 
for  the  amendment,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  must  have  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

Breathless  the  silence  as  the  clerk  called  the  roll — a  silence  broken  by 
a  low  murmur,  as  the  summer  wind  stirs  the  leaves  of  an  aspen- tree, 
when  Mr.  English,  of  Connecticut,  responded  aye — a  murmur  bursting  into 
applause  on  the  floor,  and  echoed  back  in  louder  tones  from  the  great 
throng  in  the  galleries.  Other  Democrats  from  New  York  responded  aye. 
One  hundred  and  nineteen  ayes,  fifty -six  noes!  The  great  transaction  was 
done.  Upon  their  seats  and  desks  stood  the  men  who  had  voted  aye,  rend- 
ing the  air  with  their  cheers,  with  the  multitudinous  chorus  of  the  thou- 
sands in  the  galleries  ;  while  outside  the  Capitol  building  the  thunders  of 
brazen-lipped  cannon  announced  to  President  Lincoln,  to  the  sick  and 
dying  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Washington,  that 
the  deed  was  accomplished.  In  the  evening  a  great  crowd  gathered  at 
the  White  House,  and  President  Lincoln,  responding  to  their  call,  said, 
"  I  cannot  but  congratulate  all  present,  myself,  the  country,  the  whole 
world,  upon  this  great  moral  victory." 

It  is  cpiite  likely  that  there  will  always  be  busybodies  in  the  world — 
men  who  officiously  'concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  others.  Thei»e 
were  such  people  during  the  war,  who  thought  that  they  were  somehow 
especially  commissioned  by  Divine  Providence,  or  by  themselves,  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close.  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Washington,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  could  render  great  service  to  the  country.  He  was  an  old 
man,  well  acquainted  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  prominent  men  of  the 
South.  In  his  early  years  he  had  been  an  editor,  and  had  done  what  he 
could  in  1S32,  when  South  Carolina  attempted  to  nullify  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, to  influence  President  Jackson  to  enforce  the  laws.  His  two  sons 
occupied  prominent  positions ;  the  elder  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  Postmaster- 
General,  the  other  was  commanding  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.     The 
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father  had  been  a  Democrat  all  his  life,  but  had  advocated  the  election  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  supported  the  war.  lie  wanted  to  do  more — to 
end  it,  and  bring  about  peace.  He  thought  that  if  he  could  sit  down  with 
Jefferson  Davis  for  a  while  he  could  settle  all  the  difficulty  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country.  Several  times  he  hinted  to  the  President 
that  he  thought  he  could  be  of  service.  The  people,  he  said,  were  crying 
for  peace.  A  great  political  party  had  demanded  "  peace  at  any  price." 
Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  New  York,  who  had  loyally 
supported  President  Lincoln,  sent  a  letter  to  him.  "  I  venture  to  re- 
mind you,"  it  said,  "that  our  bleeding,  bankrupt,  almost  dying  country 
also  longs  for  peace — shudders  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  conscriptions,  of 
future  wholesale  devastation,  and  of  rivers  of  human  blood."  The  Presi- 
dent wanted  peace.  He  said :  "  I  hope  it  will  soon  come,  and  come  to 
stay,  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  keeping  for  all  future  time.  .  .  .  There 
are  two  indispensable  conditions — national  unity  and  national  liberty.'''' 

General  Sherman  had  possession  of  Savannah.  General  Thomas,  by 
the  victory  of  Nashville,  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Confederates 

to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  west.     General  Grant  was  pre- 
Dee.  28,  1865.  ,         .        _  °,      _  ...  ,  ,         .     .  \ 

paring  for  the  final  effort  which  would  end  the  war,  and  so 

gave  Mr.  Blair  a  pass  which  permitted  him  to  make  a  visit  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  going  from  City  Point  under  a  flag  of  truce.  He  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  Confederate  President,  and  carried  a  letter  back  to  Washington, 
which  Mr.  Davis  addressed  to  Mr.  Blair,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  send  commissioners  who  should  "enter  into  a  conference,  with  a 
view  to  secure  peace  between  the  two  countries." 

President  Lincoln  did  not  know  anything  about  two  countries  —  he 
was  acquainted  with  only  "our  common  country" — but  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Blair,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  any  agent  having 

authority  to  confer  upon  the  question  of  peace.     So  it  came 
Jan.  18, 1865.       .  ,  t»       •  j  -n      ■  •         i     a  i  -i         TT     n 

about  that  President  Davis  appointed  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, the  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  It.  M.  T.  Hunter,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  War,  and  John  A.  Campbell,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  as  commissioners.  The  pickets  in  front  of  General  Grant's  lines  saw 
a  white  flag  fluttering  on  the  Confederate  intrench  men  ts,  and  an  officer 
went  out  to  see  what  was  wanted,  to  find  that  three  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  for  a  peace  conference.  Several  days  passed  before  all 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  reception  at  General  Grant's  head- 
quarters.     The  commissioners  were  surprised  at  what  they 

Jan.  29,  1865.     ^  .  ■  ,      ,     ,       i         .         ,  .  ,     ,,  -,       - 

saw  when  they  reached  the  hut  in  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States  had  passed  the  winter.     They 
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saw  no  luxurious  surroundings.  They  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  made  no  personal  display,  but  who  talked  very  freely. 
One  of  them  has  given  this  account : 

"  I  was  instantly  struck  with  the  great  simplicity  and  perfect  natural- 
ness of  his  manners,  and  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  affectation, 
show,  or  even  the  usual  military  air  or  mien  of  men  in  his  position.  He 
was  plainly  attired,  sitting  in  a  log-cabin,  busily  writing  on  a  small  table 
by  a  kerosene  lamp.  It  was  night  when  we  arrived.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  his  appearance  or  surroundings  which  indicated  his  official  rank. 
There  were  neither  guards  nor  aids  about  him.  .  .  .  He  furnished  us  with 
comfortable  quarters  on  board  one  of  his  despatch  boats.  The  more  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  the  more  I  became  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  very  extraordinary  combination  of  rare  elements  of  character  which 
he  exhibited.  During  the  time  he  met  us  frequently,  and  conversed  free- 
ly upon  various  subjects — not  much  upon  our  mission.  I  saw,  however, 
very  clearly  that  he  was  very  anxious  for  the  proposed  conference  to  take 
place."  (l) 

The  commissioners  went  to  Fortress  Monroe.  President  Lincoln 
authorized  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  to  meet  them,  instructing  him 
that  there  must  be  an  acceptance  by  Jefferson  Davis  of  the  stipulation 
that  the  authority  of  the  nation  should  be  supreme  in  all  the  States ;  that 
there  should  be  no  more  slavery;  that  there  should  be  a  disbanding  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Seward  was  to  hear  what  the  commis- 
sioners might  have  to  say,  but  he  had  no  authority  to  conclude  anything. 
In  consequence  of  a  despatch  from  General  Grant,  the  President  con- 
cluded that  he  himself  would  go  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  so  went  down 
the  Potomac  on  the  steamer  River  Queen. 

The  Confederate  commissioners  came  on  board  the  steamer.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens was  a  small  man.  It  was  midwinter,  the  air  sharp  and  piercing,  and 
very  chilling  to  one  so  thin  and  spare.  He  had  on  three  over- 
coats and  a  muffler.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw  him  as  he  took  off  the 
muffler  and  then  the  overcoats,  thin  and  pale,  and  but  a  boy  in  stature. 

"  That  is  a  small  nubbin  for  so  big  a  shucking,"  he  whispered  to  Sec- 
retary Seward. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  from  Georgia.  He  had  always  believed  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  was  superior  to  that  of  the  nation.  Before  the  war  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress  for  sixteen  years,  and  had  been  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  In  a  speech  made  in  Richmond,  April  22, 
1861,  he  justified  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy,  and  declared  that 
slavery  was  its  corner-stone. 
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Mr.  Hunter  was  from  Virginia,  had  been  member  of  Congress,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  had  served  as  Senator  from  1847  to 
1861.  When  Virginia  seceded  lie  did  not  resign,  and  was  accordingly  ex- 
pelled from  the  Senate.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet, 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  had  resigned  the  office  to  become 
a  Senator  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  Like  Mr.  Stephens,  he  believed 
that  the  authority  of  the  State  was  greater  than  that  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  from  Alabama.  He  had  been  a  judge,  and  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Seward  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  commissioners,  for  he  had  met  Mr.  Hunter  many  times  in  debate, 
and  knew  Mr.  Stephens  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  was  a  cordial  shaking  of  hands. 

No  stenographer  was  present,  but  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Seward,  we  can  get  at  the  drift  of  what  was  said. 

"  How  shall  we  bring  about  peace  ?"  asked  Mr.  Stephens. 

"  I  know  of  only  one  way  :  those  who  are  resisting  the  law  must  cease 
to  do  so,"  was  the  reply  of  President  Lincoln. 

"  Can  we  not  stop  fighting  for  the  present,  take  up  some  question  in 
which  we  all  have  a  common  interest,  wait  a  while  till  we  get  cooled  down, 
and  then  settle  all  our  affairs  amicably  V  Mr.  Stephens  asked. 

"  I  suppose  you  refer  to  something  Mr.  Blair  may  have  said  in  reference 
to  the  French  in  Mexico,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Blair's  plan  was  to  have  the  North  and  South  unite,  and  force 
Louis  Napoleon  and  Maximilian  to  leave  Mexico.  (See  "  Marching  to 
Victory,"  p.  28.) 

"When  Mr.  Blair  asked  for  a  passport  to  visit  Richmond,"  continued 
the  President,  "  he  said  that  he  had  certain  ideas  which  he  wished  to  talk 
about.  I  told  him  flatly  that  I  did  not  want  to  hear  them,  but  I  was  per- 
fectly willing  that  he  should  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Davis.  I  have  been 
willing  to  hear  any  proposal  for  peace,  but  I  b,ave  always  insisted  that  it 
must  be  on  the  ground  of  the  full  restoration  of  the  Union." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  "  we  might  have  an  armistice,  and  make  a 
joint  expedition  to  Mexico,  which  would  show  to  the  world  that  foreign 
nations  would  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  matters  on  this  continent. 
By  doing  so  we  should  establish  the  principle  that  the  people  of  a  country 
or  of  a  State  had  the  right  to  decide  what  sort  of  government  they  would 
have.  If  we  were  to  do  this  towards  Mexico,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  States  which  had  seceded  from  the  Union  would  of  their  own  ac- 
cord soon  return."  (2) 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Stephens  said  this  to  "make  talk"  rather  than 
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with  any  expectation  that  President  Lincoln  would  assent  to  such  a  plan. 
"I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stephens,"  said  President  Lincoln.  "  I  cannot 
entertain  a  proposition  for  an  armistice  on  any  terms  so  long  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reunion  of  the  United  States  is  unsettled.  I  cannot  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  convention  with  the  Confederate  States  so  long  as  they  are 
in  arms  against  the  national  Government." 

President  Lincoln,  whose  entire  term  at  school  was  less  than  one  year — 
who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  two  years  only — the  plain  coun- 
try lawyer,  in  a  half-dozen  sentences  swept  away  all  the  sophistry  of  the 
three  politicians  of  the  South,  who  regarded  themselves,  and  were  regarded 
by  many  people,  as  wise  statesmen. 

"  There  can  be  no  war,"  he  said,  "  without  the  consent  of  Congress ; 
no  treaty  without  consent  of  the  Senate.  I  can  make  no  treaty  with  the 
Confederate  States,  because  that  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  States. 
Even  if  we  were  to  make  a  treaty  without  first  settling  our  own  troubles, 
we'  might  quarrel  while  carrying  on  joint  operation,  and  one  party  unite 
with  the  common  enemy  to  destroy  the  other.  I  shall  do  nothing  to  sus- 
pend the  conflict  between  ourselves  for  the  specified  purpose  of  ousting 
the  French  from  Mexico." (3) 

That  settled  the  question,  so  far  as  Louis  Napoleon  and  Maximilian 
were  concerned. 

"How,  then,  can  peace  and  harmony  be  brought  about?"  asked  Judge 
Campbell;  and  he  added:  "There  are  several  very  difficult  questions — the 
Confiscation  Acts  of  the  Confederate  States  and  of  the  United  States,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  representation  in  Congress.  Besides  these, 
the  State  of  Virginia  has  been  divided."  (4) 

"  The  war  will  cease,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  the  moment  those  who  be- 
gan it  lay  down  their  arms.  As  for  myself,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
States  should  again  be  represented  in  Congress,  and  I  think  that  as  soon 
as  the  authority  of  the  Upited  States  is  accepted  all  the  States  will  be 
immediately  restored.  The  courts  will  settle  all  questions  as  to  property 
confiscated.  The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  an  exercise  of  the 
war  power  of  the  President  under  the  Constitution.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  Supreme  Court  might  finally  decide  in  regard  to  it,  but  as  for 
himself  it  never  would  be  changed." 

"  May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "  to 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  just  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which,  if  it  is  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  will  bring  about  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery?" 

"I  cannot  take  any  action  upon  any  of  the  topics  presented,"  said  the 
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President,  "  without  first  having  a  pledge  that  all  armed  resistance  shall 
cease." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  attain  what  we  all  desire,"  said  Mr.  Hunter, 
"  unless  we  recognize  the  right  and  authority  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  who  has  been  elected  with  power  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty.  We  have  a  precedent  in  English  history.  Charles  I.  was 
a  constitutional  ruler;  he  held  correspondence  with  his  parliament,  which 
was  in  arms  against  him." 

"  I  am  not  up  in  questions  of  history,  and  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, who  knows  all  about  it.  My  only  recollection  is  that  Charles  I.  lost 
his  head,"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied.    Mr.  Hunter  had  nothing  further  to  say. (5) 

The  conference  lasted  several  hours,  and  I  have  given  only  the  points 
of  discussion.     President  Lincoln  said  : 

"  If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Stephens,  I  would  go  home  and  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  call  the  Legislature  together,  get  them  to  recall  the 
State  troops  from  the  war,  elect  members  of  Congress,  and  ratify  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  prospectively,  so  as  to  take  effect  in  five  years.  I 
have  looked  into  the  matter,  and  I  think  it  would  be  valid.  Your  people 
must  be  convinced  that  slavery  is  doomed.  It  cannot  last  long,  in  any 
event,  and  the  best  course,  it  seems  to  me,  for  you  public  men  to  pursue 
would  be  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  that  may  come  from  imme- 
diate emancipation.     This  would  be  my  course  if  I  were  in  your  place." 

Mr.  Stephens  was  very  far  from  being  such  a  statesman  as  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  was  not  great  enough  to  comprehend  or  act  upon  such 
a  view.  He  could  only  think  of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Blair  —  to  compel 
Louis  Napoleon  and  Maximilian,  with  their  imperialism,  to  leave  Mexico. 

"Will  you  not  reconsider  the  proposition?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  will  reconsider  it,  but  I  do  not  think  my  mind  will  change," 
replied  the  President,  shaking  hands  with  him.  Mr.  Stephens  put  on  his 
overcoats  and  muffler,  and,  with  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Hunter,  passed 
out.     So  ended  the  Peace  Conference  of  Hampton  Roads. 

The  commissioners  went  back  to  Richmond  and  made  their  report  to 
Jefferson  Davis.  They  had  gone  to  Fortress  Monroe  with  high  expecta- 
tions of  having  the  Confederacy  recognized  as  a  nation,  and  were  greatly 
chagrined.  They  had  accomplished  nothing,  and  all  their  arguments  and 
sophistry  had  been  overthrown,  not  by  any  diplomatic  utterances  of  Mr. 
Seward,  who  had  taken  very  little  part  in  the  discussion,  but  by  the  unan- 
swerable statements  of  the  country  lawyer  from  the  West,  who  had  had 
no  training  in  the  school  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Campbell  comprehended  the  situation   of  affairs   far  better  than 
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Hunter  or  Stephens.  He  saw  how  impracticable  was  the  scheme  devised 
by  Mr.  Blair,  and  which  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  conference.  He 
needed  no  argument  to  convince  him  that  the  end  of  the  struggle  could 
not  be  far  away,  and  therefore  advised  that  the  result  of  the  conference 
and  the  reason  for  its  failure  be  kept  secret.  Jefferson  Davis  could  not 
accept  such  advice.  He  had  expected  to  be  recognized  as  the  head  of  a 
new  nation ;  that  the  war  was  to  be  brought  to  a  close,  with  all  gained 
that  the  South  had  fought  for,  and  transmitted  a  report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Campbell  could  no  longer  consent  to  be  identified  with  a  cause 
which  he  saw  was  approaching  its  doom,  and  so  resigned  his  position,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  war. 

Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  message  accompanying  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission, said  that  the  enemy  had  refused  any  terms  except  those  which  a 
conqueror  might  grant. 

"  We  have  had,"  said  one  of  the  newspapers,  commenting  upon  the 
matter,  "  some  peace  men  among  us,  but  there  are  no  peace  men  now. 
Not  realizing  the  full  enormity  of  our  enemies,  they  have  deemed  it  im- 
possible that  their  devilish  thirst  for  our  blood  was  not  yet  slaked  ;  that 
their  rapacious  designs  upon  our  homes  and  property,  and  their  desire  to 
destroy  our  liberties,  were  not  yet  abandoned  or  abated ;  and  hence  they 
have  been  anxious  that  our  Government  should  extend  the  olive  branch. 
These  questions  are  settled  now.  We  have  been  pressed  to  the  wall,  and 
told  plainly  that  there  was  no  escape  except  such  as  we  shall  hew  out 
with  our  manful  swords.  There  is  literally  no  retreat  except  in  chains 
and  slavery."  (6) 

With  such  words  the  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  Southern  heart  as 
in  1861.     (See  "  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,"  chap,  ii.) 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  African  Baptist  church,  called  by 
Mr.  Smith,  governor  of  the  State,  who  made  a  speech.  "Virginia  has 
suffered  much,  but  she  will  sacrifice  everything  that  remains  to  her  sooner 
than  surrender,"  he  said.(') 

He  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  spurning  "with  indignation  due 
to  so  gross  an  insult  the  terms  in  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proffered  peace  to  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States.  Men  who 
grumble  now  deserve  a  lamp-post,"  he  said,  and  the  building  rang  with 
applause. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  received  with  cheers  which  lasted  several  minutes. 
He  made  a  long  speech.  "If  the  spirit  which  animates  you  to-night,"  he 
said,  "  shall  meet  with  a  general  response,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  I 
shall  feel  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  success.     We  shall  not  again  be 
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insulted  by  such  terms  of  peace  as  the  arrogance  of  the  enemy  has  lately 
proposed,  but  ere  many  months  have  elapsed  our  successes  will  cause 
them  to  feel  that  when  talking  to  us  they  are  talking  to  their  masters."  (8) 
The  great  audience  expressed  its  pleasure  by  clapping  the  hands,  stamp- 
ing the  feet,  and  cheering. 

A  man  in  the  War  Department,  who  kept  a  diary  (Mr.  Jones),  made 
this  entry:  "President  Davis  (whose  health  is  so  frail  that  he  should 
have  stayed  away)  denounced  President  Lincoln  as  '  His  Majesty  Abraham 
the  First.' " 


POOR  PEOPLE  RECEIVING  FOOD. 

From  a  sketch  made  at  the  time. 


While  this  was  going  on  in  Richmond,  a  great  many  poor  people  in 
Virginia,  East  Tennessee,  Savannah,  and  other  places  in  the  South  were 
being  fed  by  the  commissaries  of  the  Union  armies.  There  were  pitiable 
scenes — men,  women,  and  children,  thinly  clad,  haggard,  and  hungry,  sac- 
rificing their  sense  of  independence  as  they  came,  amid  the  falling  snow, 
to  receive  their  rations.  War  had  desolated  their  homes.  The  remorseless 
conscription  of  the  Confederate  Government  had  swept  husbands  and  sons 
into  the  army.  They  were  fighting  against  the  Government,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  could  not  let  the  women  and  children  starve,  and 
so,  through  the  winter,  many  thousands  received  their  daily  bread  from  the 
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hands  of  quartermaster  and  commissary.  The  republic  fighting  for  its  life 
was  at  the  same  time  great  in  its  benevolence  and  charity. 

A  portrayal  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Confederate  capital  during 
these  days,  when  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  those  com- 
posing the  Confederate  Government  were  resolving  never  to  surrender,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  war  clerk's  diary : 

"February  Jfth. — The  City  Council  is  having  green  'old  field  pine' 
wood  brought  in  on  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  to  sell  to  citizens  at  $S0 
per  cord — a  speculation.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  is  also  bring- 
ing in  large  quantities  of  wood,  costing  the  Government  about  $10  per 
cord.  Prior  to  the  1st  inst.  the  Quartermaster's  Department  commuted 
officers'  (themselves)  allowance  of  wood  at  $130  per  cord ! 

"  Yesterday  much  of  the  day  was  consumed  by  Congress  in  displaying 
a  new  flag  for  the  Confederacy  before  the  old  one  is  worn  out.     Idiots ! 

"  I  got  my  barrel  (2  bags)  flour  to-day ;  1  bushel  meal,  -|  bushel  peas,  % 
bushel  potatoes  ($50  per  bushel),  and  feel  pretty  well.  Major  Maynard, 
quartermaster,  has  promised  a  load  of  wood. 

"February  6th.- — Bright  and  frosty.  As  I  supposed,  the  peace  com- 
missioners have  returned  from  their  fruitless  errand.  President  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Seward,  it  appears,  had  nothing  to  propose,  and  would  listen  to 
nothing  but  unconditional  submission.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  just  passed,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery. 

"Now  the  South  will  soon  be  fired  up  again,  perhaps  with  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  War  will  rage  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  Mr.  Stephens  will 
go  into  Georgia  and  reanimate  his  people.  General  Wise  spoke  at  length 
for  independence  at  the  Capitol  on  Saturday  night  amidst  applauding  lis- 
teners, and  Governor  Smith  speaks  to-night.  General  Breckinridge  is  here, 
and  will  take  his  seat  to-morrow.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  popularize 
the  cause  again. 

"  General  Wise's  brigade  has  sent  up  resolutions  consenting  to  a  grad- 
ual emancipation — but  never  to  reunion  with  the  North. 

"  There  is  a  more  cheerful  aspect  on  the  countenances  of  the  people  in 
the  streets.  All  hope  of  peace,  with  independence,  is  extinct,  and  valor 
alone  is  relied  upon  now  for  our  salvation.  Every  one  thinks  the  Confed- 
eracy will  at  once  gather  up  its  military  strength,  and  strike  such  blows  as 
will  astonish  the  world.     There  will  be  desperate  conflicts. 

"Vice-President  Stephens  is  in  his  seat  to-day,  and  seems  determined. 
Mr.  Hunter  is  rolling  about  industriously.  General  Lee  writes  that  deser- 
tions are  caused  by  the  bad  management  of  the  Commissary  Department, 
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and  that  there  are  supplies  enough  in  the  country  if  the  proper  means 
were  used  to  procure  them. 

"General  Taylor  sends  a  telegram  from  Meridian,  Miss.,  stating  that  he 
had  ordered  Stewart's  corps  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  as  Sherman's  movement  ren- 
dered a  victory  necessary  at  once.  The  despatch  was  to  the  President,  and 
seems  to  be  in  response  to  one  from  him.  So  we  may  expect  a  battle  im- 
mediately near  Augusta,  Ga.  Beauregard  should  have  some  20,000  men, 
besides  Hardee's  15,000 — which  ought  to  be  enough  for  victory;  and  then 
good-bye  to  Sherman  ! 

"February  7th. — A  snow  four  inches  in  depth  on  the  ground,  and 
snowing.  Last  night  Governor  Smith,  President  Davis,  Senator  Oldham 
(Texas),  Reverend  Mr.  Duncan,  Methodist  preacher,  and  a  Yankee  Bap- 
tist preacher  named  Burroughs,  I  believe,  addressed  a  large  meeting  in 
the  African  church  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  mission  and  the  ultima- 
tum of  the  United  States  authorities.  The  speakers  were  very  patriotic 
and  much  applauded. 

"A  grand  assemblage  is  called  for  next  Thursday,  to  meet  in  the  Cap- 
itol Square.  Congress  will  soon  be  likely  to  vote  a  negro  army,  and  their 
emancipation  after  the  war,  as  Lee  favors  it.  There  was  some  fighting 
near  Petersburg  yesterday  and  the  day  before ;  but  the  press  is  reticent — 
a  bad  sign.     There  is  rumor  that  Charleston  has  been  evacuated  ! 

"  General  Lee  again  writes  that  desertions  occur  to  an  alarming  extent 
for  want  of  sufficient  food.  And  he  says  there  is  enough  subsistence  in 
the  country,  but  that  the  Commissary  Department  is  inefficiently  admin- 
istered. 

"  Senator  Haynes,  of  Tennessee,  and  Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  de- 
nounced the  President  yesterday  as  mediocre  and  malicious,  and  that  his 
blunders  had  caused  all  our  disasters." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

WIIERE   SECESSION   HAD    ITS  BIRTH. 

AN  unwelcome  visitor  made  its  way  into  the  city  of  Charleston — a  shell 
-^*-  from  the  "  Swamp  Angel,"  as  the  soldiers  named  the  battery  which, 
after  much  labor,  had  been  constructed  in  the  marsh  on  the  west  side  of 
Morris  Island.  (')  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  bombardment  of  the  city. 
The  citizens,  from  April,  1861,  when  the  first  shot  was  fired 
from  Morris  Island  at  Sumter,  had  heard  the  cannonade  be- 
tween the  vessels  of  the  iron-clad  fleet  and  the  fort ;  they  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  thunder  of  the  great  guns  and  mortars  raining  shells 
upon  Fort  Wagner.  They  had  not  dreamed  that  projectiles  would  come 
sailing  through  the  air  from  cannon  five  miles  away  to  explode  in  the 
streets.  They  had  lived  in  security,  but  that  first  shell  disturbed  their 
peace,  and  those  citizens  whose  palatial  homes  were  shaded  by  the  wide- 
spreading  catalpa- trees  along  the  beautiful  esplanade,  looking  seaward 
towards  Fort  Sumter,  suddenly  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
fleeing  to  some  place  of  safety.  The  "Swamp  Angel"  soon  ceased  its 
firing,  however,  having  burst  after  sending  thirty -six  shells  into  the 
city;(2)  but  after  the  evacuation  of  Morris  Island  by  the  Confederates, 
September,  1S63,  shells  had  been  flying  across  the  marshes  and  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  and  exploding  in  the  streets.  Sumter  had  become  a  shapeless 
ruin,  with  every  cannon  dismounted.  A  small  garrison  still  remained  to 
hold  the  fort — to  fire,  morning  and  evening,  defiantly,  a  single  howitzer  at 
the  fleet,  and  the  batteries  which  General  Gillmore  had  erected  at  Cum- 
ming's  Point,  on  Morris  Island.     ("  Marching  to  Victory,"  p.  359.) 

The  iron-clad  vessels  bombarding  Sumter  had  made  no  attempt  to  en- 
ter the  harbor,  for  the  Confederates  had  placed  torpedoes  in  the  channel. 
Charleston  had  no  military  importance,  but  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  North  demanded  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  capture 
the  city  in  which  secession  had  its  birth,  and  which  had  begun  the  war, 
but  it  was  far  more  important  that  the  Confederate  armies  should  be  de- 
feated.    The  remaining  power  of  the  Rebellion  was  in  the  army  under 
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General  Lee ;  with  that  defeated,  and  forced  to  give  up  Richmond,  the 
war  would  end.  To  accomplish  that  result  Sherman  was  marching  tow- 
ards North  Carolina.  General  Gillmore,  together  with  the  fleet,  in  due 
time  would  have  possession  of  the  city. 

The  Charleston  Courier  had  this  for  a  head-line  of  one  of  its  columns : 

"FIVE    HUNDRED  AND    EIGHTY-FOURTH    DAY    OF    THE    SIEGE    OF    CHARLESTON." 

There  was  defiance  in  the  announcement — the  inference  that 
the  siege  having  gone  on  so  long  would  still  go  on.  It  is  the 
irony  of  history  that  Charleston  should  receive  its  severest  punishment, 
not  from  the  cannon  of  the  Union  troops  on  Morris  Island,  but  from  the 
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THE  "SWAMP   ANGEL." 


Confederate  military  authorities.  The  head-line  of  the  Courier  deceived 
no  one.  The  people  knew  that  sooner  or  later  there  would  be  distress  in 
the  city,  and  so  prepared  for  it  by  secreting  provisions.  The  same  paper 
had  the  following  editorial  note :  "  Fifteen  shots  were  fired  into  the  city 
last  night.  The  enemies  now  most  to  be  dreaded  are  not  the  hirelings 
following  Sherman  or  Gillmore,  but  the  extortioners,  cormorants,  and 
blood-suckers  who  are  hiding  and  hoarding  flour,  corn,  sugar,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life."(3) 

The  people  knew  that  General  Hardee  was  preparing  to  evacuate  the 
city.     He  was  sending  away  cannon  and  supplies,  yet  the  Courier  con- 
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tained  this  announcement :  "  There  are  no  indications  that  our  authorities 

have  the  first  intention  of  abandoning  Charleston." (4)     Notwithstanding 

the  announcement  the  people  began  to  leave  the  city.    Carts, 
Feb.  11,  1865.  .  i  n  i  uw 

carriages,  wagons,  horses,  mules,  all  were  brought  into  use. 

The  railroad  trains  were  crowded.  Men,  women,  and  children  fled,  terror- 
stricken,  broken-hearted,  humbled  in  spirit,  from  their  homes.  Plow  dif- 
ferent from  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  when  they  stood  upon  the  esplanade 
of  the  battery,  sat  upon  the  house-tops,  clustered  in  the  steeples,  looking 
seaward,  shouting  and  waving  their  handkerchiefs  as  the  clouds  of  smoke 
and  forked  flames  rolled  up  from  Sumter!  ("Drum-beat  of  the  Nation," 
p.  46.) 

General  Hardee  remained  in  the  city  till  Friday  night,  the  17th,  when 
he  retired  with  the  army,  leaving  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  destroy  what 
he  could  not  remove..  Every  building  and  shed  in  which  cotton  had  been 
stored  was  fired  on  Saturday  morning.  The  iron-clads  Palmetto  State, 
Chicora,  and  Charleston  were  also  given  to  the  flames.  They  lay  at  the 
wharves,  and  had  each  large  quantities  of  powder  on  board.  General  Har- 
dee knew  that  the  explosions  of  the  magazines  would  send  a  storm  of  fire 
upon  the  city.  He  knew  it  would  endanger  the  lives  of  thousands  ;  but 
the  order  was  given  that  they  should  be  destroyed.  Governor  McGrath 
called  upon  the  people  to  destroy  their  houses.  The  newspapers  pointed 
to  Moscow  as  a  sublime  instance  of  heroic  devotion. 

The  torch  was  applied  early  in  the  morning.  The  citizens  sprang  to 
the  fire -engines  and  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames  in  several- 
places  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  city  the  fire  had  its  own 
way,  burning  till  there  was  nothing  more  to  devour.  On  the 
wharf  of  the  Savannah  Railroad  depot  were  several  hundred  bales  of  cot- 
ton and  several  thousand  bushels  of  rice.  On  Lucas  Street,  in  a  shed,  were 
twelve  hundred  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  numerous  other  buildings  all 
filled.  Near  by  was  the  Lucas  mill,  containing  thirty  thousand  bushels  of 
rice,  and  Walker's  warehouse,  with  a  large  amount  of  commissary  stores, 
all  of  which  were  licked  up  by  the  fire  so  remorselessly  kindled. 

At  the  North-eastern  Railroad  depot  there  was  an  immense  amount  of 
cotton,  which  was  fired.  The  depot  was  full  of  commissary  supplies  and 
ammunition,  powder  in  kegs,  shells,  and  cartridges.  The  people  rushed  in 
to  obtain  the  supplies.  Several  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  were 
in  the  building  when  the  flames  reached  the  ammunition,  and  a  fearful 
explosion  took  place,  lifting  up  the  roof  and  bursting  out  the  walls,  and 
scattering  bricks,  timbers,  tiles,  beams,  through  the  air;  shells  crashed 
through  the  panic-stricken  crowd,  followed  by  the  shrieks  and  groans  of 
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the  mangled  victims  lying  helpless  in  the  flames,  burning  to  cinders  in  the 
all-devouring  element.  Nor  was  this  all.  At  the  wharves  were  the  iron- 
clads, burning,  torn,  rent,  scattered  over  the  water  and  land — their  shells 
and  solid  shot,  iron  braces,  red-hot  iron  plates,  falling  in  an  infernal  shower, 
firing  the  wharves,  the  buildings,  and  all  that  could  burn. 

Two  magnificent  Blakely  guns — one  at  the  battery,  the  other  near  the 

gas-works  on  Cooper 
River — wrere  loaded  to 
the  muzzle,  and  trains 
laid  to  burst  them. 
The  concussion  shat- 
tered the  houses  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 
All  the  buildings  em- 
braced in  the  area  of 
foursquares  disappear- 
ed. The  new  bridge 
leading  to  James  Isl- 
and was  destroyed,  the 
fire  eating  its  way  slow- 
ly from  pier  to  pier 
through  the  day.  The 
citizens  did  their  ut- 
most to  stay  the  flames; 
from  sunrise  to  sunset 
on  Saturday,  through 
Saturday  night,  Sun- 
day, and  Monday,  the 
fire  burned. 
When  General  Sherman  started  from  Beaufort  on  his  northward 
march  it  was  plain  that  the  Confederates  would  be  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  city,  and  I  made  my  way  to  the  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren,  accompanying  General  Webster,  of  General  Sherman's  staff,  on  the 
steamer  Arago,  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  which  was  plying  reg- 
ularly between  Beaufort  and  New  York,  calling  at  the  blockading  fleet  off 
Charleston. 

It  was  a  little  past  the  hour  of  noon  when  we  reached  the  flag-ship.    A 
boat  from  the  fleet  and  one  from  Morris  Island  had  been  to  Fort  Sumter, 

and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  floating  above  the  mound  of 
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debris  of  what  in  lSol  had  been  a  symmetrical  fortification. 
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The  Arago  in  a  few  minutes  would  be  on  her  way  to  New  York.  I  had 
time  to  pen  these  words :  "  The  old  flag  waves  once  more  over  Sumter, 
Moultrie,  and  the  city  of  Charleston.  I  can  see  its  crimson  stripes  and 
fadeless  stars  waving  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  this  glorious  day."  A  few 
words  more  and  the  Arago  was  steaming  north  with  my  despatch  to  the 
Boston  Journal,  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  who  had  specific  instructions  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  upon  his  arrival  at  New  York — that  the 
telegraph  was  to  flash  it  instantly  to  Boston.  The  despatches  of  other 
correspondents  were  intrusted  to  the  purser  of  the  steamship.  Four  days 
later,  a  little  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Arago  reached  her 
pier  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Her  prow  touched  the  wharf,  and  before  a 
warp  could  be  thrown  out  the  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  the  telegraph 
office.  The  clock  on  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston  had  just  tolled  the 
hour  of  nine  when  the  despatch  reached  the  newspaper  office.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  all  Boston  was  ringing  with  the  joyful  news,  and  the  tele- 
graph was  flashing  it  to  Washington,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Congress. 
The  purser  of  the  Arago  the  while  was  attending  to  his  duties  on  the 
ship,  with  the  all -important  despatches  to  the  newspapers  in  that  city 
undelivered. 

Colonel  Bennett,  commanding  the  Twenty-first  United  States  Colored 
Troops  on  Morris  Island,  seeing  signs  of  evacuation  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  18th,  hastened  up  the  harbor  in  boats  with  his  regiment,  landing  at  the 
South  Atlantic  wharf. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government,"  was  his  note  to  the 
Mayor,  "  I  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  which  you  are  the  execu- 
tive officer.     Until  further  orders  all  citizens  will  remain  in  their  houses." 

The  Mayor,  meanwhile,  had  despatched  a  deputation  to  Morris  Island 
with  formal  intelligence  of  the  evacuation. 

"  My  command,"  wrote  Colonel  Bennett,  "  will  render  every  possible 
assistance  to  your  well-disposed  citizens  in  extinguishing  the  flames." 

The  Twenty-first  United  States  Colored  Troops  was  made  up  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  South  Carolina  regiments,  and  many  of  the  former  had 
been  slaves  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  They  were  enlisted  at  a  time  when 
public  sentiment  was  against  them — in  the  winter  of  1862-63.  I  was  at 
Port  Royal  then,  and  they  were  employed  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment. They  were  sneered  at  and  abused  by  officers  and  men  belonging 
to  white  regiments ;  but  Colonel  Bennett  continued  steadfast  in  his  de- 
termination, obtained  arms  after  a  long  struggle,  in  which  he  was  sec- 
onded by  Colonel  Littlefield,  Inspector-General  of  colored  troops  in  the 
Department.     Four  companies  of  the  Third  had  been  organized  and  four  of 
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the  Fourth.  The  two  commands  were  united,  and  numbered  as  the 
Twenty-first  United  States  Colored  Troops.  They  went  to  Morris  Island 
in  1863,  took  part  in  two  or  three  engagements,  and  proved  themselves 
good  soldiers  of  the  Union.  It  was  their  high  privilege  to  be  first  in  the 
city.  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  once  in  the  history  of  the 
world  became  the  head-stone  of  the  corner ;  and  in  like  manner  the  poor, 
despised,  rejected  African  race,  which  had  no  rights,  against  whom  the 
city  of  Charleston  plotted  iniquity  and  inaugurated  treason,  marched  into 
the  city  to  save  it  from  destruction  !  Following  the  Twenty-first  was  a 
detachment  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts. 

"  Let  him  lie  buried  beneath  his  niggers !"  was  the  reply  of  the  Con- 
federates when  the  body  of  Colonel  Shaw  was  asked  for  after  the  assault 
on  Fort  Wagner.  Stung  by  the  insult  to  the  memory  of  their  lamented 
commander,  and  by  the  sneer  at  themselves,  would  they  not  now  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  ill-fated  city?  It  was  their  hour  for  retaliation; 
but  they  harbored  in  their  hearts  no  malice  or  revenge.  Conscious  of 
their  manhood,  they  were  glad  of  another  opportunity  of  showing  it. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Fifty-fourth  had  proved  their  prowess  on  the  field 
of  battle;  they  had  met  the  chivalry  of  South  Carolina  face  to  face,  and 
shown  their  equality  in  courage  and  heroism,  and  on  that  ever-memorable 
day  made  manifest  to  the  world  their  honor  and  humanity. 

Let  the  painter  picture  it ;  let  the  poet  rehearse  it.  With  the  old 
flag  above  them,  keeping  step  to  freedom's  drum-beat,  they  marched  up 
the  grass-grown  streets,  past  the  slave-marts  where  their  families  and  them- 
selves had  been  sold  in  the  public  shambles,  laid  aside  their  arms,  and 
worked  the  fire-engines  to  extinguish  the  flames  (in  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  men),  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

"It  was  the  intention  of  some  of  our  officers  to  destroy  the  city,"  said 
one  of  the  citizens ;  "  they  not  only  set  it  on  fire,  but  they  double-shotted 
the  guns  of  the  iron-clads,  and  turned  them  upon  the  town,  but  fortunately 
no  one  was  injured  when  they  exploded." 

The  lower  half  of  the  city  was  called  Gillmore's  town  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1860  the  population  was  48,509 — 26,969  whites,  17,655  slaves, 
and  3,885  free  colored.  The  first  flight  was  in  December,  1861,  when 
Port  Royal  fell  into  the  hands  of  Admiral  Dnpont;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  the  opportunity  afforded  at  that  time  for  an  advance  inland  was  not 
improved,  most  of  those  who  had  moved  away  returned.  The  attack  of 
Dupont  upon  Sumter  sent  them  flying  again;  but  not  till  the  messengers 
of  the  "Swamp  Angel"  dropped  among  them  did  the  inhabitants  think 
seriously  of  leaving.  Some  went  to  Augusta,  others  to  Columbia  or 
23—2 
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Cheraw.  Many  wealthy  men  bought  homes  in  the  country.  The  upper 
part  of  the  city  was  very  much  crowded. 

The  steamer  W.  W.  Coit,  bearing  General  Gill  more  and  staff,  General 
Webster,  of  General  Sherman's  staff,  and  several  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, was  making  its  way  across  Charleston  Bar  just  as  the 
sun  appeared  above  the  eastern  horizon.  Its  level  beams 
changed  the  rippling  waves  to  liquid  gold  as  the*  steamer  came  to  anch- 
or abreast  of  Sumter — no  longer  a  fort,  but  a  heap  of  crumbled  mason- 
ry. It  was  an  inspiring  hour.  A  military  band  crashed  out  the  notes 
of  the  "Star-spangled  Banner"  from  cornet,  trombone,  and  bugle  as  we 
stood  beneath  the  old  flag,  waving  once  more  where  it  had  first  been  dis- 
honored. 

There  treason  had  fired  its  first  shot,  there  slavery  had  entered  the  lists 
against  freedom  and  had  met  with  defeat.  How  thrilling  the  emotions 
of  the  moment,  with  the  four  years  of  the  war,  like  a  panorama,  unrolling 
before  me !  For  four  years  the  cannon  of  Sumter  had  hurled  defiance  to 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  Union.  I  recalled  the  silent  landing  of  Major 
Anderson  at  the  postern  gate ;  the  midnight  prayer,  and  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  little  band  to  defend  the  flag  till  the  last ;  the  long  weeks  of 
preparation  by  the  Confederates  ;  the  Star  of  the  West  turning  her  bow  sea- 
ward ;  the  12th  of  April ;  the  barracks  on  fire  ;  the  supplies  exhausted  ;  the 
hopelessness  of  success  ;  the  surrender  ;  the  uprising  of  the  people  ("  Drum- 
beat of  the  Nation, "  chap,  ii.) ;  the  drum-beat  in  every  village;  the  great 
resolve  that  the  nation  should  live.  Thrilling  the  emotions,  vivified  and 
quickened  by  the  memories  of  Donelson,  Gettysburg,  Spottsylvania,  and 
a  score  of  battles ;  the  heroism,  devotion,  suffering,  sacrifice,  patient  en- 
durance on  the  field  and  in  the  hospital ;  to  know  that  Sumter  was  won, 
that  the  end  of  the  rebellion  was  near ;  to  think  of  all  this,  to  look  onward 
through  coming  years,  and  feel  that  our  country  was  to  be  a  great  and  un- 
divided nation,  that  slavery  was  to  disappear,  that  justice,  right,  freedom, 
and  citizenship  were  to  be  secured  to  men,  irrespective  of  race  or  color! 
It  was  a  great  hour  in  one's  life. 

Fort  Sumter  in  1861  was  beautiful  in  its  symmetry,  but  the  cannon  on 
Morris  Island  had  reduced  it  to  a  shapeless  pile,  bearing  little  resemblance 
to  its  former  appearance.  None  of  the  original  face  of  the  wall  was  to  be 
seen  except  on  the  side  towards  Charleston  and  a  portion  of  that  fronting 
Moultrie.  From  the  harbor  and  from  Wagner  it  appeared  only  a  tumulus 
— the  debris  of  an  old  ruin.  All  the  casemates,  arches,  pillars,  and  parapets 
were  demolished.  The  great  guns  which  two  years  before  kept  the  mon- 
itors at  bay,  which   flamed   and   thundered   a  while  upon  Wagner,  were 
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dismounted,  broken,  and  partially  buried  beneath  the  mountain  of  brick, 
dust,  concrete,  sand,  and  mortar. 

After  Dupont's  attack,  in  April,  1863  ("Marching  to  Victory,"  p.  88), 
a  reinforcement  of  palmetto-logs  was  made  on  the  harbor  side,  and  against 
half  of  the  wall  facing  Moultrie,  and  the  lower  casemates  were  filled  with 
sand-bags;  but  when  General  Gillmore  obtained  possession  of  Wagner  his 
fire  began  to  crumble  the  parapet.  The  Confederates  endeavored  to  main- 
tain its  original  height  by  gabions  filled  with  sand,  but  this  compelled  a 
widening  of  the  base  inside  by  bags  of  sand,  thousands  of  which  were 
brought  to  the  fort  at  night.  Da}'  after  day,  week  after  week,  the  pound- 
ing from  Wagner  was  maintained  so  effectually  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  a  gun  in  position  on  the  side  of  Sumter  fronting  it,  and  the  only 
guns  remaining  mounted  were  five  or  six  on  the  side  towards  Moultrie,  in 
the  middle  tier  of  casemates.  Five  howitzers  were  kept  on  the  walls  to 
repel  an  attack  by  small  boats,  the  garrison  keeping  under  cover,  or  seek- 
ing shelter  whenever  the  lookout  cried,  "A  shot!" 

Cheveaux-de-frise  of  pointed  sticks  protected  the  fort  from  a  scaling 
party.  At  the  base  outside  was  a  barrier  of  interlaced  wire,  supported  by 
iron  posts.  There  was  also  a  submerged  net-work  of  wire  and  chains,  kept 
in  place  by  floating  buoys. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  wall  nearest  Moultrie, 
to  see  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  fire  of  the  iron-clads  in  Dupont's 
attack.  With  my  glass  at  that  time  I  could  see  that  the  wall  was  badly 
honey-combed;  a  close  inspection  now  proved  that  the  fire  had  been  very 
damaging.  There  were  seams  in  the  masonry,  and  great  gashes  where  the 
solid  bolts  crumbled  the  bricks  to  dust.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  fire  had 
been  continued  any  considerable  length  of  time  the  wall  would  have  fallen. 
Its  effect  suggested  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  lower  casemates. 

For  four  years  the  cannon  of  Sumter  had  flamed  for  secession,  and  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  But  one  by  one  they  had 
been  silenced,  and  tumbled  from  their  carriages.  They  were  lying  with 
broken  trunnions  and  splintered  muzzles  amid  the  debris. 

Little  did  Edmund  Euffin,  of  Virginia,  who  had  a  great  plantation,  with 
hundreds  of  slaves,  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  dream  of  what  would  come 
of  it  when  he  fired  the  first  gun  at  Sumter — that  the  time  would  come 
when  his  broad  acres  would  be  the  camping-ground  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac ;  his  house  would  be  but  a  heap  of  ashes ;  his  slaves  freemen  and 
soldiers  of  the  republic ;  that  the  cause  for  which  he  had  given  the  fiery 
energy  of  his  closing  years  would  end  in  failure;  that  his  own  body  would 
be  a  mangled  corpse.    At  Amelia  Court-house, Va.,  June  17,  1865,  through 
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disappointment  and  mortification  over  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy,  he 
pulled  the  trigger  of  the  musket,  loaded  by  himself,  that  ended  his  life. 

We  proceeded  on  to  Charleston.  No  human  being  greeted  us  as  we 
neared  the  wharf;  no  cheer  or  welcome,  no  hastening  footstep,  but  silence 
as  profound  as  that  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness.  I  leaped  on  shore,  and 
walked  the  streets  deserted  by  human  beings.  A  half-starved  dog  skulked 
round  the  corner  of  a  building.  Farther  on  I  came  upon  a  white-haired 
old  negro,  who  on  Saturday  morning  was  a  slave,  but  who  on  this  Sunday 
morning  was  free. 

"  Good-morning,  uncle,"  my  salutation. 

"  Good-morning,  massa." 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  Yankees,  uncle?" 

"  No,  massa,  God  bress  you !  I'se  been  praying  for  you  to  come  and 
the  Lord  has  heard  me.     Glory  !" 

In  his  ecstasy  he  dropped  upon  his  knees  and  clasped  both  arms  around 
my  legs.     It  was  jubilee  morning  to  him. 

Before  the  war  Charleston  was  rich,  powerful,  aristocratic,  arrogant, 
and  dictatorial ;  the  great  cotton  mart  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  with 
lines  of  steamships  to  Boston  and  New  York.  The  wharves  were  piled 
with  bales  of  cotton  and  tierces  of  rice  for  the  markets  of  the  North  and 
across  the  sea.  The  city  had  become  a  great  commercial  centre ;  next  to 
New  Orleans  it  was  the  great  slave -mart  of  the  South.  The  banks,  in- 
surance offices,  and  moneyed  institutions  were  as  stable  as  those  of  Wall 
Street.  Charleston  was  powerful  in  the  system  of  political  economy  which 
had  been  advocated  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  exponent  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  rights  of  the  State  were  superior  to  those  of  the  nation.  The  citi- 
zens were  conscious  of  their  influence.  They  proclaimed  cotton  "king" 
("  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,"  chap,  i.),  and  believed  sincerely  and  intense- 
ly that  it  was  in  their  power  to  compel  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  do 
homage  to  that  sovereign.  In  1830  Charleston  had  attempted  to  nullify 
the  laws  of  Congress.  During  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  planter- 
politicians  who  made  the  city  their  winter  home  had  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  could  establish  a  government  in  which  the  few  should 
rule  the  many. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  office  of  the  Mercury,  in  Broad  Street,  and  be- 
held in  front  of  the  editorial  window  a  transparency  with  the  inscription, 
"  One  voice  and  millions  of  strong  arms  to  uphold  the  honor  of  South 
Carolina!"  There  was  a  rude  picture  of  two  hands  clasped.  Not  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  not  that  of  all  the  people,  but  of  South  Carolina,  the 
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demand.  In  the  office  I  found  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion which  carried  the  State  out  of  the  Union.  Thus  reads  the  address  to 
the  people:  "Whilst  constituting  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  your  statesmanship  which  has  guided  its  mighty  strides  to  power 
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and  expansion.     In  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet  you  have  led  the  way  to 


renown  and  grandeur." 


That  dream  of  power  had  passed  away.     When  the  first  shell  came 
through  the  air  from  the  "  Swamp  Angel"  the  Mercury  removed  its  office. 
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As  the  bombardment  went  on  a  shell  exploded  in  the  editorial  room,  dump- 
ing cart-loads  of  brick  and  plaster  in  the  edifice  where  secession  had  been 
inaugurated.  When  Sherman  began  his  northward  march  the  Mercury, 
fearing  his  entrance  to  the  city,  removed  to  Clieraw,  right  into  his  line  of 
advance. 

The  Courier  office,  in  Bay  Street,  had  not  escaped  damage.  A  shell 
went  down  through  the  floors,  ripping  up  the  boards,  jarring  the  plaster 
from  the  walls,  and  exploded  in  the  second  story,  rattling  all  the  tiles  from 
the  roof,  bursting  out  the  windows,  smashing  the  imposing- stone,  open- 
ing: the  whole  building  to  the  winds.  Another  shell  had  dashed  the  side- 
walk  to  pieces,  and  blown  a  passage  into  the  cellar  wide  enough  to  admit 
a  six-horse  wagon.  The  Union  Bank,  Farmers'  and  Exchange  Bank,  and 
Charleston  Bank  were  costly  buildings,  fitted  up  with  marble  mantles, 
floors  of  terra-cotta  tiles,  counters  elaborate  in  carved-work,  and  with  gor- 
geous frescoing  on  the  walls.  There,  five  years  before,  the  merchants  of 
the  city,  the  planters  of  the  country,  the  slave-traders,  assembled  on  ex- 
change, talked  treason,  and  indulged  in  extravagant  day-dreams  of  the  fut- 
ure glory  of  Charleston. 

The  rooms  of  the  banking-houses  were  silent,  the  oaken  doors  splin- 
tered, the  frescoing  washed  from  the  walls  by  the  rains  which  dripped  from 
the  shattered  roof;  the  desks  were  kindling-wood,  the  highly  wrought 
cornice -work  had  dropped  to  the  ground,  the  tiles  were  ploughed  up,  the 
marble  mantles  shivered,  the  beautiful  plate-glass  of  the  windows  was  in 
fragments  upon  the  floor.  The  banks  helped  on  the  Rebellion — contrib- 
uted their  funds  to  inaugurate  it,  and  invested  largely  in  the  State  securi- 
ties to  place  the  State  on  a  war  footing.  The  three  banks  named  held  on 
January  6,  1862,  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  seven 
per  cent.  State  stock,  issued  under  the  act  of  December,  1861. 

The  entire  amount  of  the  State  loan  of  $1,800,000  issued  under  that  act 
was  taken  by  the  banks  of  the  State.  Every  bank,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bank  of  Camden  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Columbia,  subscribed  to 
the  stock.  The  seven  Charleston  banks  at  this  early  stage  of  the  war  had 
loaned  the  State  permanently  $1,112,000.  (5) 

At  this  period  of  the  war  the  State  had  27,362  troops  in  the  field,  out 
of  a  white  population  of  291,000  by  the  census  of  1860 — nearly  one-half 
of  the  voting  population — so  fiercely  burned  the  fires  of  secession.  But 
the  flames  had  reached  their  whitest  heat.  Even  at  that  time  the  people 
had  grown  weary  of  the  war,  and  refused  to  enlist. 

"  The  activity  and  energy  had  been  already  abstracted,"  writes  the 
chief  of  the  Military  Department  of  the  State ;  "  they  had  stricken  at  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  State;  ignorance,  indolence,  selfishness,  disaffection,  and 
to  some  extent  disappointed  ambition,  were  combined,  and  made  unwit- 
tingly to  aid  and  abet  the  enemy,  and  to  become  the  coadjutors  of  Lincoln 
and  all  the  hosts  of  abolition  myrmidons."  (6) 

Passing  from  the  banks  to  the  hotels,  I  found  a  like  scene  of  destruc- 
tion. The  doors  of  the  Mills  House  were  open.  The  windows  had  lost 
their  glazing  and  were  boarded  up.  Sixteen  shots  had  struck  the  building.. 
The  rooms  where  secession  had  been  rampant  in  the  beginning,  where 
bottles  of  wine  had  been  drunk  over  the  fall  of  Sumter,  echoed  only  to 
our  footsteps.  The  Charleston  Hotel,  where  Governor  Pickens  had  uttered 
his  proud,  exultant,  defiant  words,  was  pierced  in  many  places.  ("  Drum- 
beat of  the  Nation,"  p.  47.)  Dining-halls,  parlors,  and  chambers  had  been 
entered  by  missiles  from  Morris  Island.  I  gathered  strawberry  flowers  and 
dandelions  from  the  grass-green  pavement  in  front  of  the  hotel,  trodden 
by  the  drunken  multitude  on  that  night  when  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
humbled  in  the  dust. 

No  wild,  tumultuous  shoutings  now,  but  silence,  deep,  painful,  sorrow- 
ful. Our  own  voices  only  echoed  along  the  corridors  and  balconies  where 
surged  the  lunatics  of  that  hour.  Along  the  Battery,  a  beautiful  prom- 
enade of  the  city,  shaded  by  magnolias,  and  fragrant  with  the  bloom  of 
roses  and  syringas,  overlooking  the  harbor,  stood  the  residences  of  the 
"chivalric"  men  of  South  Carolina,  as  the  owners  complacently  regard- 
ed themselves.  From  their  balconies  and  windows  the  occupants  had 
watched  the  first  bombardment  of  Sumter.  They  had  seen  with  joyful 
eyes  the  flames  lick  up  the  barracks,  and  the  lowering  of  the  flag  of 
the  Union  ;  but  now  their  palatial  homes  were  doorless  and  windowless, 
and  themselves  fugitives;  the  elaborate  centre-pieces  of  stucco-work  in 
the  drawing-rooms  crumbled  ;  the  bedrooms  filled  with  bricks,  the  white 
marble  steps  and  mahogany  balusters  shattered  ;  owls  and  bats  might 
build  their  nests  in  the  coming  spring-time  undisturbed  in  the  deserted 
mansions. 

The  churches  had  not  escaped  the  missiles  sent  from  the  Union  cannon 
on  Morris  Island  ;  the  walls  were  pierced,  the  pews  splintered,  as  were  the 
pulpits  from  which  ministers  of  the  gospel  had  exalted  African  slavery  as  a 
missionary  institution,  ordained  of  God  for  the  welfare  alike  of  the  white 
and  colored  races..  ("  Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,"  chap,  i.)  Within  the  walls 
of  St.  Philip  Te  Deums  had  been  sung  over  the  victory  won  by  the  Con- 
federacy at  Bull  Run,  but  its  windows  had  been  shattered  by  the  shells. 
In  the  cemetery  surrounding  the  church  had  been  interred  the  remains 
of  the  great  apostle  of  secession,  Calhoun  ;  but,  fearing  that  the  Union 
24 
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soldiers  might  desecrate  the  grave,  they  had  been  removed.  The  yard 
was  overgrown  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

In  1861  the  heart  of  the  city  was  burned  out  by  a  great  fire,  which 
swept  from  the  Cooper  River  to  the  Ashley.  How  it  ignited  no  one  has 
told.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  rebuild  the  waste.  All  the  energy 
of  the  people  had  been  given  to  prosecuting  the  war.  There  had  been  no 
'sound  of  trowel,  hammer,  or  saw,  except  upon  the  iron-clads. 

The  blackened  area  was  overgrown  with  fire-weeds.  A  solitary  rook 
cawed  to  us,  perched  on  the  vane  of  the  court-house  steeple.  Spiders 
were  spinning  their  webs  in  the  counting-houses. 

It  was  an  indescribable  scene  of  desolation — of  roofless  houses,  cannon- 
battered  walls,  crumbling  ruins,  upheaved  pavement,  and  grass -grown 
streets ;  silent  to  all  sounds  of  business,  voiceless  only  to  a  few  haggard 
men  and  women  wandering  amid  the  ruins,  reflecting  upon  a  jubilant  past, 
a  disappointed  present,  and  a  hopeless  future  ! 

I  visited  the  slave-pens,  the  auction-rooms  in  which  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men,  women,  and  children  had  been  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  dealers  set  up  their  mart  in  a  reputable  quarter,  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  close  by  the  Guard-house,  the  Reg- 
istry of  Deeds,  the  Theological  Libraiy,  Sunday-school  Depository,  and  the 
Court-house.  A  shell  had  burst  in  the  court-room,  another  had  opened 
the  entire  front  of  the  Sunday-school  Depository.  1  entered  the  Theolog- 
ical Library  through  an  opening  made  by  a  shell,  and  stood  amid  a  pile  of 
sermons,  tracts,  magazines,  and  papers,  turning  to  pulp  beneath  the  rain, 
which  had  full  access  through  the  shattered  roof. 

Amid  such  surroundings  stood  the  Central  Mart — a  building  with  a 
massive  iron  gate  opening  to  a  large  room,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  long 
table,  upon  which,  on  auction  days,  the  slaves  stood  for  inspection  and  sale, 
to  be  handled,  felt  of,  as  cows  and  pigs  are  handled  at  a  country  auction. 

Adjoining  the  sale-hall  was  a  room  used  for  the  inspection  of  women  ; 
where,  disrobed  in  part  of  their  clothing,  they  were  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
lascivious  men.  Beyond  was  the  prison,  with  iron-grated  cells,  and  a  yard 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  in  which  the  slaves  were  exercised  while  wait- 
ing for  the  day  of  sale. 

A  colored  woman,  Dinah  Moore,  entered  the  building. 

"  I  was  sold  here  two  years  ago,"  she  said. 

"  You  never  will  be  sold  again ;  you  are  free  now,"  my  reply. 

"  Thank  God  !  Oh,  the  blessed  Jesus  he  has  heard  my  prayer !  I  am 
so  glad  ;  only  I  wish  I  could  see  my  husband.  He  was  sold  at  the  same 
time  into  the  country,  and  has  gone  I  don't  know  where." 
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Entering  the  brokers'  offices — prisons,  rather — we  walked  along  the 
grated  corridors,  looked  into  the  rooms  where  the  slaves  had  been  kept. 
In  the  cellar  was  the  dungeon  for  the  refractory — bolts  and  staples  in  the 
floors,  manacles  for  the  hands  and  feet,  chains  to  make  all  sure.  There 
had  evidently  been  a  sudden  evacuation  of  the  premises.  Books,  letters, 
bills  of  sale,  were  lying  on  the  floor. 

Let  us  take  a  last  look  at  the  "beneficent  missionary  institution,"  as  it 
was  called  by  doctors  of  divinity,  as  seen  in  a  letter-book  in  my  possession  : 

"I  know  of  £ve  very  likely  young  negroes  for  sale.  They  are  held 
at  high  prices,  but  I  know  the  owner  is  compelled  to  sell  next  week,  and 
they  may  be  bought  low  enough  so  as  to  pay.  Four  of  the  negroes  are 
young  men,  about  twenty  years  old,  and  the  other  a  very  likely  young 
woman  about  twenty-two.  I  have  never  stripped  them,  but  they  seem  to 
be  all  right." 

C.  A.  Merrill  writes  from  Franklin  : 

"If  I  can  I  will  come  and  buy  some  of  your  fancy  girls  and  other  ne- 
groes, if  I  can  get  them  at  a  discount." 

A.  J.  McElveen  writes  from  Sumterville  : 

"I  send  a  woman,  age  twenty-two.  She  leaves  two  children,  and  her 
owner  will  not  let  her  have  them.  She  will  run  away.  I  pay  for  her,  in 
notes,  $650.  She  is  a  house  woman,  handy  with  the  needle ;  in  fact  she 
does  nothing  but  sew  and  knit  and  attend  to  house  business." 

Another  letter  from  the  same  : 

"  I  met  a  man  who  offered  me  four  negroes — one  woman  and  three 
girls,  all  likely  and  fine  size  for  the  ages — thirty-six,  thirteen,  twelve,  and 
nine.  The  two  oldest  girls  are  the  same  size;  all  right  as  to  teeth  and 
person — " 

I  cannot  transfer  to  these  pages  what  follows ;  decency  forbids. 

Thomas  Otey  writes  from  Richmond  : 

"This  market  is  fine.  They  are  selling  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
day,  and  at  fine  prices.  A  yellow  girl  sold  this  morning  for  $1320.  No 
qualifications;  black  ones  at  $1150;  men  at  $1400.  Small  ones  in  the 
ratio."  (7) 

This  is  veritable  history — the  last  glimpse  of  the  barbaric  side  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  which,  before  the  approaching  vernal  equinox,  was 
to  disappear  forever  from  the  republic. 

Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Charleston  as  never  before. 

In  the  afternoon  a  small  party  of  gentlemen  from  the  North  sat  down  to 

a  dinner — Colonel  Webster,  Chief  of  General  Sherman's  staff, 
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Colonel   Markland,  of  the  rost- office  Department,  several 
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officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  four  journalists,  all  guests  of  a  patriotic 
gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Getty. 

The  table  was  spread  in  the  house  of  a  caterer  who  formerly  had  pro- 
vided sumptuous  dinners  for  the  Charlestonians.  He  was  a  mulatto  who 
well  understood  his  art ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in 
the  city,  he  was  able  to  prepare  an  excellent  entertainment,  set  off  with 
canned  fruits  which  had  been  put  up  in  England,  and  had  run  the  gant- 
let of  the  blockade. 

Sentiments  were  offered  and  speeches  made,  which  irr  other  days  would 
have  been  called  incendiary.  Five  years  before,  if  they  had  been  uttered 
there,  the  speakers  would  have  been  treated  to  a  gratuitous  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers,  or  possibly  would  have  been  hung  upon  the  nearest  tree.  A 
band  of  colored  musicians  was  in  attendance,  and  "Hail  Columbia,"  the 
"Star-spangled  Banner,"  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  were  sung. 

We  heard  the  sound  of  drums  and  a  chorus  of  voices.  Looking  down 
the  broad  avenue,  I  saw  a  column  of  troops  advancing  with  steady  step 
and  even  ranks.  It  was  nearly  sunset,  and  their  bayonets  were  gleaming 
in  the  level  rays.  It  was  General  Potter's  brigade,  led  by  the  Fifty-fifth 
Massachusetts  —  a  regiment  recruited  from  those  who  had  been  slaves. 
Jubilant  the  notes  of  the  fife,  stirring  the  drum-beat,  deep  and  resonant 
the  thousand  voices  singing  their  most  soul-thrilling  war-song — 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave." 

Mingling  with  the  chorus  were  cheers  for  Governor  Andrew  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

They  raised  their  caps,  hung  them  upon  their  bayonets.  Proud  their 
bearing.  They  came  as  conquerors.  Some  of  them  had  walked  those 
streets  before  as  slaves;  now  they  were  freemen — soldiers  of  the  Union, 
defenders  of  its  flag. 

Around  them  gathered  a  dusky  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
dancing,  shouting  in  ecstasy.  Mothers  held  up  their  little  ones  to  see  the 
men  in  blue,  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  starry  flag,  with  its  crimson  folds  and 
tassels  of  gold. 

"O  dark,  sad  millions,  patiently  and  dumb, 
"Waiting  for  God,  your  hour  at  last  has  come, 

And  freedom's  song 
Breaks  the  long  silence  of  your  night  of  wrong." 

Up  the  avenue,  past  the  citadel,  with  unbroken  ranks,  they  proudly 
marched,  offering  no  insult,  uttering  no  epithet,  manifesting  no  revenge 
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for  all  the  wrongs  of  centuries  heaped  upon  them  by  a  people  now  hum- 
bled and  at  their  mercy. 

The  deepest  humiliation  to  the  white  people  was  the.  presence  of  negro 
soldiers — the  provost  guard  of  the  city,  with  their  headquarters  in  the 
citadel.  Whoever  desired  protection  papers  or  passes,  whoever  had  busi- 
ness with  the  marshal  or  the  general  in  command,  rich  or  poor,  high-born 
or  low-born,  white  or  black,  man  or  woman,  must  meet  a  colored  sentinel 
face  to  face  and  obtain  from  a  colored  sergeant  permission  to  go  about 
his  business.  They  were  first  in  the  city,  and  it  was  their  privilege  to 
guard  it,  their  duty  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

An  officer  who  had  given  his  parole,  but  who  was  indiscreet,  was  quiet- 
ly marched  off:  to  the  guard-house  by  these  soldiers.  It  was  galling  to  his 
pride,  and  he  walked  with  downcast  eyes  and  subdued  demeanor. 

Neither  the  white  nor  the  black  people  comprehended  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  their  fortunes.  Now  and  then  a  citizen  forgot 
that  he  could  no  longer  oppress  a  slave.  Passing  down  Itutledge  Street,  I 
saw  a  crowd  around  the  door  of  a  building.  A  white  man  had  been  whip- 
ping a  colored  woman.  Her  outcries  brought  a  sergeant  of  the  provost 
guard  and  a  squad  of  men,  who  quietly  took  her  away. 

There  were  a  few  Union  men  in  the  city,  who  through  the  long  strug- 
gle had  been  true  to  the  old  flag.  They  were  mostly  Germans.  Union 
officers  escaping  from  prison  had  been  kindly  cared  for  by  these  faithful 
friends,  who  had  been  subjected  to  such  close  surveillance  that  secretive- 
ness  had  become  a  marked  trait  of  their  character. 

I  saw  a  small  flag  waving  from  a  window,  and  wishing  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  a  Union  man  resided  there,  rang  the  bell.  A  man  came  to 
the  door,  of  middle-age,  light  hair,  and  an  honest  German  face. 

"I  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  thrown  out  from  your  window,  and  have 
called  to  shake  hands  with  a  Union  man,  for  I  am  a  Yankee." 

He  grasped  my  proffered  hand.     "  Come  in,  sir.     God  bless  you,  sir  !" 

Then  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  lowered  his  voice,  looked  into 
adjoining  rooms,  and  peeped  behind  the  doors,  to  see  if  there  were  a  lis- 
tener near. 

"  We  have  to  be  careful ;  spies  all  about  us,"  he  said,  not  fully  realiz- 
ing that  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  had  possession  of  the  city.  He  showed 
me  a  large  flag. 

"  Since  the  fall  of  Sumter  my  wife  and  I  have  slept  on  it  every  night. 
We  have  had  it  sewed  into  a  feather-bed."  And  he  gazed  upon  it  as  if  it 
were  the  most  blessed  thing  in  the  world. 

He  had  aided  several  soldiers  in  escaping  from  prison  ;  and  on  one 
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occasion  had  kept  two  officers  secreted  several  weeks,  till  an  opportunity 
offered  to  send  them  out  to  the  blockading  fleet. 

If  it  was  an  hour  of  exultation  it  was  also  one  of  sadness  as  I  stood 
amid  the  scenes  of  desolation.  The  cause  that  was  dearer  than  all  things 
else  was  triumphant,  but  around  me  was  ruin  and  woe  indescribable.  It 
seemed  a  city  of  a  past  age  and  generation.  And  it  was.  The  Charles- 
ton of  former  days  was  as  dead  as  Palmyra  or  Mizraim.  Old  things  had 
passed  away.  The  foundations  of  society  had  been  overturned.  The  civ- 
ilization of  other  days,  with  its  wide  distinctions,  its  class  conditions,  its 
imperiousness  and  power,  had  gone  down  forever,  and  a  new  and  better 
life  begun. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  GRAND  STRATEGIC  PLAN. 

IN  playing  checkers,  he  who  maintains  his  own  king  row  unbroken 
while  he  breaks  that  of  his  antagonist,  is  pretty  sure  of  winning  the 
game.  The  march  of  Sherman  to  Savannah  was  like  reaching  the  king 
row.  It  broke  up  the  lines  of  communication  in  the  Confederacy  between 
the  east  and  the  west.  This,  with  the  defeat  of  Hood  at  Nashville,  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Confederate  Government  to  recover  its  lost  ground. 

General  Grant,  at  City  Point,  was  still  keeping  a  vigilant  watch  upon 
the  army  under  General  Lee,  but  at  the  same  time  was  carrying  out  far- 
reaching  plans  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  army  under 
General  Thomas  had  followed  Hood  in  his  retreat,  and  was 
at  Clifton,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  in  Alabama.  The  telegraph  flashed  an 
order  to  Thomas  to  send  Schofield's  corps  to  the  Potomac.  General  Grant 
did  not  intend  that  his  troops  should  march  back  across  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky ;  he  had  a  far  better  plan.  Telegrams  were  sent  to 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  for  steamboats,  and  a  few  days  later  a 
fleet  of  steamers  loaded  with  troops,  cannon,  and  horses  was  going  down 
the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Ohio,  and  up  that  stream  to  Cincinnati, 
where  trains  were  waiting.  It  was  in  midwinter:  the  mercury  had  been 
down  to  zero,  and  the  river  was  full  of  floating  ice,  but  day  and  night  the 
steamers  and  cars  were  moving  on,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  the 
whole  of  Schofield's  corps  was  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  where  a  fleet  of 
sea-going  steamers  had  gathered  to  transport  the  troops  to  North  Caroli- 
na, to  join  those  already  there,  and  thus  consolidate  a  force  sufficient  to 
capture  Wilmington — for  although  Fort  Fisher  had  been  taken,  the  Con- 
federates still  held  the  city,  and  had  erected  strong  fortifications  on  both 
banks  of  Cape  Fear  River  between  the  city  and  the  sea.  General  Grant 
intended  that  the  army  under  General  Schofield,  after  capturing  Wilming- 
ton, should  push  inland,  so  as  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  a  Confeder- 
ate army  against  Sherman.  So  confident  was  he  as  to  what  would  be 
the  result,  that  he  ordered  a  large  supply  of  railroad  iron  to  be  shipped 
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to  Newbern,  for  repairing  the  railroad  leading  west  from  that  point 
to  Kinston.  These  his  instructions  to  Schofield  :  "The  first  point  to  be 
gained  is  Wilmington;  Goldsborough  will  then  be  .your  objective  point, 
moving  either  from  Wilmington  or  Newbern  or  from  both,  as  you  deem 
best.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  reach  Goldsborough,  you  will  advance 
on  the  line  or  lines  of  railway  connecting  that  place  with  the  sea-coast, 
as  near  to  it  as  you  can,  building  the  railroad  behind  you.  The  enter- 
prise has  two  objects ;  the  first  is  to  give  General  Sherman  material  aid, 
if  needed,  in  his  march  north  ;  the  second  to  open  a  base  of  supplies  for 
him  on  his  line  of  march.  Yon  will  commence  the  accumulation  of 
twenty  days'  rations  for  sixty  thousand  men,  and  forage  for  twenty  thou- 
sand animals." 

As  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Grover's  division  was  sent  from  northern  Virginia  to 
Savannah  to  hold  that  city  after  the  departure  of  General  Sherman. 

The  troops  from  Tennessee  on  board  the  steamers  had  a  rough  time  of 
it  before  reaching  Fort  Fisher.  The  wind  blew  a  gale,  but  none  of  the  ves- 
sels were  lost,  and  the  soldiers  landed,  joining  those  under  General  Terry. 

General  Hoke  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  around  Wil- 
mington and  along  Cape  Fear  River.     General   Schofield  saw  that  if  a 

bodv  of  troops  could  be  taken  up  the  coast  and  landed,  they 
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might  march  across  the  point  ot  land  to  Myrtle  Sound,  and 

that  by  laying  pontoons  across  that  sheet  of  water  he  could  gain  Hoke's 
rear.  The  troops  marched  up  the  beach  in  the  night,  but  the  sea  was  so 
high  that  the  floats  could  not  be  sent  ashore,  and  thev  went  back  to  their 
camps. 

Once  more,  on  a  dark  night,  they  started  with  the  boats  on  wagons, 
but  the  wheels  sunk  into  the  sand  so  deep  that  the  horses  and  mules 
could  not  draw  their  loads.  The  moon  rose,  and  the  Con- 
federates saw  what  was  going  on.  Their  drums  beat,  and 
Hoke  soon  had  his  men  in  position  to  prevent  the  laying  of  the  pon- 
toons, and  the  project  was  abandoned.  General  Schofield  was  not  the 
man  to  give  up  a  project  when  once  undertaken,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  the  other  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River.  He  saw  that  there  were  many 
creeks,  swamps,  lakes,  and  ponds,  and  that  the  Confederates  had  fortifica- 
tions to  protect  every  avenue  leading  to  the  city.  The  first  was  Fort  An- 
derson, on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  troops  landed  at  Smith ville.  It 
was  a  weary  march  which  they  made  through  the  sand.  They  encountered 
the  Confederate  cavalry,  which  fired  upon  them  from  behind  fences,  trees, 
and  sand-hills,  and  then  galloped  away. 
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A  reconnoissance  showed  that  Fort  Anderson  had  ten  heavy  guns,  and 

that  a  breastwork  and  ditcli  extended  across  a  strip   of  land  to  Orton's 

„  ,     _  Pond,  or  Lake,  which  is  several  miles  lono1,  and  that  only  by 
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marching  up  the  west  bank  of  the  pond  could  the  Union 
soldiers  get  in  rear  of  the  intrenchments.  When  the  troops  dejiloved  in 
front  of  the  intrenchment  cannon  flashed  from  the  embrasure,  and  dark 
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lines  of  men  stood  ready  to  open  fire  with  their  muskets.  In  front  of 
the  fort  was  a  formidable  abatis.  It  was  seen  that  an  assault  would  in- 
volve a  great  sacrifice  of  life.  General  Schofield  did  not  intend  to  have 
his  men  slaughtered  if  he  could  help  it,  and  so,  leaving  two  brigades  to 
make  a  feint  of  attacking  at  that  point,  he  moved  with  the  larger  part 
around  Orton's  Pond.  Through  the  day  the  gunboats  rained  solid  shot 
and  shells  upon  the  fortifications.  When  the  Confederates  discerned  the 
movement  they  fled  in  haste  from  the  fort,  which,  with  its  cannon,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Schofield. 

The  Union  troops  were  on  both  sides  of  the  river — Generals  Terry 
and  Ames  on  the  east  bank,  and  General  Cox  on  the  west.  The  gunboats 
kept  pace  with  the  army.  Gradually,  without  any  pitched  battle,  General 
Schofield  made  his  way  towards  the  city,  the  Confederates  being  com- 
pelled by  his  superior  tactics,  and  by  the  gunboats,  to  abandon  position 
after  position. 
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General  Cox,  on  the  west  side,  found  himself  on  the  bank  of  a  creek 

in  a  swamp.     The  Confederates  had  not  thought  it  possible  for  the  Union 

troops  to  cross  at  the  point  where  they  stood,  but  they  waded 
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through  the  water  and  gained  the  other  side,  coming  upon 

Haygood's  brigade  of  South  Carolina  regiments  under  Colonel  Simmon- 
son.  The  Union  soldiers  made  a  charge,  and  captured  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  and  two  cannon.  The  rest  of  the  brigade  tied,  burning 
all  the  bridges  across  the  creeks  behind  them.  At  one  stream  there  was 
a  pontoon-bridge,  which,  in  their  haste  to  reach  Wilmington,  was  only  par- 
tially destroyed,  and  General  Cox  soon  had  it  in  place  and  his  regiments 
crossing  the  stream. 

Generals  Schofield,  Terry,  and  Ames  were  making  their  way  up  the 
east  bank.     Word  came  that  Hoke  had  received  a  large  number  of  re- 
inforcements.    During  the  night  the  Confederates  seemed 
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preparing  tor  battle,  but  it  was  only  a  feint ;  they  were 
getting  ready  to  retreat.  When  morning  dawned  clouds  of  smoke  rose 
from  the  city — the  burning  of  tar,  turpentine,  and  military  supplies  which 
could  not  be  removed.  So,  with  very  little  fighting  or  loss  of  life,  Wil- 
mington, which,  next  to  Richmond,  had  been  the  most  important  city  of 
the  Confederacy,  was  lost  to  Jefferson  Davis. 

When  General  Sherman  was  about  to  leave  Atlanta  he  selected  only 
those  soldiers  who  were  strong  and  hearty.  All  the  sick  and  weak 
ones  were  sent  north.  Several  thousand  of  them  were  now  ready  to 
join  their  regiments,  and  came  to  Washington,  from  which  they  were 
sent  to  Newbern.  General  Ruger,  whom  we  have  seen  at  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  was  placed  in  command  of  them  ;  and  the  Twenty-third  Corps 
was  also  sent  to  that  place.  So  it  came  about  that  while  Sherman  wTas 
moving  north  a  large  force  under  Schofield  was  at  Wilmington,  and  an- 
other force  at  Newbern,  ready  to  co-operate  with  him. 

Colonel  Wright,  who  had  with  great  efficiency  kept  the  railroad  from 
Nashville  to  Atlanta  in  operation,  came  to  open  the  railroad. 

Newborn  is  on  the  river  Neuse.  It  had  been  captured  by  the  Union 
army  in  1862,  under  General  Burnside,  assisted  by  the  gunboats.  Several 
times  the  Confederates  had  attempted  to  recover  it,  but  had  failed,  partly 
because  it  could  not  be  easily  approached  by  an  army  from  the  west,  for 
the  great  Dover  Swamp,  as  it  is  called,  extends  nearly  all  the  way  from 
Newbern  to  Kinston,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  railroad  crosses 
the  swamp  in  a  straight  line.  Vine  Creek  winds  through  the  northern 
section,  flowing  north  to  the  Neuse.  Three  miles  farther  west  is  South- 
west Creek.  .  The  land  is  higher  between  these  two  creeks  than  nearer 
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Newbern,  and  this  section  is  called  Gum  Swamp.  There  are  several  roads 
crossing  it,  one  leading  south  to  the  village  of  Trent ;  one  called  the 
British  road,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Neuse;  a  third,  which  is  called 
the  Dover  road,  running  east  and  west.  The  junction  of  the  last  two 
roads  is  known  as  "Wise's   Forks.     The   Union  troops  were    obliged   to 


GENERAL    MOWER    FIRING   A    BLAKELY    GUN    ACROSS    THE    PEDEE. 
From  a  sketch  made  at  the  time. 
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advance  along  the  railroad,  twenty-five  miles  through  Dover  Swamp,  and 
the  men  under  Colonel  Wright  laid  the  ties  and  rails  behind  them.  They 
reached  Gum  Swamp,  and,  being  on  firm  ground,  could  spread  along 
the  wagon  roads.      General  Cox  wanted  to  get  across  South-west  Creek 

as  soon  as  he  could,  that  he  mio;ht  be  on  still  better  ground. 

He  knew  that  a  Confederate  force  was  gathering  at  Kinston, 
and  that  there  was  an  iron-clad  vessel — the  Neuse — on  the  river,  patterned 
after  the  Albemarle,  which  Lieutenant  Gushing  had  destroyed.  General 
Cox  had  only  a  small  force  of  cavalry,  which  he  sent  out  to  watch  the 
crossings  along  South-west  Creek,  a  narrow  but  deep  stream  with  fords 
at  the  crossings  of  the  roads. 
25 
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We  are  not  to  think  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  General  Lee  were  not 
aware  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  Confederacy;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  doing  -all  they  could  to  bring  about  a  concentration  of  forces 
to  oppose  Sherman,  and  to  head  off  the  operations  of  Schotield.  When 
General  Hood  reached  Tupelo,  in  Mississippi,  after  his  retreat  from 
Nashville,  and  resigned  his  command,  Gen.  Richard  Taylor  was  appoint- 
ed in  his  place.  They  saw  that  General  Thomas  would  not  be  likely 
to  go  south  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  break  up 
the  army  under  Taylor,  and  to  send  the  divisions  of  Stewart,  S.  D.  Lee, 
and  Cheatham  to  confront  Sherman  in  his  northward  march.  They  had 
reached  North  Carolina,  and  we  have  the  spectacle  of  both  the  Union  and 
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Confederate  troops,  which  had  fought  at  Nashville  and  on  other  battle- 
fields in  the  West,  meeting  once  more  in  North  Carolina.  General  Cox 
had  three  divisions,  commanded  by  General  Palmer,  General  Carter,  and 
General  Ruger.  Palmer  was  on  the  railroad,  Carter  one  mile  south  on 
the  Dover  road.  Ruger' s  division  was  three  miles  in  their  rear.  Had  we 
been  in  the  Confederate  lines  we  should  have  seen  General  Johnston,  who 
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had  succeeded  Beauregard  in  command  after  the  burning  of  Columbia, 
acting  with  a  good  deal  of  energy.  General  Bragg  was  at  Goldsborough, 
and  Johnston  sent  him  the  troops  of  General  Hoke,  which  had  been  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Wilmington,  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  General 
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Hood,  commanded  by  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  and  General  Clayton.  The  cars 
were  kept  running  conveying  the  troops  to  Kinston.  General  Bragg  had 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  men.  Scouts  gave  information  of 
the  position  of  the  Union  divisions — that  there  was  a  gap  of  a  mile  be- 
tween Palmer  and  Carter,  except  that  two  regiments,  under  Colonel  Up- 
ham,  had  been  placed  at  Wise's  Crossing. 

The  breath  of  spring  was  in  the  air.  The  soldiers  of  ITpham's  two 
regiments  were  smoking  their  pipes  after  breakfast  when  suddenly  shells 
came  screaming  upon  them.  The  pickets  had  not  done  their 
duty  in  keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  and  the  Confederates  had 
crossed  South-west  Creek,  and  were  advancing  to  sweep  Upham  out  of  the 
way,  gain  possession  of  Wise's  Crossing,  and  so  separate  Palmer  and  Carter. 

General  Schofield  had  just  arrived  from  Newbern,  and  was  talking 
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with  General  Cox,  when  the  uproar  of  the  cannonade  and  musketry  broke 
the  stillness.  He  was  quick  to  act,  and  ordered  linger  to  advance  to  the 
sound  of  the  firing,  and  himself  with  General  Cox  hastened  forward  to  find 
that  the  Confederates  had  rushed  upon  Colonel  Upham's  two  regiments; 
that  one  had  been  saved — the  Fifteenth  Connecticut — but  the  other  had 
been  captured ;  that  the  Confederates  were  falling'  upon  Carter.  General 
Palmer  sent  a  brigade  upon  the  run  down  to  Wise's  Crossing,  and  the  Con- 
federates were  repulsed.  The  Union  troops  set  themselves  to  work,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  had  a  line  of  intrenchments.  Bragg  advanced  once 
more,  but  was  again  obliged  to  fall  back. 

The  Confederate  commander  resolved  upon  a  more  vigorous  attack. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  AVERYSBOROTTGH. 

From  a  sketch  made  at  the  time. 


He  rebuilt  the  bridges  across  South-west  Creek  so  that  lie  could  move  his 
troops  easily.     He  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  directly 
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in  front,  but  upon  the  left  hank  of  Carter.     General  Hoke  s 

troops  led  the  assault,  but  McQuiston's  brigade  came  upon  the  double-quick 

to  Carter's  support,  and  the  Confederates  retreated.     The  Union  troops 

advanced  rapidly,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
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-Bragg  withdrew  to  Jvmston,  but  could  not  remain  there,  for 
General  Johnston  needed  his  troops  to  resist  Sherman. 

We  have  seen  the  Army  of  the  West  in  Columbia,  and  we  have  also 
seen  General  Hardee,  in  command  of  the  Confederate  troops  from  Charles- 
ton, retreating  to  Cheraw.  Hardee,  under  the  belief  that  Sherman  was 
going  to  Charleston,  had  sent  his  military  supplies  to  Cheraw,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sherman,  together  with  twenty-four  cannon,  two  thou- 
sand muskets,  and  thirty-six  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  By  the  careless- 
ness of  a  soldier  the  powder  took  fire,  and  there  was  a  terrific  explosion, 
which  destroyed  several  houses  and  some  of  the  troops. 

General  Sherman's  army  crossed  the   Pedee  River  after  a  delay  of 
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several  days  on  account  of  the  high  water,  and  began  its  northward  march 

From  the  inhabitants  along  the  roads  it  was  learned  that  General  Scho- 

field  had  captured  Wilmington.     General  Sherman  sent  two  trusted  men 

by  different  routes  with  a  message  to  Schofield.     "We  are 

March  8,  1865.  .  ° 

marching,     read  the  letter,  "  tor  h  ayetteville ;  will  be  there 

Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  and  then  will  march  for  Goldsborouo'h. 

If  possible  send  a  boat  up  Cape  Fear  River.     I  expect  to  reach  Goldsbor- 

ough  by  the  20th." 

One  of  the  scouts  secured  a  boat  and  went  down  the  river ;  the  other 

started  across  the  country.    The  army  began  its  march  towards  Fayetteville. 

General  Kilpatrick,  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  narrowly  escaped  being 

captured  by  General  Hampton,  but  he  rallied  his  men  and  in  turn  charged 

upon  Hampton,  who  crossed  Cape  Fear  River  and   burned  the  bridge. 

The  entire  army  of  Sherman  was  at  Fayetteville.     Sunday  morning 

dawned.     The  troops  had  been  building  roads,  marching  through  swamps, 

and  needed  rest.     The  soldiers  were  cooking  their  dinners 

when  they  heard  a  shrill  whistle,  and  saw  a  tugboat,  with 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  streaming  in  the  wind,  approaching.    A  great  shout 

went  up  from  the  army.     The  couriers  had  reached  Wilmington  in  safety 

and  delivered  their  messages  to  General  Terry,  who  at  once  complied  with 

Sherman's  request.    It  was  a  joyful  day  in  camp,  for  the  soldiers,  who  had 

been  on  the  march  for  six  weeks,  had  had  no  news  from  the  outside  world. 

General  Sherman  was  very  busy  during  the  afternoon  in  writing  letters  to 

Secretary  Stanton,  General  Grant,  and  General  Terry.     More  than  twenty 

thousand  negroes  and  refugees  had  flocked  to  him,  and  were  a  great  hin- 

derance.     He  could  not  let  them  starve,  and  must  be  rid  of  them  before 

he  could  go  on.     A  steamboat  was  captured,  and  arrangements  made  for 

sending  them  to  Wilmington.     "I  want  you,"  read  the  letter  to  General 

Terry,  "  to  send  me  all  the  shoes,  stockings,  drawers,  sugar,  and  flour  you 

can  spare :  finish  the  loads  with  oats  and  corn.     Have  the  boats  escorted, 

and  let  them  run  at  night  at  any  risk."     At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  a 

tugboat  was  ploughing  its  way  down  Cape  Fear  River.     Two  days  later 

two  gunboats  and  several  steamers  were  at  Fayetteville  put- 
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ting  bnerman  once  more  m  communication  with  his  new  base 

of  supplies  at  Wilmington,  one  hundred  miles  distant.  The  negroes  and 
refugees  were  sent  by  land,  escorted  by  two  hundred  soldiers.  The  next 
day  the  army  crossed  Cape  Fear  River  and  began  its  march  towards  Golds- 
borough,  the  Seventeenth  Corps  on  the  right,  then  the  Fifteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Twentieth,  with  the  cavalry  on  the  left  flank. 

Going  over  to  the  Confederate  side,  we  see  General  Johnston  in  com- 
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mand,  with  Beauregard  and  Hardee  as  his  subordinates.     Johnston  saw 

that  Sherman  might  move  on  Raleigh,  and  also  on  Goldsborough,  and'  so 

sent  Hardee  to  hold  the  road  leading  from  Fayetteville  to  Raleigh,  along 

which  Slocum  was  marching.     Near  Averysborough  Jack- 
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sons  division  01  the  iwentieth  Corps,  with  part  ot  Wards 
division,  came  upon  Hardee,  who  had  formed  his  men  in  two  lines  in  a 
very  strong  position  which  could  not  be  flanked.  There  was  a  sharp  en- 
gagement, ending  in  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  who  lost  three  cannon 
and  several  hundred  men. 

General  Sherman,  instead  of  going  on  towards  Raleigh,  thirty  miles 

north,  turned  his  entire  army  eastward  towards  Goldsborough,  which  is 

nearly  forty  miles  from  Averysborongh,  on  the  road  leading 

March  18  1865. 

through  Bentonville,  where  General  Johnston  had  concen- 
trated his  troops,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  junction  of  Sherman  Math  Scho- 
field,  who  was  advancing  from  Kinston. 

It  is  not  known  just  how  many  troops  Johnston  had.  Quite  likely  he 
himself  did  not  know,  for  his  army  was  made  up  of  divisions,  brigades,  and 
regiments  from  all  quarters  —  Hoke's  North  Carolina  troops,  regiments 
from  General  Lee's  army,  divisions  under  Hardee,  those  from  Hood's 
army  under  Cheatham  and  S.  D.  Lee.  The  entire  Confederate  force  was 
nearly  fifty  thousand,  though  Johnston  did  not  have  them  all  concentrated 
at  Bentonville. 

General  Slocum  was  nearly  fifteen  miles  west  of  Howard,  marching 

in  an  easterly  direction.     Johnston,  learning  from  his  scouts  the  relative 

situation  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Union  army,  resolved  to 
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throw  himself  against  Slocum,  and  so  we  see  the  troops  of 
Hardee  marching  to  the  village  of  Bentonville,  and  coming  into  a  strong 
position.  The  Union  cavalry  leading  Slocum  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  a  large  force  of  Confederates.  The  blow  came  first  upon  Car- 
lin's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  The  Confederates  attacked  with 
great  vigor,  capturing  three  cannon,  and  compelling  Carlin  to  fall  back. 
General  Slocum  quickly  deployed  his  other  divisions,  and  the  men  soon 
had  a  line  of  intrenchments  thrown  up.  Kilpatrick  formed  on  the  left 
flank.  Johnston  advanced  and  made  repeated  assaults,  but  was  repulsed. 
A  messenger  reached  Sherman,  who  was  with  the  right  wing,  who  sent  word 
to  Slocum  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  He  directed  Howard  to  march  west 
towards  the  sound  of  the  cannonade. 

This  the  position  of  the  two  armies:  Slocum  was  facing  east,  Johnston 
west.  Howard  was  marching  west,  and  would  be  in  position  to  strike  the 
Confederates'  rear,  which  compelled  Johnston  to  form  his  lines  in  the  shape 
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of  the  letter  Y,  making  a  sharp  angle,  which  rested  on  the  road  leading 
from  Averysborough  to  Goldsborough.  Swamps  protected  the  Confederate 
flanks.  Although  it  was  a  strong  position,  General  Johnston  saw  that  if 
either  of  his  lines  was  broken,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  his 
army  safely  across  Mill  Creek,  a  small  stream  in  his  rear,  and  he  made 
preparations  to  retreat. 

General  Sherman  was  not  inclined  to  attack  the  Confederates.  He  had 
only  a  small  quantity  of  food,  and  so  started  his  wagons  for  Kinston  to 
obtain  more.  Schofield  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  Goldsborough.  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  stand  on  the  defensive  for  the  moment. 

Rain  was  falling,  but  that  did  not  prevent  General  Mower,  of  Howard's 

command,  who  was  eager  to  attack,  from  falling  upon  the  enemy  in  his 

front,  and   pushing  with  his    division    straight  towards  the 
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bridge  on  Mill  Creek — that  which  Johnston  must  use  in  his 
retreat.  He  made  the  movement  on  his  own  judgment,  and  was  ordered 
back  by  Sherman,  who  afterwards  saw  that  he  himself  had  made  a  mis- 
take ;  that  if  he  had  thrown  the  whole  force  under  Howard  upon  Johns- 
ton's line  in  all  probability  he  would  have  completely  crushed  him.  Very 
frankly  has  General  Sherman  acknowledged  his  error.  "  I  think,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  made  a  mistake.  I  should  have  followed  rapidly  Mower's  lead 
with  the  whole  right  wing,  which  would  have  brought  on  a  general  battle, 
and  it  could  not  have  resulted  otherwise  than  successfully  to  us  by  reason 
of  our  superior  numbers ;  but  at  the  moment  I  preferred  to  make  junction 
with  Generals  Terry  and  Schofield  before  engaging  Johnston's  army,  the 
strength  of  which  was  utterly  unknown." 

Johnston  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  hold  the  position  which 
he  had  taken,  and  retreated,  leaving  his  wounded  on  the  field.  He  fell 
back  so  secretly  in  the  night  that  he  left  his  pickets  to  be  captured. 

The  battle  of  Bentonville  was  the  last  to  be  fought  by  the  army  which 
had  made  its  way  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  Savannah,  and  to  that  out- 
of-the-wa}7  village  in  North  Carolina.  The  Union  loss  was  about  fifteen 
hundred,  the  Confederate  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

At  Goldsborough  the  army  of  Sherman  was  joined  by  that  under 

Schofield.     It  was  necessary  that  the  railroad  should  be  opened  to  New- 

bern  before  Sherman  could  advance.     Eastern  North  Caro- 
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lma  is  a  region  lor  the  production  of  tar  and  turpentine,  and 
is  not  rich  in  agricultural  products.  An  army  must  be  fed,  and  only  by 
opening  communication  with  the  ocean  could  the  troops  receive  supplies. 

During  the  summer  of  1864  General  Butler,  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  James,  had  a  large  number  of  negroes  at  work  cutting  a 
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canal  at  Dutch  Gap,  as  it  was  called — a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
Appomattox  and  Richmond.  The  Confederates  had  a  powerful  battery 
on  a  bluff  that  commanded  the  river  for  a  long  distance.  General  Butler 
saw  that  the  batteries  could  be  rendered  of  no  account  against  the  iron- 
clads if  a  canal  was  excavated  across  the  narrow  peninsula,  and  so  set  the 
negroes  at  work.  The  canal  was  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet 
wide,  sixty-five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bluff,  and  fifteen  feet  deeper 
than  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  completed  with  the  exception  of 
the  bulkheads.  On  New-Year's  Day  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  pow- 
der were  exploded  to  blow  them  out,  but  the  earth,  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered far  and  wide,  fell  back  into  its  place.  It  could  not  be  dredged,  be- 
cause the  Confederates  had  obtained  accurate  aim,  and  with  their  cannon 
could  prevent  any  further  work.  Since  the  war  the  earth  has  been  re- 
moved, and  vessels  now  pass  through  the  gap,  saving  nearly  seven  miles 
in  ascending  or  descending  the  river. 

Through  the  winter  General  Sheridan  had  remained  at  Winchester, 
Virginia,  with  ten  thousand  cavalry.  It  was  easier  to  obtain  supplies  and 
horses  there  than  at  City  Point ;  besides,  General  Grant  had  mapped  out  a 
plan  for  cavalry  operations.  With  the  opening  of  spring  he  intended  to 
wield  this  powerful  force  in  a  way  that  would  render  efficient  service. 

It  was  a  long  column  of  horsemen  that  started  southward  for  a  move- 
ment up  the  Shenandoah.     The  soldiers  were  well  acquainted  with  the 

ground.     Custer  and   Devin  were  the   commanders   of   the 
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two  divisions,  and  Merritt  tiie  chief  commander  under  Sheri- 
dan. The  troopers  had  rations  for  four  days  in  their  haversacks.  In  the 
wagons  were  thirty  pounds  of  oats  for  each  horse.  There  was  a  pontoon 
train — sufficient  boats  to  build  a  small  bridge.  General  Grant  directed 
Sheridan  to  destroy  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  the  James  River 
Canal,  and  capture  Lynchburg.  Having  done  that,  he  might  use  his  dis- 
cretion in  moving  south  to  join  Sherman,  or  turn  east  and  join  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

Notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the  roads,  from  the  rains  and  the 
melting  snow,  two  days  saw  Sheridan  sixty  miles  south  of  Winchester. 

General  Early  was  still  in  the   valley  with  three  thousand 

men,  who  took  a  position  at  Waynesborough  behind  breast- 
works. General  Custer  looked  at  the  position,  sent  three  regiments  to  gain 
the  left  flank  of  Early,  and  then  dismounting  part  of  the  other  two  bri- 
gades, advanced  rapidly,  charging  upon  the  breastworks  —  the  mounted 
troops  sweeping  like  a  whirlwind  upon  the  astonished  Confederates,  most 
of  whom  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.     Eleven  cannon,  two 
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hundred  loaded  wagons,  and  sixteen  hundred  prisoners  were  captured. 
The  rest  escaped  to  Lynchburg. 

On  account  of  the  swollen  streams  from  the  incessant  rains  Sheridan 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  attempt  to  capture  Lynchburg,  but  the  railroad 
leading  to  Gordonsville  was  destroyed,  and  the  locks  on  the  James  River 
Canal.  lie  desired  to  cross  the  James,  but  did  not  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pontoons.  -His  scouts  informed  him  that  a  division  of  infantry  un- 
der Pickett,  and  Fitz-IIugh  Lee's  cavalry,  had  hastened  from  Richmond  to 
confront  him  at  Lynchburg,  so  that  he  must  give  up  all  thought  of  join- 
ing Sherman.  lie  must  either  return  to  Winchester  or  move  east,  north 
of  Richmond,  and  join  General  Grant.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  return  to  Winchester,  but  if  he  pushed  east  he  could  live  upon  the 
country  and  further  embarrass  Lee.  He  moved  towards  Ashland.  He 
thought  it  likely  that  a  Confederate  force  would  advance  to  that  point  to 
intercept  him,  and  he  was  not  mistaken.  Longstreet,  with  Pickett's  and 
Johnson's  divisions,  were  there.  He  formed  one  of  his  brigades  in  line  of 
battle,  but  he  was  not  there  to  bring  on  an  engagement ;  he  only  desired 
to  join  General  Grant.  While  the  Confederates  were  forming  Sheridan 
was  crossing  the  North  Anna  River  and  moving  towards  the  White  House. 
When  General  Longstreet  discovered  what  was  going  on  he  moved  through 
Hanover  Court-house  to  intercept  the  Union  troops,  but  had  no  pontoons 
and  could  not  cross  the  river,  and  Sheridan  moved  on  to  the  White  House, 
where  he  found  supplies  which  General  Grant  had  sent  to  that  point.. 

During  the  march  Sheridan's  loss  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  men. 

He  had  captured  seventeen  cannon,  sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  destroyed 

the  Virginia  Central  Railroad.     It  was  a  damaging  blow  to 
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General  Lee,  but  one  of  great  value  to  General  Grant. 
It  will  be  seen  that  General  Grant  was  carrying  out  a  grand  strategic 
movement.  Sherman  had  moved  north  to  Goldsborough,  Schofield  west 
from  Kinston  to  that  point,  and  now  Sheridan,  with  a  great  and  powerful 
body  of  cavalry — the  largest  and  most  efficient  corps  of  mounted  men  as- 
sembled during  the  war,  was  in  position  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  two  great  armies  were  in  position,  after  the  long  march  of  Sherman,  to 
co-operate  in  any  movement  which  General  Grant  should  direct  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  war.  The  plan  was  so  far-reaching  and  comprehensive 
that  it  will  ever  stand  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  effective  in  the  an- 
nals of  military  history. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    DECISIVE    HOUR. 

OJS"CE  more  I  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  commander-in-chief.     I  was  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  adju- 
tant-general, looking  down  the  plank  walk  that  led  to  the  cabin  which 
General  Grant  had  occupied  during  the  winter,  and  saw  him  step  from 
the  door,  followed  by  President  Lincoln,  General  Sherman, 
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General  Meade,  General  Ord,  and  General  Crook.  Iney 
came  into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting. 

"Good-morning!  "What  news  have  you?"  said  the  President  as  he 
shook  hands  with  me. 

"  I  have  just  arrived  from  Charleston  and  Savannah,"  I  replied. 

"Indeed!  Well,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you.  How  do  the  people 
like  being  back  in  the  Union  again  V  he  said,  as  he  sat  down. 

"I  think  that  some  of  them  are  reconciled  to  it,"  I  replied,  "if  we 
may  draw  conclusions  from  the  action  of  one  planter,  who,  while  I  was 
there,  came  down  the  Savannah  River  with  his  whole  family — wife,  chil- 
dren, negro  woman  and  her  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  father — and 
with  his  crop  of  cotton,  which,  of  course,  he  was  anxious  to  sell." 

The  ejTes  of  the  President  sparkled.  "  Oh  yes  ;  I  see,"  he  said  ;  "  pa- 
triarchal times  once  more — Abraham,  Sarah,  Hagar,  Isaac,  and  Ishmael, 
all  in  one  boat."  He  chuckled  a  moment,  and  added,  "  I  reckon  they'll 
accept  the  situation,  now  that  they  can  sell  their  cotton." 

He  turned  to  the  map  lying  on  the  table,  showing  the  situation  of  the 
two  armies — that  of  the  Potomac  reaching  to  Hatcher's  Run,  ready  to 
make  its  final  move ;  that  under  Sherman  at  Goldsborough,  ready  to 
advance  northward. 

"  We  are  in  position  to  catch  Lee  between  our  two  thumbs,"  said 
Sherman,  who  was  doing  pretty  much  all  the  talking. 

AVhile  the  President  was  inspecting  the  map  the  great  army  of  horse- 
men— thirteen  thousand — under  Sheridan  was  in  motion  between  City 
Point  and  the  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  getting  into  position  to  carry 
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out  the  last  scene  in  the  great  strategic  plan.  General  Sherman  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  make  no  movement, 
but  wait  till  he  could  crush  Johnston  ;  and  then,  uniting  his  army  with 
that  of  Grant,  Lee  could  at  once  be  overwhelmed.  General  Grant  did  not 
agree  with  him.  He  felt  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  able  to  strike 
the  final  blow.  If  he  were  to  wait  for  the  troops  from  the  Western 
States  they  might  be  unduly  exalted,  and  out  of  it  would  come  a  feel- 
ing of  triumph  and  prowess  which  would  be  harmful  in  its  results.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  called  upon  to  meet  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  Confederate  armies— that  under  General  Lee — and  it  was  rig-lit 
that  the  soldiers  composing  it,  unaided  by  any  other  army,  should  have 
the  privilege  of  winning  the  final  victory.  General  Rawlins,  General 
Grant's  chief  of  staff,  was  very  emphatic  in  his  expressions  favoring  such 
a  course. (')  That  the  troops  might  move  quickly,  a  corps  of  pioneers 
cut  a  road  in  rear  of  the  intrenchments  towards  Hatcher's  Run — a  path  so 
wide  that  two  wagons  might  travel  abreast,  enabling  the  several  corps  to 
move  without  any  obstruction. 

I  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  first  glimmer  of  the 

dawn,  by  a  rattle  of  musketry  and  then  the  outburst  of  a  quick  cannonade. 

In  all  the  camps  there  was  a  beating  of  drums  and  orders 

to  "  fall  in."     Soldiers  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  took  their 

places  in  the  ranks,  wondering  what  was  going  on.     We  must  go  into 

the  Confederate  army  to  see  just  what  had  happened. 

In  a  biography  of  General  Lee  we  have  an  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  when  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Judge  Campbell  re- 
turned from  their  interview  with  President  Lincoln.  "When  they  report- 
ed the  ill  success  of  their  mission,"  writes  the  biographer,  (2)  "a  sense  of 
disappointment  was  felt  throughout  the  land.  This  was  succeeded  by  an 
indignant  determination  to  carry  on  the  contest  to  the  bitter  end."  But 
where  should  the  struggle  go  on  i  We  are  net  to  think  that  General  Lee 
did  not  comprehend  the  military  position.  He  knew  that  a  crisis  could 
not  be  far  away  ;  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  hold  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  only  chance  for  success  would  be 
an  abandonment  of  those  cities,  and  a  union  of  his  own  army  with  that  of 
Johnston  in  south-western  Virginia.  To  that  end  he  directed  that  hissur- 
plus  supplies  should  be  sent  to  Amelia  Court-house.  (3)  His  biographer 
says  that  "  he  had  actually  taken  steps  to  adopt  a  plan  that  offered  the 
only  chance  of  success,  but  this  was  overruled.  The  soundest  advice  in 
the  land  was  disregarded,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Confederacy  should 
live  or  die  at  Richmond."  (4)     Jefferson  Davis  decided  it.     Possibly  he 
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saw,  what  General  Lee  did  not  see,  that  to  give  up  Richmond  was  to  give 
up  the  Confederacy.  Confederate  historians  would  have  ns  believe  that 
if  General  Lee  could  have  brought  about  a  junction  of  his  own  and 
Johnston's  troops  he  could  have  carried  on  the  war  successfully.  Gen- 
eral Lee  himself  thought  that  if  he  could  concentrate  both  armies  behind 
Staunton  River  he  could  prolong  the  war  indefinitely. (6) 

It  is  stated  that  General  Lee  had  at  this  time  less  than  forty  thousand 
men,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  troops  in  the  trenches  defending  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  numbered  more  than  sixty  thousand.  It  is  evident 
that  if,  as  a  member  of  General  Lee's  staff  (6)  asserts,  he  had  but  thirty- 
five  thousand,  there  was  little  chance  of  success  in  attempting  to  hold  a 
line  behind  any  river,  when  confronted  by  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men  under  General  Grant.  (') 

From  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  in  May,  1864,  to  the  last  of  March, 
1864,  General  Lee  had  stood  upon  the  defensive,  except  at  Reams's  Station 
and  the  Boydton  plank  road.  He  had  not  exposed  his  troops  in  the  open 
field,  but  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  line  of  operations.  He  resolved  to 
take  the  offensive — to  break  through  General  Grant's  lines,  divide  the  Union 
army,  and  destroy  the  vast  amount  of  stores  at  City  Point.  The  place 
selected  for  the  assault  was  Fort  Steadman,  the  second  in  the  line  of  Union 
intrenchments  south  of  the  Appomattox,  and  directly  east  of  Petersburg. 
General  Lee  selected  Lieutenant-General  Gordon  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and 
gave  him  a  part  of  A.  P.  Hill's  troops  and  part  of  Longstreet's,  with  a 
cavalry  force — in  all  nearly  one -half  of  the  army.  The  attack  was  well 
arranged.  Nearly  every  night  some  of  the  soldiers,  seeing  that  the  cause 
was  .destined  to  end  in  failure,  deserted  to  the  Union  lines,  carrying  their 
arms  with  them.  General  Gordon  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  selected  several  men,  who  were  to  pretend  to  be  deserters,  to  advance 
with  their  guns  and  capture  the  Union  pickets.  That  done,  men  with 
axes  were  to  run  forward  and  cut  openings  in  the  abatis,  to  be  followed 
by  the  troops. 

It  was  a  little  past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  Union  pickets 
in  front  of  Fort  Steadman  saw  several  men  coming  towards  them  as  if  to 
surrender,  but  a  moment  later  found  themselves  prisoners.  Then  there 
was  a  clattering  of  axes  in  the  darkness,  and  a  rush  of  troops,  who  in  a 
minute  were  swarming  into  the  fort,  overpowering  and  capturing  the 
slumbering  Union  soldiers.  General  Gordon  formed  his  assaulting  col- 
umn in  three  detachments,  which  were  to  be  followed  by  a  division  of 
infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry.  The  infantry  were  to  sweep  along  the 
intrenchments  southward,  to  be  joined  by  other  divisions  as  they  drove 
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out  the  Union  troops.  The  cavalry  was  to  dash  up  the  rising  ground  to 
the  military  railroad,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  ride  to  the  Appomattox  and 
destroy  the  pontoon-bridge,  then  make  their  way  to  City  Point  and  seize 
the  stores.  It  was  only  after  a  spirited  contest  that  the  Confederates 
gained  Fort  Steadman.  The  uproar  awakened  every  soldier  in  the  con- 
necting lines.  General  Willcox's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps  were  veter- 
ans of  many  battles,  and,  instead  of  running,  manfully  stood  their  ground. 
General  Meade  being  absent,  General  Parke  was  in  command.  The  Con- 
federates gained  the  railroad  and  cut  the  telegraph  wires ;  but  General 
Tidball,  in  command  of  the  artillery,  quickly  had  a  line  of  batteries  in 
position.  General  Willcox  saw  the  Confederates  advancing  towards  the 
railroad,  and  charged  upon  them  with  such  vigor  that  General  Gordon, 
instead  of  moving  on  to  City  Point,  found  it  difficult  to  hold  what  he  had 
gained.  The  shells  from  the  Union  batteries  were  making  havoc  in  his 
ranks.  Reinforcements  could  not  be  sent  to  him.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
eight  o'clock  when  the  troops  of  the  Ninth  Corps  with  a  hurrah  leaped 
over  <the  embankment  of  Fort  Steadman  and  recaptured  the  works,  to- 
gether with  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  General  Gordon's  attempt  had 
ended  in  failure,  with  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men. 

General  Grant  was  considering  a  plan  of  action — to  leave  a  portion  of 
the  army  to  hold  the  intrenchments  east  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  cov- 
ering City  Point,  and  to  move  with  the  larger  part  of  the  troops  upon  the 
two  railroads  leading  west  from  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  By  such  a 
movement  he  would  either  destroy  the  railroads  or  compel  General  Lee 
to  come  out  from  his  fortifications  and  fight  a  battle  in  the  open  field. 
The  trooj)S  were  to  carry  four  days'  cooked  rations  in  their  haversacks,  and 
food  for  eight  days  in  wagons.  He  would  use  the  cavalry  under  Sheridan 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  General  Weitzel  with  fifteen  thousand 
men  would  hold  the  intrenchments  from  the  Appomattox  to  Cold  Harbor, 
and  the  Ninth  Corps  the  intrenchments  east  of  Petersburg.  The  entire 
force  which  he  would  have  for  the  movement  would  exceed  eighty  thou- 
sand men. 

Three  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  General  Ord,  left 
their  intrenchments  north  of  the  river  James  so  quietly  that  the  Confed- 
erate pickets  did  not  know  of  their  departure.     Thev  turned 
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south,  crossed  the  pontoon  -  bridge,  and  the  next  forenoon 
were  between  the  AVeldon  Railroad  and  Hatcher's  Run,  which  is  an  afflu- 
ent of  Rowan ty  Creek,  crossed  by  three  main  roads  leading  south-west 
from  Petersburg— the  Vaughn  road,  farthest  east,  then  the  Squirrel  Level 
road,  and  lastly  the  Boydton  plank  road. 
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Were  we  to  stand  upon  the  bridge  where  the  plank  road  crosses  the 
stream,  and  look  north-east,  we  would  obtain  a  view  of  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Confederate  lines.  The  bridge  was  in  Lee's  possession,  also  the 
toll-gate  on  the  south  side,  also  a  portion  of  the  White  Oak  road,  which 
branches  from  the  plank  road  near  the  toll-gate  and  leads  west. 

The  country  is  densely  wooded,  mostly  with  pine,  with  occasional 
clearings.  Several  steam  saw-mills  had  been  erected,  which  cut  timber 
for  the  Petersburg  market.  The  plank  road  leads  to  Dinwiddie  Court- 
house, which  is  fifteen  miles  from  Petersburg.  Just  beyond  the  Court- 
house is  Stony  Creek,  which  has  a  south-east  course,  with  a  branch  called 
Chamberlain's  Pun  coming  down  from  the  north,  having  its  rise  in  a 
swamp  near  the  head  of  Hatcher's  Run. 

To  understand  the  direction  of  General  Lee's  line  of  fortifications,  let 
us  start  from  Petersburg  and  go  down  the  plank  road.  We  face  south- 
west, and  walk  in  rear  of  fort  after  fort  nine  miles  to  Hatcher's  Pun, 
where  a  strong  work  has  been  erected  on  the  north  bank  of  the  stream. 
We  cross  the  bridge  and  find  another  on  the  south  bank  near  the  toll- 
house and  Burgess's  tavern.  Here  we  leave  the  plank  road,  and,  turning 
west,  walk  along  the  White  Oak  road,  with  Hatcher's  Run  north  of  us 
a  mile  distant.  Eleven  miles  from  Petersburg  we  come  to  Five  Forks, 
where  five  roads  meet.  This  point,  although  so  far  away  from  the  town, 
and  apparently  of  no  importance,  was  in  reality  the  most  vital  point  of 
all.  There  is  no  stream  immediately  behind  or  before  it,  but  a  mile  south 
is  the  swamp  along  Chamberlain's  Run ;  a  mile  north  are  the  low  lands  of 
Hatcher's  Run,  but  here  firm,  hard  ground.  If  Grant  can  break  through 
at  this  point  he  can  tear  up  the  rails  of  the  South  Side  road,  have  unob- 
structed passage  to  the  Danville  road,  and  Richmond  and  Petersburg  are 
his.     It  is  three  miles  from  the  Forks,  north,  to  the  railroad. 

General  Grant,  after  thinking  the  matter  over,  concluded  to  modify 
his  plan :  instead  of  moving  westward  towards  Burksville  with  the  larger 
part  of  the  army,  he  decided  to  maintain  his  lines  as  they  wrere,  and  use 
the  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps  as  a  movable  force.  He  changed  his  own 
headquarters  from  City  Point  to  Gravelly  Run.  "  I  feel  like  ending  the 
matter,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  before  going  back.  I  do  not  want  you  to  cut 
loose  and  go  for  the  enemy's  roads  at  present.  In  the  morning  push  round 
the  enemy  if  you  can,  and  get  on  his  right  rear,"  he  said  to  Sheridan. (") 

The  night  was  cloudy,  and  at  midnight  rain  began  to  fall.     Through 

the  following  day  the  drops  pattered  upon  the  last  year's  leaves  in  the 

forest,  but  the  cavalry  was  in   motion    towards  Dinwiddie 
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Court-house,  south  ot  Jbive  lorks.     General  Lee  at  the  same 
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moment  was  sending  three  brigades  from  Pickett's  division.  Just  what 
General  Lee  intended  to  accomplish  by  sending  Pickett  and  the  cavalry 
south  of  Five  Forks  is  not  apparent,  for  it  isolated  the  force  for  the  time 
being  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  army. 

The  sun  was  shining  once  more,  but  the  ground  was  saturated  with 
the  rain,  and  the  thousands  of  horses  soon  made  all  the  roads  quagmires. 
Although  the  mud  was  deep,  General  Merritt's  and  General 
Crook's  divisions  at  nine  o'clock  began  to  move  west,  and  at 
noon  came  upon  Mumford's  division  of  Confederate  cavalry.     It  was  the 
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SHERIDAN   RIDING  ALONG   THE   LINES. 

From  a  sketch  made  at  the  time. 


beginning  of  the  battle  of  Dinwiddie  Court-house,  fought  on  the  Union 
side  wholly  by  the  cavalry,  most  of  whom  were  dismounted,  and  by  the 
Confederate  cavalry  under  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  and  Rosser,  with 
Pickett's  division  of  infantry.  The  Confederates  outnumbered  the  Union 
troops,  and  Sheridan,  to  hold  his  ground,  was  obliged  to  throw  up  in- 
trenchments.  His  left  was  in  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
Court-house,  and  the  breastworks  extended  north-east  in  a  semicircle 
through  the  fields  to  a  piece  of  woods  near  the  Boydton  plank  road. 
Sheridan  had  fallen  back  about  two  miles  during  the  afternoon,  and  Pick- 
ett had  pressed  after  him  with  a  good  deal  of  zeal. 
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The  sun  was  almost  down  when  Pickett  formed  his  men  for  a  charge 
upon  the  works.  Sheridan  knew  that  he  was  outnumbered,  and  to  encour- 
age his  men,  accompanied  by  Merritt  and  Custer,  rode  along  the  lines.  The 
men  received  him  with  a  cheer.     General  Sheridan  has  given  this  account : 

"  Our  enthusiastic  reception  showed  that  they  were  determined  to  stay. 
The  cavalcade  drew  the  enemy's  fire,  which  emptied  several  saddles — 
among  others,  Mr.  Theodore  Wilson,  correspondent  of  the  New  Yorh 
Ihrald,  being  wounded.  In  reply  our  horse  artillery  opened  on  the  ad- 
vancing Confederates,  but  the  men  behind  the  barricades  lay  still  till  Pick- 
ett's troops  were  within  short  range,  then  they  opened  fire — Custer's  re- 
peating-rifles  pouring  such  a  shower  of  lead  that  nothing  could  stand  up 
against  it.  The  repulse  was  very  quick ;  and  as  the  gray  lines  retired  to 
the  woods  from  which  they  had  so  confidently  advanced,  all  danger  of 
their  taking  Dinwiddie,  or  marching  to  the  left  and  rear  of  our  infantry 
line,  was  over,  at  least  for  the  night." 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  corresj:>ondents  of  the  newspapers  ex- 
posed themselves  on  the  battle-field  that  they  might  be  eye-witnesses  of 
what  was  going  on. 

General  Sheridan  sent  an  officer  to  report  to  General  Grant  what  had 
been  done,  and  that  he  proposed  to  stay  where  he  was  till  forced  to  let  go. 
He  saw,  as  did  General  Meade,  that  Lee  was  doing  just  what  General 
Grant  wanted  him  to  do — leave  his  intrenchments  and  come  out  into  the 
open  field.  Pickett  had  advanced  nearly  four  miles  from  his  line  of  in- 
trenchments, and  was  in  a  false  position. 

General  Meade,  after  hearing  Sheridan's  report,  sent  this  despatch  to 
General  Grant :  "  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Warren  to  go  down  with  his 
whole  corps  and  smash  up  the  force  in  front  of  Sheridan  ?" 

This  the  reply  of  General  Grant :  "  Let  Warren  move  in  the  way  you 
propose,  and  not  stop  for  anything." 

General  Warren,  commanding  the  Fifth  Corps,  was  directed  to  move 
at  once,  and  to  report  to  Sheridan  and  be  under  his  direction.  He  was  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Boisseau,  north  of  Gravelly  Run. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  General  Sheridan  sent  a  de- 
spatch to  General  Warren  directing  him  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  Pickett 
at  daylight.  "You  are  in  rear  of  his  line,"  read  the  despatch, 
"and  almost  on  his  flank.  I  will  hold  on  here.  Possibly 
they  may  attack  Custer  at  daylight ;  if  so,  attack  instantly  and  in  full 
force.  Attack  at  daylight,  anyhow,  and  I  will  make  an  effort  to  get  the 
road  this  side  of  Adams's  house,  and  if  I  do  we  can  capture  the  whole  of 
them." 
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But  this  plan  for  capturing  Pickett  was 
not  to  be  carried  out.  The  Confederate  com- 
mander saw  that  he  was  in  an  isolated  posi- 
tion and  in  danger  from  Warren,  and  before 
daylight  was  retiring  towards  Five  Forks. 
General  Sheridan  was  chagrined,  and  laid  the 
blame  on  General  Warren  for  allowing  Pick- 
ett to  get  past  him  before  attacking.  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  disappointed,  and,  with  Sher- 
idan, thought  that  Warren  did  not  exhibit 
enough  energy.  He  sent  Colonel  Babcock 
with  a  despatch  giving  Sheridan  authority  to 
remove  Warren  from  command  if  he  thought 
best. 

We  are  to  remember  that  General  Grant 
had  matured  a  plan  of  action.  He  saw  that 
the  time  had  come  when  a  blow  could  be 
given  which  would  be  decisive  in  its  results. 
He  was  fearful  that  Johnston,  from  Xorth 
Carolina,  might  appear  at  any  moment  in 
his  own  rear.  We  are  also  to  remember  that 
Sheridan  was  quick  and  energetic  in  all  his 
actions,  and  expected  his  subordinates  to  ex- 
ecute his  orders  promptly  and  with  the  ut- 
most energy.  We  are  not  to  forget,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  General  Warren,  by  his  en- 
ergy, quickness,  and  promptness  at  Gettys- 
burg, without  orders  from  General  Meade, 
had  seized  Little  Round  Top  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  that  through  his  action  that 
battle  had  been  made  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  ("Marching  to  Vic- 
tory," p.  245.)  More  than  this,  we  are  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  General  Warren 
had  been  selected  to  command  the  Fifth 
Corps,  and  that  he  had  done  so  without  cen- 
sure, and  with  ability,  in  all  the  battles  from 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  at  the  Wilder- 
ness to  that  hour.  In  forming  any  judgment 
of  his  conduct,  we  are  to  remember  that  the 
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order  of  Sheridan  was  dated  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  that  it  was 
nearly  five  miles  to  the  headquarters  of  Warren,  and  the  road  knee-deep 
with  mud.  Day  was  breaking  when  the  order  was  received. 
At  that  moment  Pickett  was  falling  back.  Neither  Sheridan 
nor  Grant  knew  what  was  taking  place  in  the  Confederate  lines,  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  beyond  Warren's  power  to  have  prevented  the 
falling  back  of  Pickett. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  I  reached  General  Sheridan's  headquarters 
near  Five  Forks.  The  Confederates  were  behind  their  intrenchments 
along  the  White  Oak  road.  General  Pickett  had  formed  his  line  with 
Mumford's  cavalry,  dismounted,  nearest  Hatcher's  Run,  east  of  Five  Forks; 
then,  in  sequence,  Wallace,  Hansom,  Stewart,  Corse,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee's 
division  of  cavalry.  Rosser  was  in  reserve,  guarding  the  trains  on  the 
Ford  Church  road,  leading  north  to  the  railroad.  General  Warren  came 
up  and  joined  Sheridan,  who  informed  him  as  to  his  plan  of  attack.  Mer- 
ritt,  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  was  to  form  the  left  wing,  and  was 
to  attack  Pickett's  whole  front,  and  to  make  a  feint  of  turning  his  right 
flank.  The  Fifth  Corps  was  to  fall  upon  Pickett's  left.  That  Warren 
might  be  protected  from  any  force  coming  from  the  direction  of  Peters- 
burg, along  the  White  Oak  road,  Mackenzie's  division  of  cavalry  was  to 
cover  his  flank  and  rear.  General  Warren,  after  receiving  his  instructions, 
rode  back  to  his  troops,  which  were  near  Gravelly  Run  Church,  two  miles 
from  Sheridan's  headquarters. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  the  Fifth  Corps  troops  were  in 
position.  Ayres's  division  was  first  engaged,  and  the  battle  at  once  be- 
came a  continuous  roar  of  musketry.  In  one  of  the  New  York  regiments 
four  color-bearers  in  succession  fell,  and  Colonel  Snipes,  in  command,  him- 
self seized  them  and  rallied  his  men. 

Through  the  afternoon  the  dismounted  cavalry  under  Merritt  had  been 
gradually  advancing,  and  now,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  attacked  with  vigor.  In  the  advance  Crawford's  division  became 
separated  from  Ayres's,  and  the  Confederates  for  a  short  time  took  advan- 
tage of  the  mistake ;  but  Crawford  quickly  rectified  it.  Griffin,  farther  out, 
marched  steadily  on,  driving  the  dismounted  Confederate  cavalry  before 
him  till  he  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Young  on  the  Ford  road,  in  Pickett's 
rear.  When  soldiers  in  battle  hear  the  rattling  of  musketry  behind  their 
backs  they  usually  become  nervous,  and  anxious  for  their  own  safety.  So 
it  came  about  that  Pickett's  men,  at  the  angle  of  the  intrenchments  in 
front  of  Ayres's  division,  began  to  be  troubled  when  they  found  that 
Crawford's  and  Griffin's  divisions  were  cutting  off  their  retreat.     They 
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lost  heart  at  the  moment  when  they  needed  the  most  courage,  for  Ayres's 
brigades,  together  with  Devin's  dismounted  cavalry,  suddenly  came  swarm- 
ing over  the  intrenchments,  and  six  thousand  of  Pickett's  men  found 
themselves  prisoners.  Six  cannon  and  thirteen  battle-flags  were  captured. 
Pickett,  with  the  troops  on  his  right,  retreated  towards  the  Appomattox. 
It  was  nearly  dark — too  late  to  permit  pursuit  on  the  part  of  Sheridan. 

General  Grant  was  six  miles  away,  near  Dabney's  Mills,  sitting  on  a 
camp-stool.      He  had  heard  the  volleys   of  musketry,  which   suddenly 
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ceased.  He  knew  that  the  battle  was  over,  but  he  did  not  know  who  was 
victorious.  A  little  later  he  heard  a  cheer  from  the  troops  of  the  Second 
Corps.  A  messenger  was  telling  them  the  news — Col.  Horace  Porter,  who 
had  been  with  Sheridan,  and  who  was  riding  back  to  headquarters.  Gen- 
eral Grant  heard  his  story,  entered  the  tent,  sat  down  at  his  little  writing- 
desk,  and  wrote  these  words,  "Assault  along  the  whole  line."  It  was  a 
message  to  General  Meade.  "  I  have  ordered  everything  to  advance,  to 
prevent  concentration  against  Sheridan,"  his  message  to  President  Lincoln 
at  City  Point.  And  then  despatches  went  flying  over  the  telegraph  wires 
to  the  commanders  of  the  several  corps.  It  was  cheering  news  to  them, 
and  very  enthusiastic  were  their  replies. 
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"  My  troops  will  go  into 
the  enemy's  lines  as  a  hot 
knife  into  melted  butter," 
the  answer  from  General 
Ord. 

"  We  will  make  the  fur 
fly,"  telegraphed  General 
Wright,  commanding  the 
Sixth  Corps. 

"I  believe,"  Grant  tel- 
egraphed to  Meade,  "  that 
with  a  bombardment  be- 
forehand, the  enemy  will 
abandon  his  works." 

"An  attack  is  ordered 
at  four  in  the  morning  at 
three  points  on  the  Peters- 
burg front  —  one  by  the 
Ninth  Corps,  between  the 
Appomattox  and  the  Jeru- 
salem plank  road,  one  west 
of  the  Weldon  road,  and 
the  third  between  that  and 
Hatcher's  Run,"  was  the 
information  to  Sheridan. 

The  time  had  arrived 
when  the  whole  army  was 
to  take  part.  The  hour  for 
which  General  Grant  had 
waited  had  come  at  last,  and 
his  mind  took  in  every  feat- 
ure of  the  situation.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  command,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  cannonade  began ;  and 
through  the  night,  from 
siege-gun,  mortar,  and  field 
artillery,  along  the  entire 
line  from  James  River  to 
the    extreme   left    of   the 
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army,  solid  shot  and  shells  were  hurled  in  showers  upon  the  Confederate 
intrenchments. 

"  Send  up  the  provost  brigade,"  was  Grant's  despatch  sent  to  City 
Point.  The  Sixty-first  Massachusetts,  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  New 
York,  and  other  regiments,  and  Sheridan's  dismounted  cavalry,  were  out 
at  daybreak  and  on  the  march. 

"  Send  up  the  marines  to  guard  the  prisoners,"  was  his  second  de- 
spatch, and  the  blue-jackets  from  the  gunboats,  with  carbines,  were  sent 
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ashore.  The  time  had  come  for  the  mustering  of  every  available  man. 
The  sailors  took  cars  at  City  Point,  and  sang  all  the  way  to  Hatcher's 
Run,  as  if  they  were  having  a  lark. 

The  prisoners  were  stowed  in  the  cars  with  the  sailors  on  top.  "  The 
Johnnies  are  in  the  hold,  and  we  are  on  the  quarter-deck,"  said  the  sailors. 

General  Sheridan,  as  we  have  seen,  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
General  Warren  for  not  having  been  in  position  to  prevent  Pickett's 
escape  from  Dinwiddie,  and  for  not  having  brought  his  troops  into 
position  earlier  than  four  o'clock ;  and  so,  when  the  battle  was  over, 
he  removed  him  from  command,  and  appointed  General  Griffin  in  his 
stead.  It  seemed  to  General  Warren,  and  to  many  others,  an  unwarranted 
act  on  the  part  of  Sheridan — a  cruel  blow  to  one  who  had  commanded 
a  corps,  and  who  had  never  faltered  through  all  the  campaigns  from 
the  Wilderness  to  Five  Forks.  General  Grant  indorsed  the  action  of 
Sheridan.  General  Warren  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry  into  his  own 
conduct,  which  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  till  fourteen  years  later. 

The  verdict  of  history,  1  think,  will  be  that  General  Warren  might 
possibly  have  brought  his  troops  earlier  upon  the  field,  but  that  when 
there  his  assault  was  vigorous  and  effective ;  that  having  won  the  victory, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  Sheridan's  own  reputation  not  to  have  re- 
moved him.  Justice,  magnanimity,  and  generosity  are  virtues  that  never 
fade  away,  but,  like  the  stars,  shine  on  evermore.  He  who  does  not  exer- 
cise them  will  never  have  the  full  sympathy  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  so  the 
action  of  General  Sheridan  in  dismissing  in  disgrace,  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, an  accomplished  and  able  subordinate,  who  had  rendered  the  countiy 
faithful  service,  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  his  own  true 
greatness. 

The  battle  of  Five  Forks  was  not  a  sanguinary  conflict  —  the  killed 
and  wounded  numbered  far  less  than  on  many  other  fields — but  it  was 
momentous  in  its  results,  and  so  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BREAKING   UP   OF  THE   REBELLION. 

GENERAL  LEE  was  at  his  headquarters  in  Petersburg.  He  was  in 
trouble,  for  he  had  lost  six  thousand  men,  and  in  a  few  hours  Sher- 
idan would  be  tearing  up  the  rails  of  the  South  Side  Railroad.  He  sent  a 
message  to  General  Longstreet,  who  was  in  command  north  of  the  James, 
to  hurry  to  Petersburg  with  Field's  division.  The  Confederates  had  three 
pontoon-bridges  crossing  the  stream  —  one  at  Warwick's,  one  at  Wilton's 
farm,  and  the  third  at  Chapin's  Bluff.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when 
the  telegraph  operator  handed  Longstreet  a  despatch  from  General  Lee. (') 
An  hour  later  Field's  division  had  broken  camp,  and  the  men  were  tramp- 
ing by  the  light  of  the  moon  across  the  James,  Longstreet  and  his  staff 
leading  the  column. 

Let  us  look  at  Lee's  lines  at  midnight  on  Saturday.     Johnson,  Pickett, 

Wise,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  cavalry  are  retreating  towards  the  Appomattox, 

beyond  Hatcher's  Run ;  A.  P.  Hill  is  holding  the  line  east  of 
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the  run  ;  Gordon  occupies  the  fortifications  from  the  Jerusa- 
lem road  to  the  Appomattox ;  Longstreet  is  hastening  down  from  Rich- 
mond ;  Ewell  is  north  of  the  James,  commanding  the  troops  still  in  the 
trenches.  In  Richmond  the  church-bells  are  ringing,  and  the  citizen  sol- 
diers— the  clerks  in  the  several  departments — are  hurrying  on  their  clothes 
and  hastening  to  the  breastworks  to  take  the  place  of  the  departing  troops.  (2) 
Through  the  night  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade  has  been  heard  by  the 
people  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  who  are  fearful  that  a  crisis  is  ap- 
proaching. Ever  since  the  failure  of  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  to 
bring  about  peace,  they  have  seen  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when, 
in  all  probability,  Richmond  would  be  evacuated.  Mrs.  Davis,  wife  of  the 
President,  with  her  children,  has  left  the  city.  This  the  observation  of  a 
citizen— the  entry  in  his  diary  :  "  Mrs.  President  Davis  has  left  the  city 
for  the  south.  I  believe  it  is  her  purpose  to  go  no  farther  at  present  than 
Charlotte,  K  C— rear  of  Sherman.  Mrs.  Davis  sold  nearly  all  her  mova- 
bles, including  presents;  she  sent  them  to  different  auction-rooms." (3) 
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The  people  of  Richmond,  when  they  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning,  did  not  know  of  the  disaster  that  had  fallen  upon  Lee  at  Five 
Forks.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Jefferson  Davis  or  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge  had  been  informed  of  it.  They  only  knew 
that  there  had  been  a  battle ;  that  the  Union  artillery  had  been  thundering 
through  the  night.  They  were  not  specially  alarmed  when  the  bells  rang 
for  the  citizen  soldiers  to  assemble,  for  many  times  had  they  been  so  sum- 
moned. 

It  does  not  appear  that  General  Lee  on  Sunday  morning  saw  that  he 
must  leave  his  intrenchments ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to  continue 
the  struggle  where  he  was,  and  thought  that  by  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  Longstreet's  and  A.  P.  Hill's  troops  he  could  fold  back  Sheridan 
and  regain  what  had  been  lost.f4) 

Through  the  night  the  Union  soldiers,  cheered  by  the  news  from  Sher- 
idan, were  preparing  for  the  assault  ordered  by  General  Grant.  The  moon 
had  gone  down,  and  the  daylight  was  just  appearing,  when  the  troops  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  fixed  their  bayonets  for  the  assault.  General  Willcox, 
near  the  Appomattox,  was  to  make  a  demonstration  to  deceive  the  Con- 
federates, while  Hartranft's  division,  north  of  the  Jerusalem  plank  road, 
and  Potter's,  south  of  it,  were  to  make  the  real  assault.  The  troops  knew 
that  there  was  abatis  to  be  cut  away  before  they  could  gain  the  intrench- 
ments, and  so  we  see  men  with  axes  ready  to  run  ahead  at  a  given  signal 
and  do  the  work  assigned  them. 

The  hands  of  the  watch  moved  on  to  the  appointed  minute — half-past 
four.  In  a  moment  the  troops  were  upon  the  pickets  of  the  enemy,  seiz- 
ing them  as  prisoners.  Then  the  clattering  of  axes,  the  flaming  of  cannon, 
flashing  of  muskets,  bursting  of  shells ;  but  a  few  moments  later  they  are 
leaping  over  the  breastworks,  seizing  twelve  cannon  and  capturing  eight 
hundred  men.  The  outer  line  of  Lee's  defences  had  been  carried,  but 
there  was  an  inner  line,  which  General  Parke  did  not  think  it  best  to 
assault. 

The  Sixth  Corps,  beyond  the  Weldon  Railroad,  was  in  position.  The 
uproar  of  the  battle  east  of  Petersburg  stimulated  the  men.  They  stood 
in  silence,  waiting  for  the  signal.  The  Confederates  were  not  asleep,  but 
were  expecting  a  battle,  and  the  breastworks  became  a  line  of  light  in  an 
instant ;  but  the  Union  troops  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  fortification, 
the  Confederates  abandoning  their  cannon  and  fleeing  towards  Petersburg. 

By  sending  Sheridan  to  Five  Forks  General  Grant  had  opened,  as  it 
were,  a  back  door.  It  was  not  possible  for  General  Lee  to  retrieve  the 
disaster.     He  could  not  regain  that  position.     He  had  no  reserve  troops 
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to  strengthen  his  lines.     Without  doubt  the  loss  of  Five  Forks  had  a  dis- 
piriting effect  upon  his  army. 

The  Second  Corps,  through  the  night,  had  been  working  nearer  to  the 
enemy's  intrenchments.  General  Humphreys,  at  six  o'clock,  assaulted  the 
fortifications  along  Hatcher's  Run,  south-west  of  Petersburg,  capturing 
them,  taking  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  three  guns.  Sheridan  was 
advancing  at  the  same  moment  from  Five  Forks,  and  so  the  whole  army 
south  of  the  Appomattox  was  closing  upon  Petersburg. 

As  I  watched  the  movements  of  the  different  corps,  and  saw  the  white 
battle-clouds  rising  along  the  lines  as  they  moved  on,  I  thought  of  the 
fishermen  who  draw  their  seines  to  the  shore.  Willcox,  east  of  Peters- 
burg, on  the  banks  of  the  Appomattox,  was  holding  fast  to  one  end,  while 
Parke,  with  the  other  divisions  of  that  corps,  and  Wright,  Ord,  Humphreys, 
and  Sheridan  were  drawing  it  closer  around  the  doomed  army  of  General 
Lee.  I  hastened  east  in  season  to  see  the  last  assault  of  the  da}7 — the  at- 
tack upon  forts  Mahone  and  Gregg,  two  strong  works  in  the  interior  line 
of  intrenchments. 

It  was  by  the  troops  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  the  column  of  brigades,  as 
they  moved  on,  receiving  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  cannon  and  the  vol- 
leys of  musketry.  Men  dropped,  but  the  gap  in  the  ranks  closed,  and 
then  came  a  hurrah,  distinct  and  clear  above  the  din  of  battle,  as  the 
troops  swarmed  over  the  breastworks  of  Fort  Mahone.  Then  the  din  died 
away,  and  the  sulphurous  cloud  disappeared,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  waving  in  the  sunlight.  There  was  a  longer  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Fort  Gregg,  which  was  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame,  in  which 
the  troops  were  lost  from  sight.  Men  fired  into  each  other's  faces,  made 
deadly  stabs  with  the  bayonet,  beat  out  the  brains  of  those  opposing  them 
with  the  butts  of  their  muskets.  There  were  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred Confederates  in  Fort  Gregg,  of  whom  fifty-seven  were  killed,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  taken  prisoner.  The  cannon  in  the  fort  were  turned 
upon  Fort  Baldwin,  the  next  in  the  line  of  defence,  and  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered. 

A  little  before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General  Grant  sent  this 
despatch  to  President  Lincoln  at  City  Point:  "The  whole  captures  since 
the  army  started  out  gunning  will  not  amount  to  less  than  twelve  thousand, 
and  probably  fifty  pieces  of  artillery."  (5) 

This  is  but  an  outline  of  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  day.  The 
sun  of  this  eventful  Sunday  went  down  with  the  army  intact  from  the 
Appomattox  east  of  Petersburg  round  to  the  same  stream  west  of  it.  The 
troops  had  been  under  arms  eighteen  hours,  had  won  victory  after  victory, 
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and  were  in  position  to  renew  the  contest  in  the  morning,  provided  Gen- 
eral Lee  should  attempt  to  remain. 

During  the  battle  of  Saturday  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  one  of  General  Lee's 
most  efficient  officers,  had  come  unwittingly  upon  a  dozen  or  more  Union 
soldiers.  He  ordered  them  to  surrender;  their  answer  was  a  volley  of 
musketry,  and  he  reeled  from  his  horse,  instantly  killed.  General  Lee 
keenly  felt  the  loss.  But  had  he  escaped  it  would  have  made  little  differ- 
ence in  the  final  result,  for  no  man  could  have  turned  back  the  hour  of 
doom  that  had  come  to  the  Confederacy. 

Let  us  go  into  Richmond  on  this  Sunday  morning.  The  church- 
bells  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  have  called  the  citizen  soldiers  to  the 
breastworks,  and  at  ten  o'clock  they  swing  again  in  their  belfries  invit- 
ing the  people  to  worship,  and  old  men,  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  and  women  in  mourning  for  husbands  and  sons  laid  to  rest  upon 
the  battle-fields,  obey  the  summons,  having  no  knowledge  of  what  had  oc- 
curred at  Five  Forks,  or  what  was  going  on  around  Petersburg.  The 
latest  information  was  of  the  assault  of  Gordon  upon  Fort  Steadman. 
"The  morning  train,"  writes  a  Confederate  historian  (fl)  "the  day  before, 
brought  from  Petersburg  the  wonderful  rumor  that  General  Lee  had 
made  a  night  attack,  in  which  he  had  crushed  the  enemy  along  his  whole 
line." 

The  newspapers  had  published  the  news,  and  nothing  was  said  of  the 
retakino-  of  the  fort  and  the  disastrous  result  to  Lee  —  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men.  No  despatch  had  been  received  in  regard  to  the  loss  of 
Five  Forks.  It  was  known  that  General  Longstreet,  with  Field's  division, 
had  gone  to  Petersburg  during  the  night;  but  many  times  during  the  siege 
troops  had  been  hurried  from  one  part  of  the  line  to  another. 

General  Breckinridge  was  in  his  office  in  the  War  Department.  The 
bells  had  ceased  their  swinging,  the  choirs  were  singing  their  hymns,  the 
melody  and  harmony  floating  out  upon  the  air.  Those  who  listened  could 
hear  far  away  beyond  the  James  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade.  They  had 
heard  it  many  times;  it  was  an  old  familiar  sound.  The  telegraph  was 
clicking  in  the  War  Department,  and  this  was  the  message  that  came  from 
General  Lee : 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  abandon  our  position  to- 
night, or  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  in  the  morning." (7) 

Jefferson  Davis  was  attending  worship  in  St.  Paul's  Church  when  the 
despatch  was  placed  in  his  hands.  The  congregation  saw  him  read  it,  and 
then  with  a  quick  movement  leave  the  church.  Other  people  left — so 
many,  and  with  such   concern   on   their  faces,  that  the  rector,  Eev.  Mr. 
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Minegerode,  abruptly  concluded 
the  service.  Richmond  to  be 
evacuated  !  People  were  aston- 
ished. There  was  hurrying  here 
and  there.  One  who  was  there 
has  pictured  the  scenes  : 

"  As  the  day  wore  on  clatter 
and  bustle  in  the  streets  denoted 
the  progress  of  the  evacuation, 
and  convinced  those  who  had 
been  incredulous  of  its  reality. 
The  disorder  increased  each  hour. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with 
fugitives  making  their  way  to  the 
railroad  depots  ;  pale  women  and 
little  shoeless  children  struggled 
in  the  crowd  ;  oaths  and  blas- 
phemous shouts  smote  the  ear. 
Wagons  were  being  hastily  load- 
ed at  the  departments  with  box- 
es and  trunks,  and  driven  to  the 
Danville  depot.  In  the  afternoon 
a  special  train  carried  from  Rich- 
mond President  Davis  and  some 
of  his  Cabinet.  At  the  depart- 
ments all  was  confusion  ;  there 
was  no  system,  no  answer  to  in- 
quiries ;  important  officers  were 
invisible,  and  every  one  felt  like 
taking  care  of  himself.  Outside 
of  the  mass  of  hurrying  fugitives 
there  were  collected  here  and 
there  mean-visaged  crowds,  gen- 
erally around  the  commissary  de- 
pots ;  they  had  already  scented 
the  prey  ;  they  were  of  that  bru- 
tal and  riotous  element  that  re- 
venges itself  on  all  communities 
in  a  time  of  great  misfortune."  (3) 
The  railroad  leading  to  Dan- 
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ville  and  the  James  River  Canal  were  the  only  avenues  by  which  the  Con- 
federate Government  could  leave  the  city.  Coaches,  wagons,  carts,  ve- 
hicles of  every  description  were  brought  into  .use.  It  was  the  harvest-time 
for  hackmen,  who  could  demand  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  fare ;  but  the 
Confederate  money  would  soon  be  of  no  more  account  in  trade  than  the 
last  year's  leaves  of  the  forest.  At  the  railroad  there  was  a  pile  of  boxes, 
chests,  trunks,  valises,  carpet-bags  —  filled  with  documents  from  the  de- 
partments, and  the  private  baggage  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  of  gentlemen  not  in  public  life ;  a  crowd  of  excited  men 
red  in  the  face  and  perspiring  as  never  before ;  women  with  dishevelled 
hair,  unmindful  of  their  wardrobes,  wringing  their  hands  and  adding  to 
the  confusion  by  their  lamentations;  children  lost  in  the  crowd  and  cry- 
ing for  parents ;  sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets  guarding  the  entrances  to 
the  train,  pushing  back  all  except  the  privileged  few,  giving  precedence  to 
Jefferson  Davis  and  the  high  officials  of  Government. 

Within  pistol-shot  of  the  executive  mansion  stood  a  dark  and  gloomy 
building  with  iron-riveted  door  and  grated  windows,  the  prison-house  of 
the  slave-trader  Mr.  Lumpkin.  Out  from  its  cells  came  a  gang  of  slaves — 
fifty  or  more  men,  women,  and  children  with  clanking  chains — the  last 
slave-coffle  of  the  Confederacy,  the  last  vestige  of  its  corner-stone,  of  the 
institution  for  the  preservation  of  which  the  war  had  been  inaugurated. 
Down  to  the  train  marched  the  slave-gang,  but  there  was  no  place  for 
slave-driver  Lumpkin  in  the  car,  or  upon  the  train  which  was  to  bear 
the  President  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  capital,  with  several  million 
dollars  in  gold,  packed  in  nail-casks  from  a  hardware  store— the  gold  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Those  bodies  and  souls  owned  by  Mr.  Lumpkin 
would  have  commanded  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  market  a  few  days 
before,  but  with  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun  they  will  not  be  worth  a 
cent  to  him.  In  the  turmoil  of  the  night  the  "corner-stone"  will  crum- 
ble to  dust.  The  sun  goes  down,  and  the  train  with  the  President  and 
his  secretaries,  several  doctors  of  divinity,  who  have  preached  eloquently 
in  support  of  slavery  as  an  institution  divinely  ordained  by  Almighty 
God  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  moves  out  from  the  station,  leav- 
ing a  struggling,  panic-stricken  crowd  behind.  In  the  Sunday  evening 
twilight  the  governor  of  the  State,  William  Smith,  and  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  hasten  to  the  upper  basin  of  the  James  River  Canal,  and 
embark  on  canal-boats  for  Lynchburg.  On  all  the  roads  leading  north  and 
west  were  processions  of  carts,  carriages,  wagons,  men  and  women  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot  carrying  huge  bundles,  scarcely  knowing  whither  they 
are  bound  or  where  they  can  find  a  resting-place,  fleeing  in  terror  from 
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the  imagined  atrocities  which  would  fall  upon  the  city  with  the  coining 
in  of  the  Union  troops. 

Little  did  the  panic-stricken  multitude  forecast  what  was  about  to  take 
place — that  those  from  whom  they  were  to  suffer  greatest  loss  were  those 
whom  they  had  implicitly  trusted  ;  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  were  not 
coming  to  destroy,  but  to  save,  to  be  their  true  friends  in  the  hour  of  their 
calamity.  General  Ewell  had  been  placed  in  command  in  Richmond,  with 
orders  to  withdraw  his  troops  during  the  night,  destroy  the  iron-clads  in 
the  river,  set  the  great  warehouses  filled  with  tobacco  on  fire,  that  it  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  army,  and  burn  the  bridges.  One 
who  remained  in  Richmond,  and  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  what  was 
going  on,  says :  "  To  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederate  force  on  the  north 
side  of  James  River,  under  General  Ewell,  had  been  left  the  duty  of  blow- 
ing up  the  iron-clad  vessels  in  the  James,  and  destroying  the  three  bridges 
that  spanned  that  river.  General  Ewell,  obeying  the  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions, had  issued  orders  to  fire  the  four  principal  tobacco  warehouses  of 
the  city ;  one  of  them,  the  Ilaxall,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
side  by  side  with  the  Gallego  flour- mills,  just  in  a  position  from  which 
a  conflagration  might  extend  to  the  business  portion  of  Richmond.  In 
vain  Mayor  Mayo  and  a  committee  of  citizens  had  remonstrated  against 
this  reckless  military  order.  The  warehouses  were  fired  ;  the  flames  seized 
on  the  neighboring  buildings,  and  soon  involved  a  wide  area ;  the  con- 
flagration passed  rapidly  beyond  control ;  and  in  this  mad  fire,  this  wild, 
unnecessary  destruction  of  their  property,  the  citizens  of  Richmond  had 
a  fitting  souvenir  of  the  impudence  and  recklessness  of  the  departing 
administration."  (9) 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  order  to  Ewell  was  issued  by  General 
Breckinridge,  Secretary  of  War,  President  Davis,  or  Adjutant -General 
Cooper;  but  in  all  probability  General  Ewell  received  his  instructions 
from  one  of  them,  and  he  executed  it  regardless  of  what  might  come  of 
it.  History  will  hold  one  of  the  three  as  responsible  for  the  horrors  of 
the  night. 

A  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army  has  portrayed  the  events  as  he  saw 
them  :  "  The  adjutant-general  informed  me  that  the  general  did  not  in- 
tend to  leave  till  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  it  was  then  but 
two,  I  gained  permission  to  stroll  uptown.  No  large  body  of  troops  had 
yet  passed  through  the  city,  but  the  wagons  had  been  moving  all  night« 
and  the  artillery  was  then  rumbling  over  the  stones,  while  squads  of  men 
were  straggling  in  every  direction — some  few  in  discharge  of  duty,  but 
many  more  in  pursuit  of  plunder.     As  I  passed  the  old  market -house  1 
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met  a  tall  fellow  with  both  arms  full  of  sticks  of  candy,  dropping  part  of 
his  sweet  burden  at  every  step.  '  Stranger,'  said  he, '  have  you  got  a  sweet 
tooth?  Then  go  up  to  Antoni's  and  get  your  bellyful,  all  for  nothing.' 
I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  store  of  the  principal  Richmond  confection- 
er on  Main  Street,  near  the  American  Hotel.  A  squad  of  soldiers,  led  by 
ill-disposed  citizens,  had  demanded  admittance,  and  upon  being  refused  by 
the  proprietor  the  door  had  been  broken  down.  On  discovering  that  he 
was  to  lose  his  wares  the  merchant  dealt  out  all  his  sweetmeats.  When 
I  reached  the  scene  of  the  riot  he  stood  upon  the  counter  surveying  with 
gloomy  countenance  the  ruins  of  his  stock.  Broken  glassware,  candy, 
oranges,  cakes  and  jellies,  fancy  goods  and  children's  toys  had  been  tram- 
pled underfoot.  A  by-stander  gave  me  about  a  pound  of  cream  candy, 
which  I  crammed  into  my  coat-pockets,  and  walked  off  well  satisfied,  ex- 
pecting to  sell  it  for  a.  good  sum  in  the  country.  I  had  just  stepped  out 
upon  the  pavement,  when  I  saw  about  a  dozen  men  walking  rapidly  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  They  seemed  to  be  soldiers,  but  only  two 
or  three  carried  muskets.  They  seemed  to  be  much  excited.  'Show  us 
a  shoe  store !  a  hat  store !  Let  us  make  a  raid  on  the  speculators !'  they 
shouted.  Just  as  I  joined  them  some  one  shouted :  '  Here  is  a  hat  store  ! 
Who  is  for  a  new  head-gear?'  We  were  in  front  of  the  establishment  of 
J.  Dooley,  the  largest  hat  manufacturer  in  the  city.  Two  men,  seizing  the 
door-knobs,  shook  them  fiercely.  Others  kicked  and  banged  the  window- 
shutters.  In  the  confusion  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  sounding  as  if 
from  the  window  directly  above  the  door.  The  soldiers  now  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  themselves  aggrieved,  and  became  more  determined. 
Three  sturdy  fellows  advanced  and  commenced  a  series  of  rapid  blows  with 
the  butts  of  their  muskets.  The  point  was  gained.  Instantly  there  was  a 
rush,  and  with  a  yell  one  man  cleared  the  breach.  Turning  on  a  full 
blaze  of  gas,  he  ran  to  the  shelves  to  make  his  choice,  but  ere  this  was  ac- 
complished a  dozen  men  were  in  the  room.  At  the  risk  of  torn  breeches 
and  bleeding  fingers  I  crawled  over  the  broken  glass.  Hats,  caps,  beavers, 
military  and  civic,  were  kicked  from  one  room  to  another.  My  choice  was 
soon  made,  and  with  an  artillery  and  navy  cap,  and  a  parson's  beaver,  I 
elbowed  my  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  door.  By  the  time  I  reached  it 
my  navy  cap  had  been  trampled  underfoot,  and  when  I  gained  the  street 
the  beaver  alone  remained.  I  kicked  my  plunder  into  the  street,  and 
turned  away  in  disgust.  As  I  did  so  a  citizen  passed  me  with  his  arms  full 
of  hats  and  caps. 

"  '  It  is  every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  for  us  all  to-night,'  he  said. 

"  '  How  many  have  you  V  1  asked. 
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"  '  Fifteen  hats  and  three  caps.' 

" '  Yon  might  spare  a  few  to  a  soldier.' 

"'What!  haven't  yon  any?' 

"Without  another  word  he  handed  me  an  artillery  cap  covered  with 
gilt,  and  a  splendid  'Kossuth,'  which  would  have  brought  at  least  three 
hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  scrip. 

"  I  passed  by  a  jeweller's  store.  His  shelves  were  empty,  and  the  brok- 
en glass  and  mashed  wood-work  told  me  that  it  had  been  done  by  violence. 
I  turned  into  Thirteenth  Street,  and  from  thence  into  Gary,  when  a  strono- 
odor  of  whiskey  greeted  my  nasal  organ.  Just  before  me  a  voice  cried, 
'  Look  out  below !'  And  a  moment  after  a  barrel  of  whiskey  was  hurled 
from  the  third  story  of  a  warehouse  used  as  a  commissary  store.  It  was 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  pavement,  the  liquor  running  in  streams  down 
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the  gutter.  A  crowd  was  gathered  around  the  door  of  the  medical  pur- 
veyor's office,  where  stood  a  guard  with  fixed  bayonets.  From  this  build- 
ing barrels  of  liquor  were  rolled  into  the  streets  and  knocked  to  pieces. 
The  streets  literally  ran  with  whiskey.  A  lieutenant  informed  me  that  it 
was  to  prevent  the  Yankees  from  getting  tight  when  they  should  enter  the 
cit}\  Unfortunately,  the  Confederate  officers  were  allowed  full  liberty 
to  fill  their  canteens,  or  the  offence  was  winked  at.  Many  of  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  night  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Drunken  officers 
were  unable  to  maintain  any  authority  over  the  excited  men,  who  roamed 
at,  will  over  the  city."(10) 

Citizens  who  could  not  get  away,  during  these  scenes  of  pillage  were 
secreting  their  plate  and  money  in  out-of-the-way  places,  in  expectation 
that  when  the  Union  troops  entered  every  house  would  be  searched  and 
robbed ;  but  there  was  to  be  a  marked  contrast  between  the  action  and 
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demeanor  of  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing  troops.     The  writer  already 
quoted  gives  this  picture  of  the  departure  of  the  Confederates : 

"Mounting  our  horses,  we  rode  off  towards  Mayo's  Bridge,  which 
crosses  the  James  from  Fourteenth  Street.  We  halted  on  the  Richmond 
side  while  long  trains  of  wagons,  artillery,  and  straggling  men  of  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  passed  over.  .  .  .  Barrels  of  tar  were  now  placed  at  inter- 
vals from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  bridge,  and  camphene  and  turpentine 
were  spread  over  the  planks.  While  our  officers  were  superintending  this 
the  column  of  infantry  made  its  appearance,  and  at  half-past  four  began 
to  cross.  Custis  Lee's  division  came  first,  many  of  the  men  singing  at  the 
top  of  their  voice,  others  joking,  but  the  majority  tramped  on  silently, 
evidently  depressed  by  the  great  disaster.  Lee's  forces  were  about  forty- 
five  minutes  in  passing,  and  then  came  Kershaw's  division — a  much  larger 
body  of  troops.  Old  women  and  girls  were  constantly  passing  and  repass- 
ing the  bridge,  their  backs  bending  low  beneath  the  weight  of  heavy  sacks 
of  flour,  meal,  sugar,  bolts  of  cloth,  and  cotton  goods.  Some  loaded  their 
carts  with  plunder;  some  returned  again  with  their  wheelbarrows;  while 
many  more  were  rolling  barrels  of  bread-stuff  or  meat.  From  a  warehouse 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  large  quantities  of  gray  cloth  were  given  out  to 
citizens,  but  soldiers  were  refused  even  a  yard,  although  many  took  it  by 
force.  .  .  .  While  Kershaw's  division  was  passing  the  bridge  General  Ewell 
came  over  from  Richmond.  The  appearance  of  this  distinguished  veteran 
was  by  no  means  prepossessing  as  he  sat  on  his  horse,  with  his  old  black 
hat  pulled  over  his  brows,  rising  to  a  peak  at  the  top,  with  firmly  com- 
pressed lips,  and  a  little  keen  eye  glancing  from  point  to  point  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  He  rode  an  old  gray  horse,  wearing  a  faded  cloak,  and 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  stout  walking-stick.  His  manner  of  speaking  was 
short,  and  indeed  rather  rude,  though  the  latter,  of  course,  was  uninten- 
tional. Shortly  after  I  recognized  the  well-known  form  of  Gen.  J.  C. 
Breckinridge  crossing  the  bridge.  He,  too,  halted  and  reviewed  for  a  few 
moments  the  passing  troops.  He  wore  a  suit  of  plain  black,  with  a  short 
cape,  or  talma,  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  attended  by  several 
officers  in  dress-uniform.  My  soldiers  recognized  the  familiar  face  of  '  Old 
Breck,'  and  acknowledged  his  presence  by  hearty  cheers,  which  the  Secre- 
tary returned  by  touching  his  cap.  ...  At  length  the  last  straggler  crossed, 
and,  as  delay  wras  now  deemed  dangerous,  the  order  to  fire  the  bridge  was 
given,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  structure  was  enveloped  in  a  broad 
sheet  of  flame.  We  still  lingered  to  view  for  the  last  time  the  Confeder- 
ate capital.  With  what  intense  sadness  did  we  view  the  beautiful  city  in 
the  defence  of  which  so  many  precious  lives  had  been  sacrificed  ;  for  the 
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capture  of  which  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  men  had  been  thrust 
forward  by  a  people  anxious  for  its  subjugation,  and  determined  in  their 
purpose  to  occupy  it  though  the  James  should  run  with  blood.  The  point 
had  been  gained.  There  she  stood,  with  not  an  armed  soldier  within  her 
limits,  waiting  for  the  entrance  of  the  conquerors.  Oh,  how  many  hearts 
were  at  that  hour  swelling  with  anxiety  to  know  their  fate!  How  many 
tears  were  shed  by  Southern  matrons  and  Southern  maids  as  they  dwelt 
upon  the  unhappy  termination  of  the  four  years'  siege!  How  many  pray- 
ers were  ascending  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  those  left  to  the  uncertain  mercy 
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RAISING  THE   STARS   AND   STRIPES  OVER  THE   CUSTOM-HOUSE   IN   PETERSBURG. 


of  the  victors!  Their  protectors  had  left  them.  Fathers,  brothers,  hus- 
bands, and  lovers  were  now  far  away,  marching  southward  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Confederacy. 

"As  we  mounted  our  horses  flames  suddenly  burst  from  the  windows 
and  roof  of  one  of  the  tallest  buildings.  Haxall's  mills  were  burning,  and 
a  moment  after  we  perceived  that  Crenshaw's  mills  and  a  great  tobacco 
warehouse  were  wrapped  in  flames.  The  laboratory  was  now  on  fire,  and 
explosion  followed  explosion  in  quick  succession."  (") 

I  was  awakened  on  this  Sunday  morning  by  a  roar  of  thunder  —  the 
blowing  up  of  the  iron-clad  rams  of  the  Confederates  in  James  River.  I 
comprehended  its  meaning,  as  did  every  soldier  in  the  army.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  I  was  exploring  the  Confederate  intrench  men  ts  east  of  Peters- 
burg. The  Union  troops  were  already  in  column  entering  the  city,  raising 
the  flag  over  the  Custom-house  and  other  buildings.  President  Lincoln 
came  from  City  Point  in  the  cars.  General  Grant  had  horses  and  an  escort 
waiting  for  him  at  Meade's  station  on  the  military  railroad.      I  had  talked 
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with  him  a  day  or  two  before.  He  was  careworn  then,  but  on  this  morn- 
ing there  was  cheerfulness  in  his  face  so  marked  that  memory  went  back 
to  my  first  interview  with  him  in  his  own  home  in  Springfield,  the  day 
after  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  in  1860.  The  troops  cheered  him 
as  they  moved  on  with  swinging  step. 

Through  the  ni«;ht  the  Confederates  had  been  on  the  move.  There 
had  been  a  ceaseless  rumbling  of  cars  upon  the  railroad,  and  of  wagons 
across  the  bridges  spanning  the  Appomattox.  General  Lee  was  on  his  way 
towards  Amelia  Court-house.  The  blow  at  Five  Forks  had  fallen  so  sud- 
denly that  he  had  not  had  time  to  distribute  rations,  and  the  Confederate 
troops  had  only  two  days'  supply  in  their  haversacks  to  begin  the  retreat. 
He  had  directed  that  the  railroad  trains  from  Richmond  should  carry  sup- 
plies to  that  point,  but  the  Confederate  Government  had  seized  the  trains. 
Jefferson  Davis  had  his  own  carriages  and  horses  upon  a  platform  Car, 
while  his  secretaries  and  their  families,  with  trunks,  boxes,  and  packages  of 
movables,  occupied  the  space  in  the  freight  cars,  together  with  the  gold 
belonging  to  the  Confederacy  and  the  banks  of  Richmond.  During  the 
night  the  tobacco  warehouses  of  Petersburg  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke  rose  heavenward.  General  Lee  had  destroyed  the  bridges 
across  the  Appomattox,  which  made  little  difference  to  General  Grant, 
who  had  foreseen  the  line  of  retreat  which  Lee  would  be  forced  to  take, 
and  had  issued  his  orders  accordingly.  After  a  hasty  survey  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Petersburg,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Richmond,  riding  solitary 
and  alone  from  City  Point,  entering  it  by  the  New  Market  road,  over- 
taking a  division  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps.  The  city  was  a  sea  of  fire 
— eight  hundred  houses  in  flames.  On  Main  Street  I  came  upon  a  com- 
pany of  negro  soldiers  who  had  stacked  their  guns,  and  were  manning 
a  fire-engine  to  stay  the  flames.  I  dismounted  from  my  horse  at  the 
Spotswood  Hotel.  No  one  welcomed  me.  The  clerk  was  walking  in  the 
deserted  hall,  looking  out  upon  the  surging  flames.  "Can  I  have  a  room  ?" 
"  You  can  have  the  whole  hotel,  but  you  will  be  burned  out  in  a  very  few 
minutes,"  he  said.  Upon  the  desk  lay  the  open  register,  with  a  long  list 
of  names  with  the  prefix  of  Colonel,  Major,  Captain,  and  affix  C.S.A.  I 
wrote  my  own — the  first  from  the  "  foreign  country,"  as  the  newspapers 
of  Richmond  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  United  States.  Ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  I  took  possession  of  a  commodious  room  and  looked  out 
upon  the  scene.  The  flames  were  at  that  moment  leaping  from  the  win- 
dows of  a  building  so  near  that  I  could  have  tossed  a  biscuit  across  the 
intervening  space.  From  the  arsenal,  near  the  James,  came  explosions 
from  bursting  shells. (12)     AVe  are  to  remember  that  the  fire  had  not  been 
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kindled  by  Union  troops,  but  by  the  orders  of  some  one  connected  with 
the  Confederate  Government.  The  flames  had  been  lighted  to  prevent  a 
few  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Union  army,  and  in  consequence  the  heart  of  the  city  was  being  eaten 
out,  and  only  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Union  troops  was  the  remaining 
portion  saved.  I  walked  to  the  Capitol,  in  which  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress had  held  its  deliberations.  The  surrounding  grounds  were  piled  with 
furniture  brought  from  the  burning  houses.  Old  men,  leaning  heavily 
upon  their  staves,  weeping  women,  haggard  and  woe-begone,  barefooted 
children  were  there,  enduring  untold  agonies.  The  cause  which  they  had 
espoused  had  gone  down  never  to  rise  again,  the  army  that  had  defended 
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them  was  in  flight,  their  houses  heaps  of  ashes.  Where  for  them  food  and 
shelter?  Where  for  them  sympathy,  compassion,  and  relief?  Negro 
troops — men  who  had  been  sold  on  the  auction-block — who  had  been  in- 
mates of  Lumpkin's  prison — with  shouldered  muskets  were  guarding  them 
from  pillage,  or  working  the  fire-engines  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Mili- 
tary order  reigned.  No  soldier,  white  or  colored,  became  a  plunderer  ; 
no  maiden  had  occasion  to  resent  insult  or  rudeness.  Above  the  Capitol 
waved  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  placed  there  by  Private  Duncan,  of  the  Ninth 
Vermont  Regiment  of  Infantry.  (13) 

All  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city — the  banks,  insurance-offices, 
28 
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depots,  bridges,  fonnderies,  flouring-mills,  workshops,  churches,  dwellings 
of  the  poor — thirty  squares— were  on  fire. 

In  the  outskirts,  on  the  Mechanicsville  road,  was  the  almshouse,  filled 
with  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  halt,  poor,  sick,  bedridden  creatures.  Ten 
rods  distant  was  a  magazine  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  kegs  of  powder, 
of  little  value  to  a  victorious  army  with  full  supplies  of  ammunition,  which 
might  have  been  rolled  into  the  creek  near  at  hand,  but  the  order  to  blow 
up  the  magazines  was  peremptory  and  must  be  executed. 

"  We  give  you  fifteen  minutes  to  get  out  of  the  way,"  was  the  sole  no- 
tice to  that  crowd  of  helpless  beings,  lying  in  their  cots,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  They  begged  it  might  not  be  done,  but  their  cries  were  in 
vain.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  matter  was  inexorable.  The  inmates 
ran  in  terror  from  the  spot  to  seek  shelter  in  the  ravines ;  those  who  could 
not  run  rent  the  air  with  their  shrieks.  The  match  was  applied.  The 
concussion  crushed  in  the  side  of  the  house  as  if  it  had  been  pasteboard. 
Bricks,  stones,  timbers,  beams,  and  boards  were  whirled  through  the  air. 
Trees  were  twisted  off  like  withes  in  the  hands  of  a  giant.  The  dozen 
poor  creatures  whose  infirmities  prevented  their  leaving  the  house  were 
horribly  mangled';  and  when  the  fugitives  who  had  sought  shelter  in  the 
fields  returned  to  the  ruins,  they  found  only  the  remains  of  their  fellow- 
inmates. 

It. was  a  little  past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Major  Ather- 
ton  H.  Stevens,  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalry  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Army  Corps,  reconnoitred  the  Confederate  lines  east  of  the  city.  He 
found  the  intrenchments  evacuated  and  the  guns  spiked.  A  mile  and  a 
half  out  from  the  city  he  met  a  carriage  containing  the  Mayor  and  Judge 
Meredith,  of  the  Confederate  States  Court,  tendering  the  surrender  of 
Richmond.  The  cavalry  moved  on,  two  companies  in  column.  Major 
Stevens  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  ascended  the  roof,  pulled  down  the 
State  flag,  which  was  flying,  and  raised  the  guidons  of  the  two  companies 
upon  the  building.  The  people  seemed  stupefied  by  the  events  of  the 
night,  and  were  utterly  powerless  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
The  fire-engines  were  manned,  soldiers  posted  to  preserve  order.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  infantry,  with  General  Weitzel  at  the  head  of  the  column,  en- 
tered the  city,  the  colored  soldiers  singing, 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave, 
His  soul  is  marching  on." 

"With  even  ranks  and  steady  step,  colors  waving,  drums  beating,  the 
columns  passed  up  Main  Street,  flanked  with  fire,  to  the  Capitol,  stacked 
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VIEW   OP   LIBBY  PRISON,  RICHMOND. 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  April,  1S65. 

their  guns,  laid  aside  their  knapsacks,  sprang  to  the  engines,  mounted  the 
roofs,  poured  buckets  of  water  upon  the  shingles,  tore  down  buildings,  and 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  save  valuable  property.  "When  I  entered 
the  city  soldiers  from  General  Devens's  command  were  on  the  roof  of  the 
Capitol,  governor's  house,  and  other  buildings,  ready  to  extinguish  the 
flames.     The  Capitol  several  times  caught  fire  from  cinders. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  soldiers  the  whole  city  would  have  gone," 
said  a  citizen. 

The  colored  soldiers  in  Capitol  Square  were  dividing  their  rations  with 
the  houseless  women  and  children,  giving  them  hot  coffee  sweetened  with 
sugar,  such  as  they  had  not  tasted  for  many  months.  There  were  ludi- 
crous scenes.  One  negro  had  three  Dutch-ovens  on  his  head,  piled  one 
above  another,  a  stewpan  in  one  hand  and  a  skillet  in  the  other.  Women 
had  bags  of  flour  in  their  arms,  baskets  of  salt,  and  pails  of  molasses,  or 
sides  of  bacon  —  supplies  from  the  Confederate  commissary.  No  miser 
ever  gloated  over  his  gold  so  eagerly  as  they  over  their  supply  of  provi- 
sions.    They  had  all  but  starved,  but  now  they  could  eat  till  satisfied. 
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On  April  3d  I  visited  the  Capitol  building,  which,  like  the  Confeder- 
acy, had  become  exceedingly  dilapidated,  the  windows  broken,  the  carpets 
faded,  the  paint  dingy. 

General  Weitzel  was  in  the  Senate  Chamber  issuing  his  orders ;  also 
General  Shepley,  Military  Governor,  and  General  Devens. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  smooth-faced  man  with  a  keen  eye,  firm,  quick, 
resolute  step,  entered.  He  wore  a  plain  blue  blouse  with  three  stars  on 
the  collar.  It  was  he  who  opened  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  who 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Mobile  forts — Admiral  Farragut.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  General  Gordon,  of  Massachusetts,  commanding  the  Department 
of  Norfolk.  They  heard  the  news  Monday  noon,  and  made  all  haste  up 
the  James,  landing  at  Varina.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  take  the  brave  admi- 
ral's hand,  and  answer  his  eager  questions  as  to  what  Grant  had  done. 
Being  latest  from  Petersburg,  I  could  give  him  the  desired  information. 
"Thank  God  it  is  about  over!"  he  said. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  I  strolled  down  to  Libby  Prison,  the  great  to- 
bacco warehouse  with  grated  windows,  in  which  thousands  of  Union  sol- 
diers had  been  confined — the  one  building  above  all  others  whose  every 
brick,  if  voiceful,  could  rehearse  a  tale  of  woe.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  flying  above  it,  but  its  doors  were  opened  wide.  I  strolled  on  down 
the  bank  of  the  canal  to  the  landing  on  the  James.  I  saw  a  boat  approach- 
ing rowed  by  twelve  sailors,  and  recognized  President  Lincoln,  Admiral 
Porter,  and  the  President's  little  boy.  With  them  were  two  or  three  offi- 
cers—  Captain  Adams,  Captain  Penrose,  and  Lieutenant  Clemmens.  The 
President  asked  if  I  could  direct  him  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Weit- 
zel. I  informed  him  that  I  could.  Near  at  hand  a  dozen  or  more  negroes 
were  at  work,  under  the  direction  of  a  lieutenant,  building  a  bridge  across 
the  canal. 

"  You  were  a  slave,  I  suppose,"  I  said  to  one. 

"  Yes,  massa." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  man  who  made  you  free  V 

"  What,  massa?" 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  Abraham  Lincoln  %   There  he  is,  that  tall  man." 

"Be  dat  President  Linkum?" 

"  Yes." 

He  clapped  his  hands,  leaped  into  the  air,  and  shouted,  "Mars  Linkum, 
he's  come  !  Mars  Linkum  !" 

The  boat  reached  the  landing.  One  of  the  officers  stepped  on  shore, 
then  six  sailors  in  blue  jackets  and  caps,  armed  with  carbines,  followed  by 
the  President  and  Admiral  Porter,  and,  lastly,  six  other  sailors.     Around 
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stood  a  rapidly  increasing  throng.  I  indicated  to  Captain  Adams  the  di- 
rection, and  the  procession  began  its  march  up  the  street  leading  towards 
Capitol  Hill,  the  crowd  increasing,  and  shouting,  "Hallelujah!"  "Glory 
to  God  !"  I  recall  a  woman  who  could  find  but  one  word  to  express  her 
joy  :  "  Glory  !  Glory  !  Glory  !"  Another  was  repeating  "  Bress  de  Lord  ! 
Bress  de  Lord !     Bress  de  Lord  I"* 

All  the  tropical  sentiment  characteristic  of  the  African  race  burst  into 
full  flowering.  Need  we  wonder '.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  their  savior. 
their  Moses,  who  had  brought  them  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  desert 
to  the  promised  land ;  he  was  their  Christ  and  their  Redeemer.  They 
leaped  into  the  air,  hugged  and  kissed  one  another,  ran  hither  and  yon  in 
a  wild  delirium  of  joy.  Without  doubt  they  would  gladly  have  prostrated 
themselves  before  him  and  allowed  him  to  walk  upon  their  bodies  if  by  so 
doing  they  could  have  given  expression  to  their  ecstasy.  We  reached  the 
base  of  the  hill  upon  which  stands  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  wearing 
his  overcoat ;  the  afternoon  was  warm,  the  sun  shining,  and  he  halted  for 
a  brief  rest.  The  crowd  had  greatly  increased.  A  cavalryman  dashed 
away  to  General  Shepley's  headquarters  for  an  escort.  While  thus  halt- 
ing, an  aged  negro,  wearing  a  few  rags,  barefooted,  without  a  coat,  his  tat- 
tered garments  made  from  gunny-cloth,  whose  white  crisp  hair  appeared 
through  his  crownless  straw  hat,  which  he  lifted  from  his  head,  and  half 
kneeling,  with  clasped  hands,  gave  utterance  to  the  benediction,  "  May  de 
good  Lord  bress  and  keep  you  safe,  Massa  President  Linkum  !" 

The  President  lifted  his  own  hat  from  his  head  and  bowed  to  the  old 
man.  The  moisture  gathered  in  his  eyes  ;  he  wiped  it  away,  and  the  pro- 
cession moved  on,  meeting  on  Broad  Street  a  half-dozen  cavalry  with  Gen- 
eral Shepley.  We  reached  the  headquarters  of  General  Weitzel — the  man- 
sion purchased  by  the  Confederate  Government  for  Jefferson  Davis,  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  departure  on  Sunday  evening.  The  sailors  formed 
in  two  lines,  presented  arms,  and  the  President  and  Admiral  Porter,  the 
officers  and  the  correspondent,  passed  in.  Mr.  Lincoln  dropped  by  chance 
into  a  chair,  before  which  stood  a  writing-table — the  chair,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, usually  occupied  by  President  Davis. 

Such  the  unheralded  entrance.  He  manifested  no  exultation.  A  few 
hours  before  I  had  seen  him  in  Petersburg,  his  face  radiant  and  joyful,  but 
at  this  hour,  in  the  capital  of  the  late  Confederacy,  in  the  executive  man- 
sion, there  was  upon  his  countenance  a  deep  concern  and  weariness,  a  far- 
away look.  Without  doubt  he  was  forecasting  the  future,  thinking  over 
the  course  of  action  which  he  must  pursue  towards  the  people  of  the 
South. 
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A  few  moments  later  the  Mayor  and  Judge  Campbell,  whom  we  have 
seen  in  the  conference  at  Fortress  Monroe,  entered  and  were  cordially 
received. 

President  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Porter,  General  Weitzel, 
and  General  Shepley,  rode  through  the  city,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  followed  by  thousands  of  colored  people  shouting  "  Glory  to 
God !"  They  had  seen  great  hardship  and  suffering.  A  few  were  well 
dressed.  Some  wore  trousers  of  Union  blue  and  coats  of  Confederate  gray. 
Others  were  in  rags.  The  President  was  much  affected  as  they  crowded 
around  the  carriage  to  touch  his  hands.  He  visited  Libby  Prison,  breathed 
for  a  moment  its  fetid  air,  gazed  upon  the  iron-grated  windows  and  the 
reeking  filth  upon  the  slippery  floors,  and  gave  way  to  emotions  which  he 
could  not  suppress. 

Visiting  the  prison  the  next  morning,  I  found  it  occupied  by  several 
hundred  Confederates,  who  were  peering  from  the  grated  windows,  look- 
ing sadly  upon  the  desolation  around  them.  A  large  number  were  upon 
the  roof,  breathing  the  fresh  air,  and  gazing  upon  the  fields  beyond  the 
James,  now  green  with  the  verdure  of  spring.  Such  liberty  was  never 
granted  Union  prisoners.  "Whoever  approached  the  prison  bars,  or  laid 
his  hand  upon  them,  was  fired  upon  by  the  sentinels.  All  was  changed. 
Women  with  pails  and  buckets  stood  at  the  windows,  giving  the  prisoners 
provisions  and  talking  freely  with  their  friends,  the  good-natured  sentinel 
allowing  conversation  without  restraint.  Yile  odors  arose  from  old  rags 
and  dirty  garments,  from  puddles  of  filthy  water,  which  dripped  through  the 
floor  and  ran  down  the  walls.  From  this  prison  fifteen  hundred  men  were 
hurried  to  the  flag-of-truce  boat  on  Sunday,  that  they  might  be  exchanged 
before  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  Many  thousands  had  lived  there  month 
after  month,  wasting  away,  starving,  dying  of  fever,  of  consumption,  of 
all  diseases  known  to  medical  science  —  from  insanity,  despair,  idiocy — 
having  no  communication  with  the  outer  world,  no  food  from  friends,  no 
sympathy,  no  compassion — tortured  to  death  through  rigor  of  imprison- 
ment, by  men  whose  hearts  grew  harder  from  day  to  day  by  the  brutality 
they  practised. 

Having  heard  that  a  brigade  of  colored  troops  had  been  enlisted  in 
Richmond  for  the  Confederate  army,  I  made  inquiries  to  ascertain  the 
facts. 

"  How  many  colored  men  enlisted  ?"  I  asked  of  a  negro. 

"  'Bout  fifty,  I  reckon,  sir.  Dey  was  mostly  poor  Souf  Carolina  darkies 
— poor  heathen  fellers,  who  didn't  know  no  better." 

"  Would  you  have  fought  against  the  Yankees  ?" 
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"No,  sir.  Dey  might  have  shot  me  through  de  body  wid  ninety  thou- 
sand balls  before  I  would  have  tired  a  gun  at  my  friends." 

"  Then  you  look  upon  us  as  your  friends  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  have  prayed  for  you  to  come,  and  do  you  think  that  I 
would  have  prayed  one  way  and  fit  de  other  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  massa,  what  I  would  have  done,"  said  another,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  bowing:  "I  would  have  taken  de  gun,  and  when  I  cotched  a 
chance  I'd  'a'  shooted  it  at  the  Rebs  and  den  run  for  de  Yankees." 

I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing to  gaze  upon  the  panorama,  the  combination  of  city,  country,  valley, 
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From  a  photograph  taken  by  the  author. 

hill,  plain,  forest,  and  foaming  river.  The  events  of  four  years  came  to 
remembrance ;  the  secession  of  the  State  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  by 
the  convention  which  sat  with  closed  doors  in  the  hall  below,  the  threats 
of  violence  uttered  against  the  Union  delegates  from  the  western  counties, 
the  wild  tumult  of  the  "  People's  Convention,"  so  called,  in  Metropolitan 
Hall — a  body  assembled  to  browbeat  the  convention  in  the  Capitol ;  and 
when  the  ordinance  was  passed,  the  appearance  of  John  Tyler,  once  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  said  that  Virginia  and  the  people  of  the 
South  had  submitted  to  aggression  till  secession  was  a  duty,  and  that  the 
Almighty  would  smile  upon  the  work  of  that  day.  Vehement  the  words 
of  Governor  Wise,  who  imagined  that  one  of  his  sons  was  being  retained 
as  a  hostage. 
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"  If  they  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  hostages  of  my  own  heart's-blood 
will  stay  my  hand  in  a  contest  for  the  maintenance  of  sacred  rights,  they 
are  mistaken.  Affection  for  kindred,  property,  and  life  itself  sink  into  in- 
significance in  comparison  with  the  overwhelming  importance  of  public 
duty  in  such  a  crisis  as  this." 

Mason,  the  lordly  Senator,  afterwards  the  unrecognized  Confederate 
Minister  to  England,  and  Governor  Letcher,  the  executive  of  the  State, 
addressed  the  crowd,  fired  to  madness  by  passion  and  whiskey. 

On  that  occasion  the  Confederate  flag  was  raised  upon  the  staff  on  the 
roof  of  the  Capitol,  although  the  State  had  not  joined  the  Confederacy. 
The  people  were  to  vote,  and  yet  the  convention  had  planned  the  seizure 
of  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard  and  Harper's  Ferry  Arsenal.  Three  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  troops  from  other  States  were 
parading  in  the  yard  around  the  Capitol,  and  A.  H.  Stephens,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  and  Ex-President  Tyler,  and  Governor  Letcher 
were  negotiating  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  the  sovereign 
State  of  Virginia  and  the  States  already  confederated  to  establish  a  slave- 
holding  republic,  followed  by  the  arrival  of  President  Davis  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederacy.  Then  the  hurly-burly — the  rush  of  volun- 
teers, the  coming  of  troops,  welcomed  with  cheers  and  smiles,  the  streets 
through  which  they  passed  strewn  with  flowers  by  the  ladies  of  Richmond. 
The  Confederate  Congress  and  heads  of  departments  came  —  StejDhens, 
Toombs,  Cobb,  Floyd,  Wigfall,  Memminger,  Mallory — with  thousands  of 
place-hunters,  filling  the  city  to  overflowing,  putting  money  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  citizens — not  gold  and  silver,  but  Confederate  currency,  to  be 
redeemed  two  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States.  Beneath  the  roof  on  which  I  stood  Stuart,  Gregg,  and 
Stonewall  Jackson — dead  heroes  of  the  Rebellion — had  reposed  in  state, 
mourned  by  the  weeping  multitude. 

I  beheld  Libby  Prison  and  Belle  Isle.  What  wretchedness  and  suf- 
fering there !  Starvation  for  soldiers  of  the  Union,  within  sight  of  the 
fertile  fields  of  Manchester,  waving  with  grain  and  alive  with  flocks  and 
herds.  I  looked  down  upon  the  prison  of  the  slave-driver  Lumpkin,  the 
key  of  which  I  had  wrenched  from  its  lock  and  wTas  holding  in  my  hand. 
Its  grated  door  never  again  would  close  upon  a  manacled  human  being. 
Nevermore  would  its  former  owner  sell  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  at 
auction.  There  was  no  longer  a  Confederacy  or  a  market  for  slaves  in 
this  Western  World. 

Before  me  was  the  stone  edifice  erected  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, where  for  four  years  the  Confederate  secretaries  Benjamin,  Mem- 
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minger,  Toombs,  Malloiy,  Seddon,  Trenholm,  and  Breckinridge  had  exer- 
cised authority,  dispensing  places  of  profit  to  their  friends,  who  came  in 
crowds  to  find  exemption  from  conscription.  Beyond,  and  on  either  side, 
was  the  forest  of  blackened  chimneys,  tottering  walls,  and  smoking  ruins. 
How  terrible  the  retribution !  The  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions 
had  entered  the  city,  erected  their  tents  in  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  were  receiving  food  and  clothing  from  the  kind- 
hearted  delegates,  upon  whose  lips  were  no  words  of  bitterness,  but  only 
the  song  first  heard  above  the  green  pastures  of  Bethlehem:  "Peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  men." 


('- 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

LAST  BATTLES. 

THE  Confederate  army  was  making  its  way  west  from  Richmond  and 
Petersburg.     General  Lee  had  selected  Amelia  Court-house,  on  the 
railroad  leading  south-west  from  Richmond  to  Danville,  as  the  point  where 
the  divisions  could  be  best  concentrated.    Long  lines  of  wagons  were  mov- 
ing over  the  roads,  followed  by  the  troops,  numbering  more 
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than  nlty  thousand.  He  was  intending  to  make  his  way  to 
Danville,  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Richmond.  If  he 
could  reach  that  point  and  be  joined  by  Johnston  he  would  still  have  a 
formidable  army  of  more  than  eighty  thousand. 

General  Grant  had  forecast  the  probable  movement  of  Lee,  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  prevent  him  from  reaching  Danville.  Before  day- 
light he  issued  his  orders  for  the  troops  to  move  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Appomattox — not  pursuing  Lee,  but  keeping  abreast  on  parallel  roads, 
for  a  retreating  army  can  march  faster  than  one  in  pursuit,  and  with  a 
small  force  hold  a  much  larger  one  at  bay.  The  cavalry  and  the  Fifth 
Corps  were  in  position,  near  Five  Forks,  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  Con- 
federates. 

The  rails  of  the  road  leading  west  from  Petersburg  to  Lynchburg 
were  five  feet  apart ;  those  on  the  road  leading  from  City  Point  to  Pe- 
tersburg were  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches.  General  Grant  had  a 
corps  of  builders  in  readiness,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  troops  passed  on 
they  were  taking  up  one  of  the  rails  and  spiking  it  down  again  at  the 
required  width. 

The  blow  which  had  fallen  so  unexpectedly  had  a  discouraging  effect 
upon  the  soldiers  under  General  Lee.  "  They  left  Petersburg  in  silence 
and  dejection,"  writes  a  Confederate  officer.  "Sometimes  females  would 
approach  the  windows,  and  ask,  in  a  plaintive  and  supplicating  tone, '  Boys, 
are  you  going  to  leave  us?'  We  could  see  distress  in  their  countenances. 
Some  two  or  three  were  disposed  to  be  merry.  They  said,  '  Good-bye, 
boys;  we'll  drink  pure  coffee  with  sugar  in  it  to-morrow.' ': 
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The  victory  of  Sheridan  (*)  had  a  dispiriting  effect.  It  was  felt  that  he 
might  at  any  moment  be  dashing  upon  the  retreating  army.  There  was 
a  sudden  panic  in  the  Confederate  columns.  This  the  account  of  one  who 
saw  it : 

"We  were  gazing  at  the  wagons  on  the  road  leading  to  Amelia  Court- 
house. Our  ears  caught  the  sound  of  musketry.  We  saw  five  or  six  horse- 
men emerge  from  a  wood  half  a  mile  away  and  as  quickly  retreat.  We 
could  not  discern  their  uniform,  but  the  supposition  was  that  they  were  a 
part  of  Sheridan's  cavalry.     '  The  Yankees  !    Sheridan  !'     In  five  minutes 
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the  scene  had  been  changed  from  quiet  to  the  utmost  disorder.  The  wag- 
ons were  turned  back ;  each  teamster  unmercifully  lashed  his  jaded  ani- 
mals. Our  cavalry,  who  had  been  cooking  and  eating  their  breakfasts, 
caught  the  alarm,  and  leaving  their  rations  on  the  ground,  mounted  and 
spurred  their  horses  towards  a  bridge  crossing  a  creek.  Foot-sore  infantry- 
men had  little  chance  in  a  road  crowded  with  horses,  wagons,  and  men. 
Vainly  plunging  their  sharp  spurs  into  the  steaming  flanks  of  the  poor 
mules,  and  still  unable  to  make  them  trot  through  the  mud  and  up  the 
steep  hills,  the  teamsters  dismounted,  cut  loose  the  traces,  and,  remount- 
ing, galloped  away,  flourishing  their  long  whips,  and  urging  the  animals 
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to  the  utmost  speed.    Forsaking  the  road,  they  leaped  the  fences,  thronged 
the  fields,  and  sought  the  woods  for  hiding-places."  (2) 

The  South  Side  Railroad,  leading  from  Petersburg  to  Lynchburg,  cross- 
es the  Richmond  and  Danville  road  at  Bnrksville,  fifteen  miles  south-west 
of  Amelia  Court-house,  with  the  little  village  of  Jetersville  lying  between 
the  two  points.  General  Sheridan  directed  the  Fifth  Corps  to  march  to 
Jetersville,  while  he  himself  went  on  with  the  cavalry  to  seize  the  rail- 
road. It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached 
Jetersville  with  his  escort  of  two  hundred  men.  The  men 
on  picket  saw  a  man  riding  towards  Burksville  on  a  mule,  and  ordered 
him  to  halt.  Pulling  off  his  boots,  they  found  two  very  important  tele- 
grams signed  by  General  Lee's  commissary  general.  They  were  duplicate 
despatches — one  directed  to  Lynchburg  and  one  to  Danville :  "  The  army 
is  at  Amelia  Court-house,  short  of  provisions.  Send  three  hundred  thou- 
sand rations  quickly  to  Burksville  Junction,"  read  the  telegram.  General 
Sheridan  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  telegraph  between  Jetersville  and 
Amelia  Court-house  was  not  working,  and  that  the  man  on  the  mule  had 
intended  to  reach  Burksville  and  send  the  telegrams  from  that  point.  A 
bright  thought  came  to  him.  His  own  troops  wanted  rations.  How  de- 
lightful it  would  be  if  he  could  provide  for  them  out  of  the  Confederate 
Commissary  Department!  He  had  several  trustworthy  scouts,  two  of 
whom,  with  the  despatch  for  Lynchburg,  trotted  off  to  reach  a  telegraph 
station  on  that  line,  and  two  others  went  down  the  Danville  road  to  find  a 
station.  (3) 

General  Davies,  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  advanced  north  to  Paine's 

Cross-roads,  and  came  upon  a  long  line   of  Confederate  wagons.      The 

troops  made  a  dash  upon  them,  seized  nearly  two  hundred, 
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and  captured  live  cannon.  Among  the  wagons  were  several 
belonging  to  General  Lee's  headquarters.  The  presence  of  the  army  at 
Jetersville  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Lee  to  move  towards  Danville.  His 
only  possible  line  of  retreat  was  towards  Lynchburg.  It  was  a  grievous 
disappointment  to  him  not  to  find  provisions  at  Amelia;  but  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  Government  officials  had  filled  the  cars  with  their  own  pri- 
vate property  instead  of  provisions.  He  sent  out  foraging  parties,  many 
of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  cavalry. 

His  army  was  in  sore  straits.  The  blow  at  Five  Forks  was  so  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  decisive  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  prepare  for  the 
march.  Going  into  the  Confederate  ranks,  we  see  Gordon's  corps  on  the 
road  nearest  the  Appomattox,  Mahone  on  the  road  next  north  of  it,  and 
Ewell,  with  the  troops  from  Richmond,  on  the  road  leading  west  from  that 
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city.  All  had  come  together  at  Amelia  Court-house.  This  the  story  as 
told  by  a  Confederate :  "  The  army  marched  all  night  long,  and  it  was 
with  intense  satisfaction  that  the  soldiers  saw  the  heavily  laden  quarter- 
masters', doctors',  and  commissary  wagons  begin  to  cast  up  their  plunder. 
.  The  jaded  horses  and  mules  refused  to  pull,  and  for  miles  the  roads  were 
strewn  with  every  convenience,  comfort,  and  luxury  that  '  sundry  soldier- 
ing' could  devise.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  for  these  wagons  Lee's 
escape  would  have  been  insured ;  but  they  had  to  be  protected,  and  the 
army  dallied  day  and  night  by  the  road-side."  (4) 

Sailor's  Creek  is  a  little  stream  four  miles  west  of  Jetersville.     There 

are  two  mills  upon  it — Mr.  Lockett's,  two  miles  from  the  Appomattox,  and 

Mr.  Gill's,  two  miles  farther  up-stream.    The  road  from  Ame- 
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ha  Court-house,  alter  passing  through  the  hamlet  ot  JJeatons- 
ville,  crosses  the  creek  between  the  two  mills.  On  the  west  bank  stood 
the  troops  of  General  Ewell — composed  of  Anderson's,  Kershaw's,  and  Cus- 
tis  Lee's  divisions.  General  Gordon's  troops  were  at  Deatonsville,  four 
miles  distant,  holding  the  rear.  Longstreet  was  farther  west,  at  Rice's  Sta- 
tion. General  Sheridan,  during  the  night,  sent  Crook  and  Merritt  across 
Sailor's  Creek.  (6)  By  this  movement  he  obtained  possession  of  the  road 
between  Ewell  and  Longstreet.  He  had  left  a  brigade  of  cavalry  behind, 
which,  under  General  Stagg,  seized  the  road  leading  back  to  Deatonsville, 
separating  Ewell  from  Gordon,  and  compelling  the  latter  to  take  the  road 
leading  towards  Lockett's  mill. 

We  come  to  the  last  battle  fought  between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  that  of  Northern  Virginia — one  of  the  most  desperate  conflicts  of  the 
war.  The  stag,  when  brought  to  bay,  fights  for  its  life,  and  so  fought 
the  Confederate  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  this  stream.  They  had  been  in 
many  conflicts.  For  nine  months  they  had  endured  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  trenches.  Thty  had  made  a  weary  march  from  Rich- 
mond— were  hungry,  almost  famished.  They  had  gathered  here  and  there 
an  ear  of  corn  from  a  farmer's  granary,  pounded  the  kernels  with  a  stone, 
mixed  the  meal  with  water  from  a  brook,  toasted  it  in  the  flame  of  the  biv- 
ouac-fire. (6)  Hope  of  success  and  expectation  of  triumph  had  died  out, 
and  desperation  alone  was  the  animating  force  to  stir  them  to  heroic  effort. 

General  Ewell,  finding  that  he  could  not  advance,  that  his  connections 
with  Gordon  on  the  one  hand  and  Longstreet  on  the  other  were  cut  off, 
placed  Anderson's  division  facing  south-west  against  Crook,  intending  to 
make  his  way  across  the  fields  to  a  road  leading  north  to  Lockett's  mill, 
and  thence  to  Farmville;  but  he  suddenly  found  Crook  attacking  An- 
derson in  front,  and  Merritt  falling  on  the  flank.     In  one  of  the  cavalry 
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charges  a  young  soldier  of  the  Second  Ohio  Regiment  rode  into  the  Con- 
federate lines  and  was  captured.  He  used  his  eyes  to  good  advantage, 
made  his  escape,  and  told  General  Sheridan  just  how  E well's  troops  were 
formed.  (7) 

The  Sixth  Corps  arrived.  If  the  Confederate  troops  were  nerved  to 
desperation,  the  Union  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  thought  that  the 
Rebellion  was  going  down,  and  that  one  more  vigorous  blow  might  end 
the  struggle. 

"  The  Sixth  Corps  will  go  in  with  a  vim  wherever  you  may  dictate.1' 
was  the  message  from  Grant  to  Sheridan.  (8)  It  had  served  in  the  Shen- 
andoah— at  the  Opecruan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  General  "Wright, 
commanding  it,  rode  in  advance,  followed  by  his  men  upon  the  run. 
They  had  marched  all  day,  were  tired  and  hungry.  It  was  nearly  night, 
but  they  were  eager  for  battle.  Seymour's  division  came  first  and  tiled 
north;  Wheaton's  division  formed  on  the  left.  The  artillery  wheeled 
into  position  by  the  house  of  Mr.  Hibbon,  the  cannoneers  rammed  home 
the  cartridges,  and  the  shells  went  streaming  over  the  heads  of  the  troops 
and  across  the  creek  into  the  ranks  of  the  Confederates.  General  Getty's 
division  had  not  arrived ;  Sheridan  would  not  wait  for  it.  With  shoul- 
dered muskets,  their  cartridge-boxes  strung  on  their  bayonets,  the  men 
marched  across  the  meadow,  forded  the  creek,  finding  the  water  waist- 
deep.  The  Confederate  skirmishers  confronted  them,  but  they  moved 
resolutely  up  the  slope  upon  the  summit  of  which  Ewell  had  formed  his 
line.  Not  till  they  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Confederates  did 
they  bring  their  muskets  to  a  level,  and  then  began  the  uproar  of  the 
battle. 

One  of  Ewell's  lines  faces  south-west  and  the  other  north-east,  with  a 
reserve  between,  to  be  used  where  they  will  render  the  best  service.  The 
troops  in  the  centre  of  Wright's  command  behold  a  dark  mass  of  men 
rushing  upon  them,  and  they  are  driven,  but  the  shells  from  the  Union 
artillery  make  sad  havoc  in  the  Confederate  ranks,  and  Ewell  in  turn  is 
obliged  to  fall  back.  He  finds  his  men  falling  into  disorder.  In  vain  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  to  reform  them.  He  saw  that  he  could  not  escape, 
for  Getty's  division  had  arrived.  Anderson,  with  about  two  thousand  of 
his  men,  made  his  way  through  the  gap  between  Crook  and  Custer  on  one 
side,  and  Seymour's  division. of  the  Sixth  Corps  on  the  other;  the  rest, 
more  than  six  thousand,  including  generals  Ewell,  Kershaw,  Barton,  Corse, 
Duboise,  and  Custis  Lee,  surrendered. 

General  Sheridan  sent  this  despatch  to  General  Grant :  "  I  think  that  if 
the  thing  is  pressed,  Lee  will  give  way."     General  Grant  telegraphed  it  to 
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President  Lincoln  at  City  Point,  who  sent  back  the  reply :  "  Let  the  tiling 
be  pressed."  (9) 

General  Gordon  the  while  was  moving  as  fast  as  he  could  towards  the 
Appomattox.  A  Confederate  writer  has  given  the  scenes  along  his  line  of 
retreat : 

"  The  wagons  were  hurried  forward  by  the  demoralized  and  badly  scared 
drivers,  who,  with  straining  eyes  and  perspiring  bodies,  plied  their  whips 
vigorously  to  their  jaded  beasts.  The  infantry  and  some  of  the  batteries 
were  halted,  and  a  line  of  battle  formed  to  the  rear  on  the  left  flank,  and 
hardly  was  the  formation  made  before  the  Federals  were  upon  them.  Our 
lines  checked  them  long  enough  to 
enable  the  wagons  to  move  ahead, 
and  then  began  a  retreating  fight. 
At  every  hill  divisions  would  form 
in  line  of  battle  and  check  the  pur- 
suers, and  then  move  on.  Before 
nightfall  the  battle  seemed  raging 
for  miles  along  the  flank,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  high  range  of 
hills  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Bridge, 
over  the  Appomattox,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  abandon  over  one  hundred 
wagons  and  several  batteries  of  artil- 
lery. During  the  day  the  fight  at 
times  was  bloody,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 
The  wounded  were  left  on  the 
field."  (10) 

The  troops  following  Gordon  were 
of  the  Second  Corps,  under  General 

Humphreys.  It  was  a  retreating  and  pursuing  battle,  continuing  for  sev- 
enteen miles.  The  road  was  strewn  with  tents,  camp  equipage,  baggage, 
battery  forges,  limbers,  and  wagons. (")  Scouting  parties  were. picking  up 
stragglers  —  men  foot-sore,  weary,  fainting  for  want  of  food,  worn  out  by 
continuous  marching,  who  dropped  by  the  road-side,  caring  little  whether 
or  not  they  should  ever  see  another  sunrise.  The  cause  for  which  they 
had  fought  so  long  was  going  out  in  darkness,  and  they  would  willingly 
go  with  it.  The  sun  went  down,  its  last  rays  falling  upon  the  dying  and 
the  dead  on  the  battle-field  of  Sailor's  Creek — on  the  eight  thousand  lost 
to  General  Lee.  The  last  chance  to  escape  from  the  pursuing  foe  had 
29 
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passed.  His  army  had  dwindled  to  thirty  thousand.  All  hope  or  expec- 
tation of  joining  Johnston  had  died  out ;  all  further  effort  would  be  to 
ward  off  for  a  little  longer  the  approaching  doom. 

"While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Virginia  an  important  move- 
ment was  going  on  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Let  us  see  it  in  connection 
with  Sailor's  Creek,  that  we  may  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  genius 
of  General  Grant,  who,  with  every  faculty  awake  to  the  great  work  he 
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had  in  hand  against  Lee,  had  inaugurated  other  movements  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  the  war. 

There  was  still  one  city  left  to  the  Confederacy — Mobile.  After  the 
passage  of  the  forts  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  bay  by  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Farragut,  it  became  useless  as  a  port  from  which  blockade-run- 
ners could  take  their  departure  for  Europe,  and  so  no  effort  had  been 
made  towards  its  capture.  Slaves  had  erected  strong  fortifications  for  its 
defence.  The  garrison  consisted  of  nine  thousand  men  under  Gen.  D.  H. 
Maury.  "While  General  Grant  was  preparing  for  the  movement  of  Sheri- 
dan to  Five  Forks,  General  Can  by  was  sailing  from  New  Orleans  with  the 
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Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  under  Gen.  Gordon  Granger;  the  Sixteenth  Corps, 
under  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  ;  and  the  troops  of  General  Steele,  from  Arkansas, 
giving  him  an  army  of  forty-five  thousand.  The  troops  landed  on  the  east 
shore  of  Mobile  Bay,  accompanied  by  light-draught  gunboats,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Thatcher. 

General  Canby  advanced  against  Spanish  Fort,  guarding  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Appalachee  River,  seven  miles  east  of  the  city.  The  bom- 
bardment began.  Intrenchments  were  erected.  For  thirteen 
days  the  cannon  thundered,  General  Canby  getting  nearer 
with  his  guns  every  night.     On  the  ninth  day  he  had  thirty-eight  siege- 
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guns  and  thirty-seven  pieces  of  field  artillery  hurling  solid  shot  and  shell 
at  the  fortifications. 

General  Carr  held  the  right  of  the  Union  line.     He  saw  that  if  he 

could  make  a  charge,  and  gain  a  portion  of  the  breastworks,  he  could 

place  a  battery  in  position,  and  pour  in  grape  and  canister 

upon  the  enemy  from  their  rear. 

The  sun  goes  down,  and  the  twilight  is  stealing  on,  when  the  Eighth 

Iowa  Regiment  rushes  across  the  narrow  space  and  gains  the  parapet. 

There  is  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  ending  in  the  capture  of  half  of  General 
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Ector's  brigade.     In  a  very  short  time  the  Union  troops  are  firmly  in- 
trenched. 

The  morning  dawned,  but  no  Confederate  was  to  be  found  in  Spanish 
Fort.  The  troops  had  fled  across  the  Appalachee,  abandoning  the  fort  and 
its  fifty  cannon.  Five  miles  farther  north  was  Fort  Blakely, 
towards  which  the  army  moved,  together  with  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet.  Let  us  not  forget  that  at  Appomattox  the  last  Confederate  can- 
non had  become  silent,  the  last  volley  of  musketry  had  died  upon  the 
air ;  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  no  longer  any  existence. 
As  the  night  comes  on,  by  the  placid  waters  of  Mobile  Bay  the  troops  of 
General  Canby  are  formed  for  an  assault.  It  is  a  brief  contest,  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  the  fort  and  its  garrison  of  more  than  three  thousand 
four  hundred  men.  Three  days  later  the  city  was  surrendered.  A  large 
amount  of  cotton  and  several  steamboats  were  burned,  by  order  of  the 
military  authorities,  before  the  city  was  given  up. 

We  have  seen  how  effective  the  Union  cavalry  had  become  as  a  distinct 
arm  of  the  service.  The  time  had  arrived  when  it  could  be  used  to  great 
advantage.  Had  we  been  with  General  Thomas  in  the  west,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Hood,  we  should  have  seen  General  Wilson  preparing  for  a  long, 
hard  march,  to  destroy  railroads  in  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

The  columns  of  horsemen  moved  southward  from  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er— three  divisions,  commanded  by  generals  Upton,  Long,  and  McCook. 
Five  thousand  troops  under  General  Forrest  was  the  only 
organized  force,  likely  to  be  encountered.    Here  and  there, 
riding  wherever  there  were  founderies  or  iron-mills  to  be  destroyed,  swept 
the  advancing  army.     At  Ebenezer  Church  was  the  first  encounter  with 
Forrest,  who  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  cannon  and 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Wilson  moved  on  to  Selma — 
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strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  seven  thousand  Confederates.  Long's 
division  rushed  upon  the  breastworks,  capturing  thirty -two  cannon  and 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  prisoners.  The  city  had  been  an  important 
workshop  for  the  Confederacy,  and  the  arsenal,  founderies,  and  mills  were 
destroyed.  The  cavalry  went  on  to  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  State. 
From  the  balcony  of  the  State  House  Jefferson  Davis  had  made  a  speech, 
on  the  evening  of  his  inauguration  as  President,  February  18,  1861. 
("Drum-beat  of  the  Nation,"  p.  39).  "Without  opposition  the  Union 
troops  entered  the  city.  More  than  ninety  thousand  bales  of  cotton  be- 
longing to  the  Government  had  been  burned  by  the  military  authorities 
rather  than  see  it  fall  into  Wilson's  hands.  A  vessel  in  the  river,  mount- 
ing seven  cannon,  was  destroyed,  together  with  two  hundred  cars  upon 
the  railroad.  From  Montgomery  Wilson  moved  to  Macon,  in  Georgia. 
Armed  resistance  had  died  out.  Lee  and  Johnston  had  surrendered,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  fugitives,  and  there 
was  no  longer  a  Government. 

There  was  still  another  movement  of  cavalry,  under  General  Stone- 
man,  who  started  from  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  to  make  a  demonstration 
eastward  into  Virginia.  He  destroyed  the  railroad  nearly  all  the  way  to 
Lynchburg,  turned  south  to  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  where  he  fought 
a  battle,  captured  fourteen  cannon,  destroyed  the  supplies  accumulated 
for  the  Confederate  army,  burned  the  bridges  and  the  railroads. 

So  while  Grant  was  striking  the  blow  at  Five  Forks,  and  moving  to 
Appomattox,  Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  Canby  at  Mobile,  Wilson  in 
Alabama,  and  Stoneman  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  co-ope  rating 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Rebellion. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

APPOMATTOX. 

Ij^ARMVILLE  is  a  small  town  of  about  one  thousand  inhabitants, 
■*-  on  the  Appomattox,  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Burksville.  The 
South  Side  Railroad  crosses  the  stream  on  a  high  bridge  five  miles  east  of 
the  village,  and  again  at  the  village.  The  main  county  road  between 
Lynchburg  and  Richmond  also  crosses  the  river  near  the  railroad.  The 
river  could  not  be  forded;  and  so  the  possession  of  the  two  bridges  was 
regarded  as  of  vital  importance  by  the  commanders  of  both  armies.  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  straining  every  nerve  to  place  his  army  at  Farmville ;  that 
accomplished,  he  would  burn  the  bridges,  which  would  detain  General 
Grant  and  enable  him  to  reach  Lynchburg. 

General  Ord,  moving  west  from  Burksville,  was  directed  by  General 
Grant  to  seize  the  bridges. (')     A  small  and  compact  body  of  troops  can 

march  more  rapidly  than  a  corps,  and  so  General  Ord  de- 
April  5,  1865.  .     .    _.  .     r.  jL    .  .  \  :  .  .   .  . 
spatched   Colonel  VVashburne  with   two   regiments  and  his 

own  headquarters  escort  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  It  was  an  auda- 
cious movement  —  the  throwing  out  of  a  small  isolated  body  of  troops 
across  the  path  of  Lee.  We  need  not  wonder  that  General  Ord  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  party  when  he  came  to  think  it  over.  Lie 
was  so  much  disturbed  that  he  sent  Gen.  Theodore  Reade,  his  chief  of 
staff,  to  take  charge  of  the  reconnoissance.  That  officer  was  two  miles 
from  the  bridge,  with  five  hundred  infantry  and  eighty  cav- 
alrymen, when  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  large  force 
of  cavalry.  He  quickly  came  into  line  of  battle,  rode  along  the  ranks, 
and  encouraged  the  men.  The  opposing  troops  were  the  divisions  of 
Rosser  and  Mumford.  The'  battle  raged  fiercely.  Reade,  Washburne, 
and  all  the  Union  cavalry  officers  were  killed,  besides  a  large  number  of 
the  men.  The  others,  seeing  no  possible  chance  of  escape,  surrendered. 
General  Dearing,  Colonel  Boston,  and  Major  Thompson,  of  Rosser's  com- 
mand, were  killed.     The  battle  was  waged  so  stubbornly  and  fiercely  that 
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General  Lee,  who  was  led  to  think  there  must  be  other  troops  behind 
them,  ordered  a  halt. 

While  this  was  going  on  near  Farmville,  Sheridan  with  the  cavalry 
and  the  Sixth  Corps  were  fighting  the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek,  and  the 
Second  Corps,  under  Humphrey  and  Griffin,  with  the  Fifth,  were  follow- 
ing Gordon  in  his  retreat  towards  Farmville.  General  Grant  was  at 
Burksville,  and  sent  this  despatch  over  the  wires,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Sherman : 

"  The  troops  are  pushing  now,  though  they  have  had  no  rest  for  a 
week.  The  finest  spirit  prevails  among  the  men,  and  I  believe  that  in 
three  days  more  Lee  will  not  have  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  to 
take  out  of  Virginia,  and  no  train  of  supplies.  We  have  his  army  pressed 
hard,  his  men  scattering  and  going  to  their  homes  by  thousands.  He  is 
endeavoring  to  reach  Danville,  where  Davis  and  his  cabinet  have  gone.  I 
shall  press  the  pursuit  to  the  end.  Push  Johnston  at  the  same  time,  and 
let  us  finish  the  job  at  once."(2) 

Before  daybreak  the  Union  cavalry  was  once  more  in  motion,  Crook's 

division  following  the  fugitives  west  from   Sailor's  Creek,  Merritt  and 

Mackenzie  south  -  west  to  Prince  Edward  Court-house,  for 

April  7,  1865.  .    . 

General  Grant  was  still  ot  the  opinion  that  Lee  was  trying 
to  reach  Danville.  General  Crook  came  upon  the  Confederates  at  Farm- 
ville, on  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox,  but  was  repulsed,  losing 
quite  a  number  of  prisoners,  including  General  Gregg.  Sheridan  saw 
that  Lynchburg,  rather  than  Danville,  was  the  point  which  Lee  desired 
to  reach,  and  he  directed  Crook  to  join  him  at  Prince  Edward  Court- 
house, for  he  wanted  to  throw  his  whole  command  across  Lee's  line  of 
retreat,  and  head  him  off,  as  a  farmer's  boy  heads  off  a  flock  of  sheep.  (3) 

Through  the  night  Lee's  army,  with  the  exception  of  Longstreet's 
troops,  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox.  Gordon's  corps 
was  at  High  Bridge,  while  Longstreet  was  on  the  hills  overlooking  Farm- 
ville. For  a  week  the  soldiers  had  had  very  little  to  eat ;  but  here  they 
received  a  supply  of  food,  which  gave  them  new  strength,  and  revived 
their  waning  courage.  They  were  in  a  strong  position,  and  felt,  if  they 
could  delay  their  pursuers  a  day,  they  would  be  able  to  reach  Lynchburg. 

The  Union  troops  under  General  Ord  and  those  under  General  Wright 
reached  Farmville  to  find  the  bridges  burned,  and  the  river  too 'deep  to  be 
forded.  At  half-past  five  in  the  morning  the  Second  Corps  reached  High 
Bridge  just  as  Gordon's  and  Mahone's  divisions  were  gaining  the  northern 
bank,  and  were  setting  the  structure  on  fire.  General  Barlow's  skirmish- 
ers rushed  forward  and  put  out  the  flames. 
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Hud  we  been  there  we  should  have  seen  a  young  man,  Col.  Thomas  L. 
Livermore,  of  General  Humphrey's  staff,  leading  a  party  upon  the  run  to 
drive  off  those  detailed  to  do  the  burning.  It  was  a  structure  sixty  feet 
high,  and  the  flames  were  leaping  up  the  timbers ;  but  the  fire  was  put 
out,  and  all  but  four  spans  of  the  bridge  saved. 

The  troops  passed  to  the  opposite  bank.  Barlow  turned  to  the  south 
towards  Farmville,  Miles  and  De  Trobriand  north-west.  Barlow  came 
upon  the  troops  under  General  Mahone  and  attacked  with  great  vigor,  cut 
off  a  long  line  of  wagons,  which  he  destroyed,  but  lost  a  very  able  com- 
mander, Gen.  Thomas  A.  Smyth,  of  Delaware. 

General  Humphreys,  with  Miles's  and  De  Trobriand's  divisions,  came 
upon  Gordon  on  the  stage  road  leading  to  Lynchburg.  General  Miles 
sent  forward  three  regiments,  and  there  was  a  sharp  engagement,  but  no 
general  battle.  During  the  day  the  Second  Corps  obtained  possession  of 
nineteen  cannon. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  General  Sheridan  sending  four 
of  his  scouts  with  a  captured  telegraphic  despatch,  asking  that  supplies  be 
sent  to  Lee's  army.  One  of  the  scouts  came  to  General  Sheridan  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  despatch  sent  to  Lynch- 
burg; that  he  had  been  watching  the  railroad  for  three  days, 

April  8,  1SG5.  ,      ,  ,  .  . 

and  that  there  were  four  trains  near  Appomattox  Station 
feeling  their  way  slowly  down  the  road  —  the  engineers  not  knowing 
where  to  find  General  Lee's  army.  The  messenger  had  kept  the  origi- 
nal despatch,  and  had  shown  it  to  the  engineers.  He  told  them  that  the 
troops  were  starving.  (4) 

It  was  great  news.  General  Custer  was  nearest  the  railroad,  and  sent 
two  regiments  to  tear  up  the  track  in  rear  of  the  trains.  A  moment  later 
a  Confederate  force  appeared.  There  was  a  sharp  fight,  ending  in  the 
seizure  of  cars  and  engines,  twenty-five  cannon,  a  large  number  of  wagons, 
and  a  hospital  train — all  moving  towards  Lynchburg.  Once  more  the 
Union  cavalry  stood  across  Lee's  line  of  retreat. 

A  citizen,  Dr.  Smith,  called  upon  General  Grant,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  General  Ewell,  who  said  that  when  he 
left  Richmond  and  crossed  the  James  he  was  convinced  that  their  cause 
was  lost,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  while  they  had  a  right  to  claim  concessions.  It  was  not 
done,  for  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  ready  to  give  up  the  contest.  General 
Ewell  said  that  every  man  killed  after  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle 
was  made  so  clear  would  be  but  little  better  than  murder. (5) 

General  Grant  reached  Farmville,  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the 
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tavern  where  General  Lee  had  passed  the  previous  night.  Upon  thinking 
over  what  Dr.  Smith  had  told  him,  the  conviction  came  that  he  ought,  if 
possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fighting.  He  determined  that,  as  for  him- 
self, he  would  not  bear  the  responsibility  for  continuing  the  slaughter, 
".nd  so  wrote  a  note  to  General  Lee : 

"  The  results  of  the  last  week,"  it  read,  "  must  convince  you  of  the 
hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to 
shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  blood  by 
asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States 
army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia."  (6) 

A  white  flag  was  waved  on  the  picket  line,  and  General  Lee  sent  this 
in  reply: 

"  Though  not  entertaining  the  opinion  you  express  of  the  hopelessness 
of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I 
reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore, 
before  considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  con- 
dition of  its  surrender." 

General  Grant  regarded  it  as  evasive,  and  as  written  to  gain  time. 
He  knew  that  in  a  few  more  days  there  would  be  no  Confederate  army, 

that  it  was  rapidly  melting  away — soldiers  continually  drop- 
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ping  from  the  ranks  and  going  to  their  homes.  Ihe  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  in  which  he  was  stopping  was  wearing  the  uniform 
of  a  colonel.  "  I  am  proprietor  of  this  house,"  he  said.  "  I  found  that 
I  was  the  only  man  remaining  of  my  regiment.  I  have  come  to  surren- 
der myself." 

"  If  you  stay  here  at  home  you  will  not  be  molested,"  said  General 
Grant.  (7) 

General  Lee  held  a  consultation  with  his  officers.  He  was  not  ready 
to  surrender,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  Gordon  should  sweep  Sheridan  out 
of  his  way. (8) 

There  had  been  no  fighting  to  speak  of  during  the  day,  and  General 
Lee's  soldiers  were  congratulating  themselves  that  the  worst  was  over. 
The  bands  played  the  old  familiar  tunes.  The  troops,  having  had  a  supply 
of  food,  swung  their  hats  and  cheered  their  beloved  commander.  (9) 

So  many  horses  had  given  out  that  the  cannon  could  be  dragged  no 
farther,  and  the  artillerymen  smashed  the  wheels  with  their  axes.  From 
the  time  of  leaving  Petersburg  and  Richmond  the  army  had  been  greatly 
retarded  by  its  long  lines  of  wagons,  which  were  often  fast  in  the  mud, 
and  hundreds  were  now  destroyed. 
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•Going  back  to  the  Union  army  we  see  Sheridan's  headquarters  at  a 
small  house  a  few  rods  south  of  the  railroad  station  at  Appomattox.  He 
has  been  in  the  saddle  pretty  much  all  the  time  for  a  week,  has  had  the 
planning  of  affairs  at  Five  Forks  and  Sailor's  Creek,  but  every  faculty  is 
awake.  He  sees  that  a  great  hour  is  at  hand.  No  sleep  now.  "  Continue 
the  skirmishing  through  the  night.  Don't  let  the  Confederates  have  any 
rest,"  his  order,  and  so  through  the  night  the  rattling  of  musketry  is  heard 
along  the  lines.  Some  of  his  soldiers  know  how  to  run  locomotives,  and 
leap  upon  the  captured  engines,  run  them  up  and  down  the  track,  keep- 
ing the  whistles  going,  having  a  lark.(10)     It  is  great  fun. 

Officers  are  riding  with  messages  to  Ord,  to  hasten  on  to  Sheridan's 
support.  Merritt,  Crook,  Custer,  Devin — Sheridan's  division  commanders 
— are  as  wide  awake  as  himself;  they  are  with  him,  and  feel  that  if  Gen- 
eral Ord  arrives  in  time  the  day  which  is  breaking  will  witness  the  end 
of  the  rebellion. (")  Although  worn  by  constant  marching,  the  soldiers 
seem  to  know  no  fatigue,  but  move  on  with  swinging  step.  "Nothing 
seemed  to  fatigue  them.  They  were  ready  to  move  without  rations,  and 
travel  without  rest  until  the  end.  Straggling  had  entirely  ceased,  and  every 
one  was  now  a  rival  for  the  front,"  is  the  testimony  of  General  Grant. (as) 

We  come  to  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Before  the 
sun  was  up  General  Ord  reached  the  headquarters  of  Sheridan.  His 
troops  were  not  far  behind.  The  rattle  of  musketry  was 
increasing.  Sheridan  rode  to  the  front  and  saw  the  move- 
ment to  sweep  him  out  of  the  way.  In  a  moment  he  resolved  what  to 
do :  Merritt,  who  was  holding  the  front,  was  to  fall  back  slowly ;  he 
would  shift  Devin  and  Custer  to  the  right,  to  make  room  for  the  troops 
of  Ord,  while  Crook  and  Mackenzie,  on  the  left,  were  to  stand  firm.  Staff 
officers  carried  the  orders.  Sheridan  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  back  to 
Ord,  who  was  forming  his  line  in  a  piece  of  woods. 

How  wonderful  the  control  of  men  by  a  military  commander !  A  mo- 
ment ago  a  thought  came  to  Philip  II.  Sheridan,  and  now  fifteen  thousand 
men,  as  if  moved  by  invisible  machinery,  are  carrying  out  a  plan — Merritt 
falling  back,  the  other  divisions  shifting  right  and  left  as  smoothly  as 
the  scenery  of  a  theatre.  A  great  dramatic  scene  in  the  history  of  our 
country  is  about  to  be  enacted.  The  Confederates  follow  Merritt.  They 
are  driving  him,  so  they  conclude — opening  the  way  to  Lynchburg.  They 
gain  the  crest  where  but  a  few  minutes  since  sat  Sheridan,  and  behold 
emerging  from  the  woods  the  solid  ranks  of  Ord !  Not  cavalry  alone, 
but  a  corps  of  the  army  stands  across  their  path.  They  come  to  a  halt, 
turn  about,  and  march  towards  Appomattox  Court-house. 
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General  Lee  finds  himself  surrounded.  The  inevitable  hour  has  come. 
Custer  is  ready ;  Devin  will  be  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ten  thousand 
horsemen,  and  as  many  more  foot  soldiers,  will  be  advancing.  Custer 
looks  across  the  meadow,  and  sees  a  white  flag  waving  in  the  morning 
sunlight.  "Lee  has  surrendered.  Don't  charge;  the  white  flag  is  up;" 
the  message  from  Custer.  Sheridan  rides  forward,  but  receives  a  volley 
of  musketry.  The  men  who  fired  are  in  a  piece  of  woods,  and  do  not 
know  that  a  white  flag  is  waving,  and  again  open  fire.     He  turns,  gains 
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the  shelter  of  a  ravine,  and  rides  on,  followed  by  a  sergeant  carrying  his 
battle-flag.  Again  a  group  of  soldiers  level  their  muskets  at  him.  "  Don't 
fire,"  the  shout  of  the  officers,  and  the  men  obey.  One  soldier  attempts 
to  seize  the  flag  from  the  hands  of  the  sergeant,  whose  sword  flashes  in 
the  air.  "  Hold  on  !  Don't  cut  him  down,"  the  word  from  Sheridan,  who 
halts  and  sends  a  staff-officer  to  Generals  Gordon  and  Wilcox.  There  is 
still  a  rattling  of  musketry  in  front  of  Merritt. 

"Why  not  send  an  officer  and  have  your  people  cease  firing?"  said 
Sheridan.     "  They  are  violating  the  flag." 
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"  I  have  none  to  send,"  the  reply  of  Gordon. 
"  I  will  lend  you  one." 
The  offer  is  accepted,  and  Lieut.  Vanderbilt  Allen  rides  to  General 
Geary,  commanding  a  body  of  South  Carolina  troops,  with  an  order  from 
Gordon  to  cease  firing  ;  but  that  officer,  instead  of  accepting  the  message, 
seizes  Lieutenant  Allen  as  a  prisoner.  "I  do  not  care  for  white  flags. 
South  Carolinians  never  surrender,"  he  shouts.  The  troops  of  Merritt, 
indignant  at  what  they  regard  as  treachery,  open  fire,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment.    The  general  sees  his  mistake  and  Lieutenant  Allen  is  released. 

"  General  Lee  asks  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  pending  the  negotia- 
tions which  he  is  having  with  General  Grant,"  said  Gordon. 

"  I  have  been  constantly  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations, 
and  think  it  singular  that  while  they  are  going  on  General  Lee  should 
have  continued  his  march  and  attempted  to  break  through  my  lines.  I 
will  entertain  no  terms  except  that  General  Lee  shall  surrender  to  General 
Grant  on  his  arrival  here.  If  these  terms  are  not  accepted  we  will  renew 
hostilities,"  said  Sheridan. 

"  General  Lee's  army  is  exhausted.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  surrender 
to  General  Grant,"  the  reply.  (13) 

During  these  moments  the  last  cannon-shot  has  been  fired  by  the 
Richmond  Howitzer  battalion,  who  fired  the  first  shot  in  one  of  the  first 
battles  of  the  war,  at  Big  Bethel.  (See  "Drum-beat  of  the  Nation," 
p.  81.)  It  was  one  o'clock  when  General  Grant  and  staff  rode  into  the 
little  village  that  surrounds  Appomattox  Court-house.  Sheridan  and  Ord 
were  already  there. 

"  How  are  you,  Sheridan?" 
"  First-rate,  I  thank  you.     How  are  you  ?" 

"  Is  Lee  over  there  ?"  and  Grant  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  court- 
house. 

"  Yes,  in  that  brick  house." ('*) 

General  Babcock,  of  Grant's  staff,  had  borne  a  letter  to  General  Lee, 
finding  him  by  the  road-side  lying  on  his  blanket  beneath  an  apple-tree. 
The  Confederate  general-in-chief  mounted  his  horse,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  single  member  of  his  staff,  Colonel  Marshall,  rode  back  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  William  McLean.  (") 

By  themselves,  in  the  large  square  room  of  the  mansion,  is  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  men  whose  names  are  to  be  forever  associated  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  —  General  Lee  in  a  new  uniform  of  gray,  General 
Grant  in  a  faded  and  soiled  coat  of  blue,  with  no  sword,  nothing  to  in- 
dicate rank  except  three  .small  stars   upon  his  coat.      General  Lee,  the 
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ever  courtly  gentleman,  descendant  of  honored  ancestors;  General  Grant, 
unheard  of,  unknown  in  1861,  clerk  in  his  father's  store,  so  obscure  that 
few  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Galena,  111.,  had  knowledge  of  him ;  both 
leaders  of  great  armies,  both  writing  their  names  large  as  military  com- 
manders. Not  as  victor  and  vanquished  do  they  meet.  If  there  was  any 
surrendering  or  accepting  of  a  sword  the  world  does  not  know  it.  They 
meet  as  friends,  to  bring  about  the  blessed  dawn  of  peace.     They  are  by 
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themselves  a  few  moments ;  then  Sheridan,  Ord,  the  members  of  Grant's 
staff,  and  Colonel  Marshall,  of  General  Lee's  staff,  enter  the  room.  This 
the  historic  picture  by  one  who  was  present :  "  We  walked  in  softly,  and 
ranged  ourselves  quietly  about  the  sides  of  the  room,  very  much  as  peo- 
ple enter  a  sick-chamber  when  they  expect  to  find  the  patient  dangerously 
ill.  Some  found  seats  on  the  sofa  and  a  few  chairs  which  constituted 
the  furniture,  but  most  of  the  party  stood.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  commanders  was  very  striking,  and  could  not  fail  to  attract  marked 
attention,  as  they  sat  ten  feet  apart  facing  each  other. 

"General  Grant,  then  nearly  forty-three  years  of  age,  was  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height,  with  shoulders  slightly  stooped.  II is  hair  and  full  beard 
were  a  nut-brown,  without  a  trace  of  gray  in  them.  He  had  on  a  single- 
breasted  blouse,  made  of  dark  blue  flannel,  unbuttoned  in  front,  and  show- 
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ing  a  waistcoat  underneath.  He  wore  an  ordinary  pair  of  top-boots,  with 
his  trousers  inside,  and  was  without  spurs.  The  boots  and  portions  of  his 
clothes  were  spattered  with  mud.  He  had  had  on  a  pair  of  thread  gloves,  of 
a  dark  yellow  color,  which  he  had  taken  off  on  entering  the  room.  His  felt 
'  sugar-loaf '  stiff -brimmed  hat  was  thrown  on  the  table  beside  him.  He 
had  no  sword,  and  a  pair  of  shoulder-straps  was  all  there  was  about  him  to 
designate  his  rank.  In  fact,  aside  from  these,  his  uniform  was  that  of  a 
private  soldier. 

"  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fully  six  feet  in  height,  and  quite  erect 
for  one  of  his  age,  for  he  wras  Grant's  senior  by  sixteen  years.  His  hair 
and  full  beard  were  a  silver  gray,  and  quite  thick  except  that  the  hair 
had  become  a  little  thin  in  front.  He  wore  a  new  uniform  of  Confederate 
gray,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  at  his  side  he  carried  a  long  sword  of 
exceedingly  line  workmanship,  the  hilt  studded  with  jewels.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  sword  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 
His  top-boots  were  comparatively  new,  and  seemed  to  have  on  them  some 
ornamental  stitching  of  red  silk.  Like  his  uniform,  they  were  singularly 
clean  and  but  little  travel-stained.  On  the  boots  were  handsome  spurs 
with  large  rowels.  A  felt  hat,  which  in  color  matched  pretty  closely  that 
of  his  uniform,  and  a  pair  of  long  buckskin  gauntlets  lay  beside  him  on 
the  table. 

"  We  asked  Colonel  Marshall  afterwards  how  it  was  that  both  he  and 
his  chief  wore  such  fine  toggery,  and  looked  so  much  as  if  they  had  just 
turned  out  to  go  to  church,  while  with  us  our  outward  garb  scarcely 
rose  to  the  dignity  even  of  the  'shabby-genteel.'  He  enlightened  us  re- 
garding the  contrast,  by  explaining  that  when  their  headquarters  wagons 
had  been  pressed  so  closely  by  our  cavalry  a  few  days  before,  and  it  was 
found  they  w*ould  have  to  destroy  all  their  baggage  except  the  clothes 
they  carried  on  their  backs,  each  one,  naturally,  selected  the  newest  suit 
he  had,  and  sought  to  propitiate  the  gods  of  destruction  by  a  sacrifice  of 
his  second-best. 

"General  Grant  began  the  conversation  by  saying: 

" '  I  met  you  once  before,  General  Lee,  while  we  were  serving  in 
Mexico,  when  you  came  over  from  General  Scott's  headquarters  to  visit 
Garland's  brigade,  to  which  I  then  belonged.  I  have  always  remem- 
bered your  appearance,  and  I  think  I  should  have  recognized  you  any- 
where.' 

"'Yes,'  replied  General  Lee,  'I  know  I  met  you  on  that  occasion,  and 
I  have  often  thought  of  it,  and  tried  to  recollect  how  you  looked,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  recall  a  single  feature.' 
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"After  some  further  mention  of  Mexico,  General  Lee  said  : 

"'I  suppose,  General  Grant,  that  the  object  of  our  present  meeting  is 
fully  understood.  I  asked  to  see  you  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  you 
would  receive  the  surrender  of  my  army.' 

"General  Grant  replied: 

" '  The  terms  I  propose  are  those  stated  substantially  in  my  letter  of 
yesterday  —  that  is,  the  officers  and  men  surrendered  to  be  paroled  and 
disqualified  from  taking  up  arms  again  until  properly  exchanged,  and  all 
arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies  to  be  delivered  up  as  captured  property.' 

"  Lee  nodded  an  assent,  and  said : 

"  '  Those  are  about  the  conditions  which  I  expected  would  be  proposed.' 

"General  Grant  then  continued: 

" '  Yes,  I  think  our  correspondence  indicated  pretty  clearly  the  action 
that  would  be  taken  at  our  meeting ;  and  I  hope  it  may  lead  to  a  general 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  be  the  means  of  preventing  any  further  loss 
of  life.' 

"  Lee  inclined  his  head,  as  indicating  his  accord  with  this  wish,  and 
General  Grant  then  went  on  to  talk  at  some  length  in  a  very  pleasant 
vein  about  the  prospects  of  peace.  (16) 

"  The  writings  were  made.  The  Confederate  officers  were  to  give  their 
paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  until  exchanged.  The  arms  to  be  stacked,  the 
cannon  parked.  Officers  were  to  retain  their  side-arms,  to  return  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  so  long  as  they  observed  their  paroles  and 
obeyed  the  laws. 

" '  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  terms  as  written  permit  the  men  who 
own  horses  to  retain  them  V  General  Lee  asked. 

" '  The  subject  is  new  to  me.  I  did  not  know  that  your  soldiers  owned 
their  animals,  but  I  think  that  this  will  be  the  last  battle  of  the  war — I 
sincerely  hope  so.  1  take  it  that  most  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  are  small 
farmers,  and  as  the  country  has  been  so  raided  by  the  two  armies,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  put  in  a  crop  to  carry  themselves 
and  their  families  through  the  winter  without  the  aid  of  the  horses  they 
are  now  riding.  I  will  not  change  the  terms  already  written,  but  I  will 
instruct  the  officers  I  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  paroles  to  let  all  the 
men  who  claim  to  own  a  horse  or  mule  take  the  animals  with  them  to 
their  homes  to  work  their  farms.' 

" '  This  will  have  the  best  possible  effect  upon  the  men.     It  will  be 

very  gratifying,  and  will  do  much  towards  conciliating  our  people,"  said 

General  Lee.     '  I  have  a  thousand  or  more  of  your  men  as  prisoners.     1 

shall  be  glad  to  send  them  into  your  lines  as  soon  as  can  be  arranged,  for 
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I  have  no  provisions  for  them.  I  have,  indeed,  nothing  for  my  own  men. 
They  have  been  living  for  the  last'  few  days  on  parched  earn,  and  we  are 
badly  off  for  rations.' 

'"I  should  like  to  have  them  sent  within  onr  lines  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  will  take  steps  at  once  to  have  your  army  supplied,1  the  reply. 

" '  Colonel  Morgan,  will  you  see  that  twenty-five  thousand  rations  are 
sent  at  once?"  he  said  to  his  commissary. 

"  General  Grant's  eye  fell  upon  the  jewel-hilted  sword  of  exquisite  fin- 
ish worn  by  General  Lee.  '  I  started  from  my  camp  several  daj-s  ago 
without  my  sword,'  he  said,  '  and  as  I  have  not  seen  my  headquarters 
baggage  since  then,  I  have  been  riding  without  my  side-arms.  I  have 
generally  worn  a  sword,  however,  as  little  as  possible,  only  during  the 
actnal  operations  of  the  campaign.' 

"  'I  am  in  the  habit  of  wearing  mine  most  of  the  time,  and  wear  it  in- 
variably when  I  am  among  my  troops,  moving  about  through  the  army,' 
said  Lee."(17) 

The  sun  was  nearing  the  western  horizon  before  the  surrender  was 
completed,  and  Lee  mounted  his  gray  horse  to  take  his  departure.  The 
group  of  Union  officers  lifted  their  hats  to  him ;  he  raised  his  own  with 
courtly  dignity  and  rode  towards  his  waiting  troops,  who  gathered  around 
him,  with  tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks.  Bareheaded,  and  his  own 
cheeks  wet  with  tears,  he  said  :  "  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you  ; 
and  you,  who  have  been  so  faithful  and  true  in  battle,  will  go  to  your 
homes  and  become  good  citizens." (18) 

The  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  also  waiting.  All 
day  long  they  had  stood  in  their  places,  with  the  white  flags  fluttering 
along  the  enemy's  lines.  No  one  can  tell  which  corps  received  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  surrender,  but  it  burst  out  all  along  the  lines — "Lee 
has  surrendered  !"  Men  leaped  into  the  air,  danced  in  wild  delirium, 
hugged  and  kissed  one  another,  turned  summersaults,  hurrahed,  and  yelled 
their  delight.  No  more  fighting,  no  more  weary  marches,  no  ghastly 
wounds,  but  home,  wife,  children,  peace,  rest,  joy  everywhere  —  on  earth 
and  in  heaven ! 

General  Grant  is  riding  towards  his  headquarters  when  he  remembers 
that  he  has  sent  no  word  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  dismounts,  sits  down 
by  the  road-side,  and  looks  at  his  watch.  The  hands  point  to  half-past 
four  as  he  writes,  "  General  Lee  surrendered  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia this  afternoon  on  terms  proposed  by  myself."  (") 

Between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  thousand  men  were  surren- 
dered ;  but  of  these  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  eight  thousand  were  in 
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condition  to  fight  a  battle.  In  one  week  the  army,  which  had  so  loner 
held  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  had  become  exhausted  under  the  tireless 
energy  of  Grant  and  Sheridan.  By  the  returns,  dated  February  20,  it- 
numbered  76,174,  but  it  had  melted  away  as  the  dew  before  the  sun  after 
the  victory  at  Five  Forks. 

"While  this  was  taking  place  the  army  under  General  Sherman,  num- 
bering, with  the  troops  of  Terry  and  Schofield,  nearly  ninety  thousand, 
was  at  Goldsborough  getting  ready  to  advance,  so  as  to  move 

April  in,  1865.  .  ,        T  n 

promptly  at  the  hour  fixed  by  its  commander.  General 
Johnston  was  at  Smithfield,  but  returned  to  Raleigh,  X.  C.  Never,  at 
at  any  time  during  our  struggle  for  the  Union,  was  heard  such  cheering 
as  by  the  men  of  the  West  when,  the  next  day,  the  telegraph  flashed  the 
news  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Appomattox.  A  few  days  more,  and  the 
war  would  be  ended  and  they  would  be  at  home. 

General  Sherman  moved  on  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State — Gov- 
ernor Yance  fleeing,  Johnston  making  no  effort  to  prevent  the  army  from 
entering. 

A  messenger  came  from  General  Kilpatrick,  who  was  out  on  the  road 

leading  to  Hillsborough,  twenty-six  miles  from  Raleigh,  bringing  a  letter 

from  General  Johnston,  asking  for  a  conference.     The  Con- 
April  14,  1865.        ■  '  ,6       ,,      n  ,      , 

federate  commander  knew  that  his  Government  had  gone 
down — that  his  power  to  continue  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  The 
two  commanders  met  in  conference  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bennett,  near 
Hillsborough.  General  Sherman,  in  his  desire  to  bring  about  a  surren- 
der of  all  the  Confederate  armies,  and  a  quick  restoration  of  peace,  ex- 
ceeded his  authority  by  including  political  questions  in  his  agreement 
with  Johnston. 

It  was  a  conditional  agreement,  to  be  submitted  to  the  President.  The 
authorities  at  Washington  could  not  accept  it.  General  Grant  went  to 
Raleigh,  and  informed  General  Sherman  that  Johnston  must  surrender  on 
the  same  terms  that  Lee  had  accepted  at  Appomattox.  It  was  done. 
The  arms  were  surrendered,  cannon  given  up,  and  the  remnants  of  the 
armies  which  had  fought  at  Shiloh,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge. 
Resaca,  and  Atlanta — the  troops  that  had  held  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
Wilmington  disappeared,  each  soldier  going  to  his  home,  tired  of  war,  to'' 
become  a  peaceful  citizen.  In  two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Five  Forks 
the  Confederacy  and  its  armies  had  been  swept  away.  Xo  more  the  thun- 
der of  the  cannonade,  no  more  the  fnsilade  of  musketry,  the  ground 
strewn  with  killed  and  wounded  men,  but  peace,  blessed  peace,  one  country, 
one  people,  one  destiny  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    GREAT    TRAGEDY. 

'T^IIE  war  in  its  progress  had  been  marked  by  bitterness  and  hate.     It  is 
-*-    not  strange  that  it  was  so,  for  it  was  a  conflict  between  people  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  having  the  same  lineage,  inhabiting  a  common 
country,  but  moved  to  action  by  antagonistic  ideas.     The  difference  be- 
tween Freedom  and  Slavery  was  irreconcilable  and  eternal.     One  or  the 
other  must   go  down   before  the  country  could  be  at  peace.     The  slave- 
holders in  1860  looked  with  contempt  upon  Abraham  Lincoln,  regarding 
him  as  low-born.     Vile  epithets  had  been  applied  to  him.     He  had  been 
called  a  "  baboon."    One  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  time,  published 
in  Richmond,  was  a  drama  entitled  "The  Royal  Ape,"(')  the  scenes  laid 
in  the  White  House,  Washington,  and  President  Lincoln,  the  chief  actor, 
living  indecently.    The  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Confederates  had  been 
the  election  of  General  McClellan  and.  the  triumph  of  the  "Peace  Demo- 
crats," as  many  of  those  who  supported  him  called  themselves ;  but  the  re- 
election of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  North  that  the  war  was  to  go  on  till  the  last  Confederate  should  lay 
down  his  arms  in  unconditional  surrender,  to  become  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  marble  steps  of  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol  President 
Lincoln  took  a  second  time  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief-Jus- 
tice Chase.     Before  him  stood  a  great  throne;.     Many  sol- 
March  4,  1865.     ..  .  .  .111  i  i 

diers  were  there — weak,  emaciated,  pale,  haggard,  on  crutches 

— who  had  crept  out  of  the  hospitals  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of  one  whom 
they  loved"  and  whose  great  heart  they  knew  was  beating  only  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country.     Tender  and  pathetic  his  words : 

"  On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this,  four  years  ago,  all  thoughts 
were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  all 
sought  to  avoid  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  bein^  delivered  from 
this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent 
agents  were  in  this  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  with  war — seeking  to  dissolve 
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the  Union  and  divide  the  effects  by  negotiations.  Both  parties  deprecated 
war;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive, 
and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish ;  and  the  war 
came.  One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves.  These 
slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  inter- 
est was  somehow  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen  and  perpetuate  and 
extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend 
the  Union  by  war,  while  the  Government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more 
than  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party  anticipated' 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  before,  the  conflict 
itself.  Both  parties  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and 
each  invokes  his  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  men 
should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from 
the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces.  But  let  us  judge  not,  lest  we  be  judged. 
The  prayer  of  both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been 
answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  '  Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offences!  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but 
woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh !'  If  we  shall  suppose  that 
American  slavery  is  one  of  these  offences  which  in  the  providence  of  God 
must  needs  come,  having  continued  through  his  appointed  time,  and  that 
he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those 
by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  there  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  the  living  God  ascribe  to 
him  ?  Fondty  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  the  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  up  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  so  still  must  it  be  said,  that '  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.' 

"With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we 
are  in — to  bind  up  another's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans  ;  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations."  (2) 

We  think,  as  we  read  these  words,  of  another  who  was  born  in  obscu- 
rity, and  who  at  his  birth  was  laid  in  a  manger,  who  in  his  manhood  years 
preached  repentance,  righteousness,  forgiveness,  and  redemption — of  whose 
life,  spirit,  and  service  to  his  fellow-men  Abraham  Lincoln  became  par- 
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taker.  The  President  of  the  United  States  desired  peace  for  the  country, 
but  he  wanted  it  accompanied  with  righteousness. 

It  is  not  strange  that  there  were  men  in  the  South  who,  when  they 
saw  the  Confederacy  going  down,  were  ready  to  engage  in  desperate  and 
wicked  undertakings  to  save  it.  To  carry  on  operations  against  the  United 
States,  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
during  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan  (see  ''Drum-beat  of  the 
Nation,"  chap,  ii.),  was  sent  to  Canada  with  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  he  was  to  use  as  he  should  see  fit  in  secret  operations  to  em- 
barrass and  trouble  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  police  or  any  citizen  of  Toronto,  during  the 
month  of  October,  1864,  had  any  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on  in  a 
building  at  the  corner  of  Agnes  and  Tearnly  streets  in  that  cit}' — that 
William  L.  McDonald  was  manufacturing  an  explosive  compound,  which 
he  called  "  Greek  fire,"  which  was  to  be  placed  in  hotels  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  on  steamships,  to  explode  and  set  the  buildings  and  vessels 
on  fire.  Mr.  Thompson  was  furnishing  the  money  for  this  method  of  war- 
fare. From  a  letter  written  by  him  we  obtain  an  insight  of  what  was 
being  done  : 

"  A  Mr.  Major  visited  me,"  reads  the  letter,  "  and  represented  himself 
as  an  accredited  agent  from  the  Confederate  States  to  destroy  steamboats 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  his  operations  were  suspended  for  want 
of  means.  1  advanced  him  two  thousand  dollars  in  Federal  currency,  and 
soon  afterwards  several  steamboats  were  burned  at  St.  Louis,  involving  an 
immense  loss  of  property  to  the  enemy.  He  became  suspected,  as  he  rep- 
resented to  me,  of  being  the  author  of  the  burning,  and  from  that  time 
he  and  his  men  have  been  hiding,  and  consequently  have  done  nothing. 
Money  has  been  advanced  to  Mr.  Churchill,  of  Cincinnati,  to  organize  a 
corps  for  the  purpose  of  incendiarism  in  that  city.  I  consider  him  to  be  a 
true  man,  and  although  as  yet  he  has  effected  little,  I  am  in  constant  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  of  effective  work  in  that  quarter." (3) 

This  letter  was  written  by  an  accredited  agent  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, appointed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  supplied  with  funds  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  receiving  instructions  from  Mr.  Seddon,  Secretary 
of  War,  thus  making  President  Davis  and  his  Cabinet,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  law  of  civilized  nations,  accessaries  to  all  that  was  done  before 
and  after  the  fact. 

"Colonel  Martin,"  reads  the  letter  written  by  Thompson,  "expressed  a 
wish  to  "organize  a  corps  to  burn  New  York  City.  He  was  allowed  to  do 
so,  and  a  most  daring  attempt  was  made  to  set  it  on  fire."(4) 
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Had  we  been  in  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  day  which  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  re-elected  President  we  should  have  seen  rockets  rising 
in  the  air  and  bonfires  kindled  in  the  streets.  Great  crowds 
were  rejoicing  over  the  news,  flashing  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  of  the  continued  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  President,  and 
the  manifestation  of  their  determination  that  the  war  should  go  on  till 
the  last  Confederate  should  lay  down  his  arms.  Those  who  had  voted 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  hurrahed  till  they  were  hoarse ;  those  who  had 
voted  for  General  McClellan  retired  in  disappointment  to  their  homes. 
Midnight  came ;  quiet  succeeded  the  noise  and  uproar,  suddenly  broken 
by  the  clanging  of  the  fire  bells,  the  rumbling  of  engines,  flames  bursting 
from  hotels — thirteen  fires  blazing  at  once.  Several  men  had  come  from 
Canada,  in  the  employ  of  Jacob  Thompson,  with  money  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Confederacy,  and  had  kindled  the  flames.  The  firemen 
were  quick  to  act,  and  none  of  the  hotels  were  wholly  destroyed.  There 
is  no  compunction,  no  upbraiding  of  conscience  in  the  letter  written  by 
Jacob  Thompson  relating  to  the  transaction.  "  Reliance  on  Greek  fire,'' 
it  reads,  "has  proved  a  misfortune.  It  cannot  be  dej>ended  on  as  an  agent 
for  such  work.  I  have  no  faith  in  it  whatever,  and  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  hereafter  under  my  general  direction  with  such  materials.''' (&)  In 
the  eyes  of  the  agent  of  the  Confederate  Government  the  failure  to  burn 
hotels  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children  was  a  "  misfortune !"  The 
burning  of  a  few  buildings  in  New  York  could  not  possibly  have  affected 
the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  nor  retarded  the  inarch  of 
General  Sherman  to  the  sea.  There  was  no  sanity  or  reason  in  the  meth- 
od of  warfare  entered  upon  by  the  Confederate  Government  through  Mr. 
Thompson.  It  was  the  madness  that  came  from  a  sinking  cause.  His 
operations  were  not  confined  to  New  York.  "A  great  amount  of  prop- 
erty," reads  his  letter,  "has  been  destroyed.  Several  parties  have  done 
the  work  at  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Brooklyn,  and  Cairo."(6) 

This  accredited  agent  of  the  Confederacy,  having  a  safe  retreat  in  Can- 
ada, determined  to  bring  trouble  and  sorrow  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  throwing  railroad  trains  from  the  track  and  killing  or  maim- 
ing the  passengers.  John  Y.  Beall,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  owned  a  large  plantation  and  more  than  one  hundred  slaves, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Charlottesville,  and  had  served  under  Stonewall 
Jackson,  was  sent  to  Canada  to  act  as  Mr.  Thompson  should  direct.  Cap- 
tain Beall  placed  obstructions  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  at  night,  threw 
a  train  from  the  track,  and  made  his  escape  to  Canada.  The  police  were 
vigilant :  detectives  shadowed  him.     Once  more  he  crossed  the  line  into 
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the  United  States,  and  was  arrested.  When  brought  to  trial  he  took  a 
commission  from  his  pocket,  signed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  to  show  that  lie 
was  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
private  individual,  but  as  in  the  employ  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
He  manifested  no  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  was  found  guilty  and 
hanged.  This  the  information  sent  by  Mr.  Thompson  to  Mr.  Seddon : 
"  Some  of  the  Confederates  here  are  to  operate  on  their  railroads,  and 
force  the  enemy  to  keep  a  guard  on  all  their  roads — which  will  require  a 
large  standing  army  at  home — and  to  burn,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and 
thus  make  the  men  of  property  feel  their  insecurity,  and  tire  them  out 
with  the  war."(7) 

A  party  of  men  dashed  into  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  robbed  a 
bank,  and  escaped  to  Canada.  It  was  done  "by  authority  of  Clement  C. 
Clay,  of  Alabama,  who  was  acting  jointly  with  Mr.  Thompson  as  agent  of 
the  Confederacy.     This  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clay  : 

"I  met  a  Mr.  Young  at  Halifax,  who  showed  me  letters  from  men 
whom  I  knew  by  reputation  to  be  true  friends  of  the  South,  vouching  for 
his  integrity  as  a  man,  his  piety  as  a  Christian,  and  his  loyalty  as  a  soldier 
of  the  South.  After  satisfying  me  that  his  heart  was  with  us,  and  that  he 
had  suffered  imprisonment  from  which  he  had  escaped,  he  developed  his 
plans  for  retaliating  some  of  the  injuries  and  outrages  inflicted  upon  the 
South.  I  thought  them  feasible,  and  therefore  recommended  his  plans  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  sent  back  by  the  Secretary  of  AVar,  with 
a  commission  as  second  lieutenant,  to  execute  his  plans  and  purposes, 
and  to  report  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  and  myself.  We  prevented  his 
achieving  what  he  could  have  done  for  reasons  which  may  be  explained 
hereafter.  Disappointed  in  his  original  plan,  he  proposed  to  pass  through 
the  New  England  States,  burning  towns,  and  robbing  them  of  whatever 
he  could  convert  to  the  use  of  the  Confederate  Government.  This  I  ap- 
proved as  justifiable  retaliation.  He  attempted  to  burn  the  town  of  St. 
Albans,  and  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  failure  of  the  chemical 
preparation.  Believing  that  the  town  was  already  fired  in  several  places 
and  must  be  destroyed,  he  then  robbed  the  bank  of  all  the  funds  he  could 
find.  That  he  was  not  prompted  by  selfish  or  mercenary  motives,  and  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  convert  the  funds  taken  to  his  own  use,  but  to  that  of 
the  Confederate  States,  I  am  as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  that  he  is  an  honest 
man.  My  instructions  to  him,  oft  repeated,  were  to  destroy  whatever  was 
valuable,  not  to  stop  to  rob ;  but  if,  after  firing  a  town,  he  could  seize  and 
carry  off  money,  he  might  do  so,  upon  condition  that  it  was  delivered  to 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  Confederate  States.     It  seems  to  me  that  the 
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Confederate  States  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  own  that  his  act  was 
fully  authorized  as  warrantable  retaliation." (8) 

Let  us  go  to  Richmond,  that  we  may  comprehend  the  desperation  and 
demoralization  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  fellow-associates  during  the  last 
weeks  of  the  existence  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is  February. 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
are  at  Fortress  Monroe,  holding  an  interview  with  President  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Seward.  On  the  steamer  River  Queen  (see  page  316)  Mr.  Oldham,  of 
Texas,  senator,  is  writing  a  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  informing  him  that 
Professor  McCullough  has  a  combustible  compound  which  can  be  used  to 
destroy  the  steamships  of  the  United  States.  "  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
effects,"  writes  Senator  Oldham,  "  to  satisfy  me  that,  in  most  cases,  with- 
out any  danger  to  the  parties  engaged,  we  can  burn  every  vessel  that  leaves 
a  foreign  port  for  the  United  States.  We  can  burn  every  transport  that 
leaves  the  harbor  of  New  York  or  other  northern  port  with  supplies  for 
the  armies  of  the  enemy,  burn  every  transport  and  gunboat  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  as  well  as  devastate  the  country,  and  fill  the  people  with  terror 
and  consternation.  For  the  purpose  of  satisfying  you  on  this  subject,  I 
earnestly  recpaest  that  you  will  have  an  interview  with  General  Harris, 
formerly  Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  who,  I  think,  is  able  by  con- 
clusive proofs  to  convince  you  that  what  I  have  suggested  is  perfectly 
feasible."  (9) 

Upon  this  paper  is  to  be  found,  in  the  handwriting  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  memoranda:  "  Hon.  W.  S.  Oldham — February  12,  1865.  In  relation 
to  plans  and  means  to  burn  the  enemy's  shipping,  towns,  etc.,  preparations 
are  in  the  hands  of  Professor  McCullough,  and  are  known  only  to  our 
party.  Ask  the  President  to  have  an  interview  with  General  Harris,  for- 
merly of  Missouri,  on  the  subject. 

"  Secretary  of  War  at  his  convenience  please  see  General  Harris,  and 
learn  what  plan  he  has  for  overcoming  difficulties  heretofore  experienced. 
—J.  D." 

On  February  20, 1865,  Jefferson  Davis  transmitted  the  letter  to  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State.  The  Peace  Commission  at  that  date  had 
returned  from  their  fruitless  visit  to  Fortress  Monroe ;  General  Sherman 
was  advancing  upon  Columbia,  and  the  colored  troops  were  singing  a  glo- 
ria to  the  memory  of  John  Brown  in  the  streets  of  Charleston. 

"We  come  to  the  great  tragedy.  Soon  after  the  re-election  of  President 
Lincoln,  in  December,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  a  newspaper  publish- 
ed in  Selma,  Alabama,  proposing  the  raising  of  a  fund  for  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President  elect  from 
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Tennessee,  who  had  stood  resolutely  for  the  Union,  and  for  the  taking 
off  of  Secretary  Seward.  (10) 

Lieutenant  Alston  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Davis,  offering  "  to  rid 
his  country  of  some  of  her  deadliest  enemies  by  striking  at  the  very 
heart's  blood  of  those  who  seek  to  enchain  her  in  slavery." 

This  letter  was  referred  by  the  secretary  of  President  Davis  to  Mr. 
Seddon,  Secretary  of  War,  who  turned  it  over  to  Judge  Campbell,  whom 
we  have  seen  at  Fortress  Monroe,  who  sent  it  to  Adjutant-General  Cooper, 
with  the  indorsement,  "  For  attention."  (n) 

The  advertisement  in  the  Selma  newspaper  brought  forth  no  protest 
from  any  one  in  the  South.  The  proposals  to  burn  steamships  and  build- 
ings did  not  shock  Jefferson  Davis  or  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  "We 
are  not  to  think  that  they  were  wicked  above  other  men  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  high-minded.  Let  us  with  all  charity  believe  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  they  would  have  scorned  to  enter  upon  so  ignoble  a  method 
of  retaliatory  warfare  as  was  proposed  in  the  closing  months  of  1S6L  A 
sinking  cause,  the  conviction  that  their  efforts  to  establish  a  Confederacy 
were  to  end  in  failure,  led  to  the  employment  of  unscrupulous  men  and 
unwarranted  measures.  More  than  this,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  barba- 
rism of  slavery,  the  indefinable  influence  of  a  system  that  authorized  men 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men,  overshadowed  them  with  a 
baleful  influence,  making  them  insensible  to  the  enormity  of  the  methods 
employed  :  the  burning  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  hotels,  their  man- 
gling on  wrecked  railway  trains.  It  is  sad  and  mournful  to  record  the  de- 
generacy of  the  Confederate  Government  that  marked  the  closing  period 
of  the  War  of  the  Kebellion. 

Among  these  who  were  ready  to  engage  in  any  undertaking,  however 
desperate,  was  John  Wilkes  Booth,  son  of  a  gifted  dramatic  actor,  himself 
also  an  actor.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  slave-holders.  When  John 
Brown  seized  Harper's  Ferry,  in  1860,  he  assisted  in  his  capture.  Through 
the  war  he  had  associated  with  those  who  opposed  it.  He  had  been  in 
Richmond  during  the  conflict,  making  his  way  secretly  through  the  lines. 
The  re-election  of  President  Lincoln  angered  him.  He  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  gang  of  ruffians,  who  became  obedient  to  his  imperious  will. 
Among  others  were  Lewis  Powell,  who  sometimes  went  by  the  name  of 
Payne,  who  had  played  the  part  of  a  spy  for  the  Confederates ;  George 
Atzeroth  before  the  war  built  wagons  and  carriages,  but  had  engaged  in 
sending  goods  through  the  blockading  fleet ;  Daniel  E.  Harold  had  stud- 
ied pharmacy,  and  was  putting  up  medicines  for  an  apothecary;  Mary 
E.  Surratt  kept  a  boarding-house  in  Washington.     She  sympathized  with 
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Jefferson  Davis,  as  did  her  son  John.  Booth  laid  a  plan  to  seize  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  hurry  him  hy  a  roundabout  route  into  the  Confederacy.  We 
do  not  know  what  he  expected  to  do  with  the  President  after  getting  him 
to  Richmond,  or  into  some  out-of-the-way  place,  or  what  advantage  he 
expected  could  possibly  come  to  the  Confederacy  by  such  an  abduction, 
other  than  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage.  He  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
money,  and  he  gave  his  friends  to  understand  that  he  had  made  it  by 
speculating  in  kerosene  oil.  Quite  likely  he  saw  that  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  and  one  not  easily  executed,  and  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned for  one  far  more  desperate.  He  had  been  in  Canada,  and  held  a 
conference  with  Jacob  Thompson,  and  was  back  in  Washington.  He  de- 
termined that  President  Lincoln,  Vice-President  elect  Andrew  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  should  be  assassinated.  In  the  board- 
ing-house of  Mrs.  Surratt  the  conspirators  matured  their  plan. 

It  was  Good  Friday,  a  day  set  apart  by  many  Christian  men  and  women 
for  meditation  and  prayer,  in  commemoration  of  their  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ,  but  not  so  observed  by  the  people  generally. 
p"  J'  John  Wilkes  Booth  learned  that  the  President  was  to  attend 

the  theatre  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  and  quickly  matured  his  plan 
to  strike  a  blow  by  which  the  South  was  to  be  avenged.  To  comprehend- 
his  state  of  mind  we  are  to  remember  that  his  father  bore  the  name  of 
Brutus ;  that  he  had  seen  his  gifted  parent  act  with  fiery  energy  the  part 
of  Brutus  as  Shakespeare  has  written  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  gave 
any  thought  as  to  what  would  come  from  the  assassination — how  it  would 
affect  the  people  of  the  South.  He  was  actuated  by  one  motive,  and  only 
one — revenge !  It  would  be  sweet  to  send  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of 
the  man  who  had  concniered  and  despoiled  the  South !  Passion  had  pos- 
session of  him.  It  did  not  cloud  his  intellect,  but  rather  made  it  so  clear 
that  every  minute  detail  was  prearranged  for  the  assassination  and  for  his 
escape.  He  had  been  in  the  theatre  many  times.  He  knew  where  the 
President  would  sit;  that  to  reach  him  he  must  pass  through  a  crowded 
audience ;  that  when  the  deed  was  done  he  must  bound  upon  the  stage 
from  the  box  in  which  the  President  would  be  seated,  run  rapidly  between 
the  side-scenes,  and  open  a  door  leading  to  an  alley.  He  must  have  his 
horse  in  waiting,  leap  into  the  saddle,  make  his  way  into  the  country  to 
a  tavern  owned  by  Mrs.  Surratt.  That  the  world  may  know  his  motives 
and  applaud  his  act,  he  writes  an  article  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  fellow-actor,  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers.  He  visits  the  theatre, 
bores  a  hole  through  the  door  leading  to  the  box  in  which  the  President 
will  be  seated,  that  he  may  peep  in  and  suiwey  the  scene ;  arranges  a  bar 
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to  hold  the  door.  He  hires  a  horse,  rides  the  animal  to  accustom  himself 
to  its  motion.  Forethought  and  calculation  mark  all  his  actions,  as  did 
those  of  Judas  Iscariot  on  a  Thursday  night  in  Jerusalem  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago. 

General  Grant  arrived  in  Washington  in  the  morning  and  called  upon 
the  President.  Had  we  been  there  we  should  have  seen  the  Cabinet  in 
session  and  all  the  members  shaking  hands  with  him.  He  had  little  to 
say,  except  that  he  wanted  to  hear  from  General  Sherman.  President 
Lincoln  was  cheerful.  "  We  shall  have  good  news,"  he  said,  "  for  I  had 
my  usual  dream  last  night  —  the  dream  I  had  just  before  the  battles  of 
Antietam,  Murfreesboro,  Gettysburg,  and  Vicksburg.  I  seemed  to  be  a 
31 
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passenger  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  ship,  swiftly  sailing  towards  a  dark  and 
undefined  shore.  I  think  that  we  shall  hear  that  Sherman  has  beaten 
Johnston.  My  dream  must  relate  to  that,  for  I  know  no  other  important 
event  likely  to  occur." (I2) 

Philosophy  falters  when  confronted  by  such  phenomena.  AVas  it  the 
whispering  of  one  of  the  unseen  beings  that  attend  us  lest  we  dash  our 
feet  against  a  stone — whispering  of  better  news  to  him  than  any  victory  of 
Gettysburg ;  that  for  him  the  hour  of  rest,  of  relief  from  care,  was  not  far 
away ;  that  the  great  burden  which  he  had  borne  was  to  be  taken  from 
his  shoulders  ;  that  he  was  to  receive  the  reward  accorded  to  faithful  serv- 
ants ? 

Then  the  Cabinet  took  up  the  business  of  the  morning :  the  restoration 
of  the  revolted  States,  and  what  should  be  done  with  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  members  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  kill  or  hang  them,  not  even  the  worst  of  them. 
Let  us  frighten  them  out  of  the  country  —  open  the  gates,  let  down  the 
bars,  scare  them  off.  Enough  lives  have  been  sacrificed  ;  we  must  extin- 
guish our  resentments  if  we  expect  harmony  and  union,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. (IS) 

In  the  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  he  drove  through  the  suburbs  of 
Washington.  He  was  very  happy,  talking  of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 
lie  said  that  when  his  four  years  as  President  were  over  he  would  go 
back  to  Illinois  and  be  a  county  lawyer  again.  God  had  been  very  good 
to  him.  So,  with  the  breath  of  spring  in  the  air,  fragrant  with  the  per- 
fume of  budding  willows  and  aspens,  with  the  dandelions  and  wild  straw- 
berries opening  their  petals  in  the  fields,  with  the  April  sun  going  down 
in  the  west — not  knowing  that  the  sun  of  his  own  life  was  nearing  the 
horizon,  that  his  life  work  was  ended,  all  labor  done — his  spirit  at  peace 
with  himself,  his  fellow-men,  and  with  God,  he  passed  the  closing  hours 
of  life's  last  day. 

People  knew  that  he  was  to  be  at  the  theatre,  that  General  Grant,  just 
arrived  from  Appomattox,  was  expected  to  be  there,  and  all  Washington 
was  purchasing  tickets  to  see  the  American  Cousin  enacted  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Laura  Keene,  a  favorite  actress.  They  desired  to  be  present  when 
the  two  men  foremost  of  all  others  in  the  honor  and  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  enter  the  building.  Mr.  Lincoln  liked  the 
play.  Its  wit,  humor,  breeziness,  and  energy,  typical  of  the  country  he 
loved,  and  for  which  he  had  done  what  he  could,  refreshed  him. 

A  great  crowd  welcomed  the  President  upon  entering,  the  band  play- 
ins;  "  Hail  to  the  Chief."     There  was  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  long 
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and  lond  applause.  General  Grant  was  not  there ;  his  heart  was  with 
his  children,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  see  them — to  clasp  them  once  more 
in  his  arms.  The  play  was  nearly  ended  when  John  AVilkes  Booth  rode 
into  the  alley  in  rear  of  the  theatre,  leaped  from  his  saddle,  asking  a 
boy  to  hold  his  horse.  He  went  to  a  saloon  and  drank  some  brandy,  en- 
tered the  theatre,  showed  his  card  to  an  attendant,  and  reached  the  door 
through  which  he  had  bored  the  hole.  President  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Major  Rathbone,  and  Miss  Harris,  step-son  and  daughter  of  Senator. Har- 
ris, were  in  the  box,  intent  upon  the  play.     The  door  behind  them  opens 
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so  noiselessly  that  they  do  not  hear  it.  Booth  has  a  pistol  in  his  right 
hand,  a  dagger  in  his  left.  A  flash — a  sharp  report.  The  bullet  has  gone 
into  the  President's  brain.  The  assassin  is  striking  at  Major  Rathbone, 
then  leaps  upon  the  stage,  his  spur  catching  in  the  folds  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  hanging  from  the  box.  He  falls  headlong,  rises,  brandishes  his 
dagger.  "Sic  semper  tyrannis /"  he  shouts.  It  is  the  motto  on  the  shield 
of  Virginia.  He  runs  across  the  stage,  reaches  the  door  leading  to  the 
alley,  mounts  his  horse,  and  is  riding  with  a  broken  leg  through  the  streets. 
Another  scene  in  the  tragedy  was  being  enacted  on  Lafayette  Square, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Seward.     At  the  moment  when  Booth  entered  the 
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theatre  Payne  rode  up  to  the  house  on  horseback,  dismounted,  rang  the 
bell.  Mr.  Seward  was  sick.  "I  am  a  messenger  from  the  physician,  and 
am  to  give  this  package  of  medicine  to  him,"  he  said,  pushing  past  the 
servant.  "  I  will  take  the  medicine,"  said  Mr.  Seward's  son  Frederick. 
Payne  rushes  upon  him,  snaps  his  pistol,  which  misses  fire,  beats  him 
till  he  falls  senseless,  enters  the  room  of  the  Secretary,  meeting  Miss 
Seward  and  a  soldier  nurse — Robinson — strikes  at  them  with  a  knife, 
wounding  the  nurse,  springs  like  a  tiger  upon  the  Secretary,  makes  three 
stabs  at  his  throat.  The  Secretary  rolls  to  the  floor,  between  the  bed 
and  the  wall.  Robinson  is  upon  the  assassin,  receiving  two  wounds.  Col. 
Augustus  Seward,  in  his  night-dress,  rushes  in  and  seizes  Payne,  to  fall 
with  several  wounds.  The  servant  attending  the  door  encounters  him. 
One  stab  of  the  knife  at  him,  and  the  assassin  is  mounting  his  horse  and 
riding  away. 

At  midnight  Booth  reached  a  tavern  in  Maryland  owned  by  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt,  and  kept  by  landlord  Lloyd.  Harold,  who  was  to  have  killed  the  Vice- 
President,  but  had  made  no  serious  attempt,  came  there.  "  We  have  killed 
the  President,"  he  said. 

Booth's  leg  was  swollen — a  bone  broken.  It  was  set  by  Dr.  Mudd,  liv- 
ing near,  who  gave  him  a  crutch  and  took  care  of  him  a  short  time.  He 
sympathized  with  the  South,  and  so  rendered  service  to  the  assassin.  At 
Port  Tobacco,  in  Maryland,  Booth  and  Harold  found  shelter  with  Thomas 
James,  who  kept  them  in  hiding,  feeding  them  by  stealth.  On  a  dark 
night  he  took  them  to  the  Virginia  shore.  Booth  was  keeping  a  diary. 
He  had  thought  to  send  his  name  down  the  ages  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  heroes,  and  was  astonished  when  he  saw  in  the  newspapers  that 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  assassins  of  all  time.  This  the  en- 
try under  date  of  April  21 : 

"After  being  hunted  like  a  dog  through  the  swamps,  woods,  and  last 
night  chased  by  gunboats  till  I  was  forced  to  return  wet,  cold,  and  starv- 
ing, with  every  man's  hand  against  me,  I  am  here  in  despair.  And  why  ? 
For  doing  what  Brutus  was  honored  for  —  what  made  Tell  a  hero.  ...  I 
struck  for  my  country,  and  that  alone — a  country  that  groaned  beneath 
his  tyranny,  and  yet  now  behold  the  cold  hand  they  extend  to  me." 

The  world  never  yet  has  given  hearty  welcome  to  an  assassin.  Peo- 
ple in  Virginia,  sore  over  the  .going  down  of  the  Confederacy,  stood  aloof 
from  the  man  who  had  committed  dastardly  murder.  They  did  not  offer 
hospitality,  and  were  glad  when  he  was  gone.  Upon  the  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  came  the  last  scene  in  the  part  enacted  by  Booth  in  the 
tragedy :  a  barn,  Booth  and  Harold  upon  the  hay  within,  Union  soldiers 
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surrounding  it ;  the  barn  in  flames  ;  Harold  giving  himself  up  ;  one  of  the 
soldiers,  taking  aim,  sending  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  the  murderer. 
The  final  scene  :  the  yard  of  the  old  Capital  Prison  in  Washington ;  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  Harold,  Payne,  Atzeroth,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  swinging  be- 
neath the  scaffold,  executed  as  conspirators  and  accomplices  in  the  terrible 
crime. 

In  a  house  across  the  way  from  the  theatre,  a  little  past  seven  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  President  Lincoln  died,  with  the  light  of  heaven  upon  his 

brow,  and  the  inexpressible  peace  of  an  eternal  morning  in 

April  15,  1865.  . 

every  feature. 

"  Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages,"  said  Secretary  Stanton,  breaking  the 
mournful  silence  as  the  spirit  passed  away. 

All  the  world  walked  in  the  funeral  procession  that  bore  him  to  his 
last  resting-place  at  Springfield,  111.  Kings  and  emperors  laid  their  wreaths 
upon  his  bier.  All  that  was  mortal  of  him  is  entombed  near  his  Spring- 
field home ;  but  that  part  of  him  which  cannot  die  is  more  beautiful  to- 
day than  ever  before,  because,  as  the  years  go  by,  we  see  that  he  lived  not 
for  himself  but  for  his  fellow-men ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
all  the  ages. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE    TRIUMPHANT    END. 

IN  tliis  outline  history  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there  is  far  more 
than  the  marshalling  of  armies — more  even  than  the  conflict  between 
Slavery  and  Freedom.  Through  the  smoke  and  flame  of  battle  we  see  the 
stamina,  firmness,  and  power  of  a  government  of  the  people.  Kings,  em- 
perors, dukes,  and  lords  in  lands  beyond  the  sea  had  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Republic  would  disappear,  as  a  stately  ship  founders  in  a 
storm.  They  thought  the  time  would  come  when  the  financial  resources 
of  the  country  would  be  exhausted  and  the  nation  bankrupt.  The  Union, 
they  believed,  was  forever  divided.  Bitterness  and  hate  would  work  the 
dissolution  of  the  nation.  When  the  news  of  the  assassination  reached 
Europe,  it  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  anarchy ;  but,  though  the 
President  was  dead,  the  nation  still  lived.  In  the  presence  of  Senator 
Sumner  and  others,  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Andrew  Johnson  took  the  oath  as  President. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  so  timid  as  money.  The  man 
who  loves  money  is  ever  anxious  for  fear  that  he  may  lose  it.  So,  on  the 
morning  of  April  15,  1865,  men  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  who 
had  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  when  the  shock  over  the 
news  of  the  assassination  had  passed,  began  to  think  of  the  bonds  which 
they  had  purchased.  Would  there  not  be  a  financial  panic?  Would  not 
everybody  lose  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  Government?  In  the  great  ex- 
change building  in  New  York  was  an  excited  crowd,  eager  to  sell  their 
bonds,  expecting  that  no  one  would  buy  them ;  but  they  found  there  were 
people  ready  to  purchase.  There  was  no  panic,  and  a  fall  of  only  two  per 
cent,  in  the  market  value.  The  excited  men  did  not  then  know  that  one 
man  in  particular  had  such  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  Government  that 
he  had  sent  a  message  from  Philadelphia  to  his  agents  in  New  York  to 
purchase  all  the  bonds  that  might  be  offered — Mr.  Jay  Cooke,(')  who  had 
been  the  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  negotiate  the  original  sale 
of  the  bonds,  and  who  had  thus  purchased  them.     The  rich  men  of  Eng- 
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land,  France,  and  Germany  wondered  at  the  faith  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  themselves.  The  newspapers  of  those  countries  could 
not  account  for  it. 

The  new  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Car- 
olina. His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  a  living. 
He  became  a  tailor,  and  wThile  working  with  his  needle  learned  to  read. 
He  moved  to  Tennessee  and  married  a  good  and  loving  wife,  who  taught 
him  writing.  He  had  been  elected  to  Congress,  had  been  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  and  senator.  He  had  opposed  secession,  stood  resolutely  for 
the  Union,  and  the  people  in  their  gratitude  had  elected  him  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  was  bitter  against  the  secessionists.  He  offered  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

"We  have  seen  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  leaving  Richmond  in 
the  gloaming  of  a  Sunday  evening,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  his 
government. 

When  the  day  dawned  he  was  at  Burksville,  and  breathed  more  freely, 

for  he  had  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Sheridan.     The  train  moved 

on  to  Danville.     The  people  of  that  place  o-ave  him  a  hearty 

April  4,  1S65.  .  m.  .       ,      ,  ■,         i  j> 

welcome,  lhencetorth  that  town  was  to  be  the  seat  01  gov- 
ernment, for  the  President  was  resolute  in  his  decision  not  to  leave  Vir- 
ginia. He  wrote  a  proclamation.  "  We  have  entered,"  it  read,  "  upon  a 
new  phase  of  the  struggle.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  guarding  par- 
ticular points,  our  army  will  be  free  to  move  from  point  to  point,  to  strike 
the  enemy  in  detail  far  from  his  base.  Let  us  but  will  it,  and  we  are  free. 
I  announce  to  you  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  maintain  your  cause  with  ray 
heart  and  soul.  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  one  foot  of  the  soil  of 
the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  ...  If  by  the  stress  of  numbers  we  shall 
ever  be  compelled  to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  limits  of  Virginia, 
or  of  any  other  border  State,  again  and  again  will  we  return,  until  the  baf- 
fled and  exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon  his  endless  and  impossible  task  of 
making  slaves  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free.  Let  us,  then,  not  despair, 
my  countrymen,  but,  relying  on  God,  meet  the  foe  with  fresh  defiance  and 
with  unconquered  and  unconquerable  hearts.'' 

Proclamations,  however  brave  the  words,  do  not  carry  muskets  or  re- 
pair worn-out  railroads.  They  do  not  fight  battles,  win  victories,  or  bring 
money  to  an  empty  treasury.  The  resources  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment were  exhausted,  its  military  power  fast  fading  away.  The  people  of 
Virginia  and  of  the  other  sections  of  the  South  made  no  response.  No 
citizen  came  to  enlist.  The  printed  sheet  was  waste  paper — nothing  more. 
Five  days,  and  then  came  the  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Appomattox. 
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There  was  again  a  hasty  packing  of  trunks  and  boxes,  hurrying  to  the 
railroad  station,  and  departure  for  Greensborough.  Jefferson  Davis  met 
generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  on  the  hill-side  where,  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-house.  Notwith- 
standing General  Lee  had  surrendered,  the  President  ordered  Johnston  to 
fight  on  to  the  bitter  end.  The  people  of  the  town  did  not  cheer  when 
the  train  rolled  into  the  depot.  No  citizen  came  to  offer  hospitality,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Confederacy  went  on  to  Charlotte — nearly  to  the 
South  Carolina  line. 

The  terrible  realization  comes  to  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  Confederacy 
has  gone  down  —  Johnston  has  surrendered;   Secretary  Breckinridge  ar- 
rives with  the  depressing  news ;  Mr.  Trenholm,  Secretary  of 

April  14, 1805.  _  .  Jr       .  .      .  t»--  -i-nrn 

the  Ireasury,  resigns;  Breckinridge,  Benjamin,  and  JMallory 

steal  away  to  seek  their  own  safety  ;  Regan,  Postmaster-General,  alone  re- 
mains. The  President  has  joined  Mrs.  Davis,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  fore- 
casting the  approaching  end,  sent  her  furniture  to  the  auction-room  and 
took  her  departure  quietly  from  Richmond.  The  President  has  an  escort 
of  two  thousand  cavalry.  The  escort  dwindles.  A  large  number  leave 
in  a  body.  The  flight  ends  at  last.  Union  cavalrymen,  sweeping  through 
Georgia,  come  upon  the  trail  of  the  fugitives.  Near  Irwinsville,  in  a  pine 
thicket,  in  the  early  morning,  they  find  Jefferson  Davis,  disguised  as  a 
woman,  with  a  pail  in  his  hand,  a  servant  in  appearance,  going  to  the 
brook  for  water.  The  vision  of  power  that  dazzled  him  as  he  stood  upon 
the  balcony  of  the  State-house  in  Montgomery,  February,  1S61  (see  "  Drum- 
beat of  the  Nation,"  p.  39),  has  passed  away — this  the  end.  He  becomes  a 
prisoner,  and  is  taken  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

There  are  still  Confederate  soldiers  in  arms,  the  partisans  in  Virginia, 
whom  we  have  seen  peacefully  following  the  plough  during  the  day,  rid- 
ing with  General  Mosby  to  pounce  upon  a  Union  wagon  train  at  night. 
Their  commander  summons  them  once  more,  reviews  them  as  in  the  past. 
"  The  war  is  over ;  I  am  no  longer  your  commander.  Go  to  your  homes," 
his  words. 

Far  away  in  Texas  Gen.  E.  Ivirby  Smith  enacted  the  last  scene — surren- 
dering the  last  armed  soldier  of  the  Confederacy.     Once  more  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  waving  over  an  undivided  country. 

This  history  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  has  still  an  un- 
written chapter.  Several  times  I  have  set  myself  to  write  it,  bnt  my 
heart  recoils  and  the  pen  refuses  to  do  its  work.  The  story  of  Belle  Isle 
and  Andersonville,  the  starvation  and  death  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union: 
at  Andersonville  thirteen  thousand  white  head-stones  marking  the  graves 
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of  those  who,  day  by  day,  wasted  away  through  want  of  food  and  disease 
engendered  by  studied  and  systematic  brutality  and  neglect — so  revolting 
and  heart-rending  that  brain  and  heart  alike  recoil  from  the  portrayal — a 
stain  so  deep  that  Jefferson  Davis  lias  endeavored  to  explain  it  away.  This 
his  indictment  against  the  United  States  : 

"  Persistence  by  the  United  States  in  the  refusal  to  observe  the  cartel 
caused  so  large  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  captured  at  Andersonville 
as  to  exceed  the  accommodations  provided,  and  thus  to  augment  the  dis- 
comfort and  disease  consequent  on  their  confinement.'' (2) 

Once  more  we  are  to  keep  in  view  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  war 
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—the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  slave-holders  to  establish  a  government 
based  on  slavery.  When  President  Lincoln  issued  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  Jefferson  Davis  submitted  a  message  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  announcing  that  he  should  hand  over  to  the  authorities  of  the 
several  States  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  criminals  engaged  in  inciting  insurrections.  We  have  seen  in  a 
preceding  chapter  the  resolutions  offered  in  the  Confederate  Congress, 
that  all  negroes  taken  in  arms  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  several 
States.  Let  us  remember  that  the  negro  troops  were  soldiers  of  the  Re- 
public.    In  July,  1863,  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
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that  the  Government  would  protect  every  Union  soldier,  irrespective  of 
race,  lineage,  or  color.  The  Confederate  Government  refused  to  surren- 
der negro  soldiers  captured  on  the  battle-field,  whereupon  the  United 
States  declined  to  continue  the  exchange.  This  is  the  refusal  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Davis ;  and  so  into  the  prison-pen  of  Andersonville,  enclosing  less 
than  twenty-six  acres  of  ground,  were  crowded  thirty-three  thousand  hu- 
man beings,  without  shelter  from  the  blazing  summer  sun  or  the  storms 
sweeping  in  from  the  sea — no  protection  save  burrows  excavated  in  the 
ground  or  a  tattered  blanket  stretched  on  sticks  ;  their  food  uncooked  corn- 
meal,  peas,  and  rancid  meat ;  their  drink  the  water  of  a  brook  thick  with 
malaria  and  germs  of  disease.  More  than  seven  hundred  deaths  a  week 
the  record.  Who  was  responsible,  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Jefferson  Davis? 
The  United  States  or  the  Confederacy?  Could  Abraham  Lincoln  make 
any  distinction  between  soldiers  who  were  fighting  that  the  nation  might 
live?  On  what  ground  could  Jefferson  Davis  refuse  to  exchange  negro 
soldiers? 

General  Grant,  at  City  Point,  in  correspondence  with  General  Lee, 
asked  if  colored  troops,  the  same  as  white  soldiers,  were  to  be  exchanged. 

"  I  intended,"  reads  the  reply  of  General  Lee,  "  to  include  all  capt- 
ured soldiers  of  the  United  States,  of  whatever  nation  or  color,  under  my 
control.  Deserters  from  our  service,  and  negroes  belonging  to  our  citi- 
zens, are  not  considered  subjects  of  exchange,  and  were  not  •included  in 
■my  proposition."  (*) 

Jefferson  Davis  has  this  to  say  in  regard  to  the  correspondence :  "  That 
there  were  any  of  the  not  included  class  among  the  prisoners  was  purely 
hypothetical ;  but  the  pretence  served  General  Grant  as  an  excuse  to  de- 
cline negotiations,  and  for  putting  the  matter  offensively,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  an  exchange."  (4) 

This  the  sneer  of  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  upon  General 
Grant :  "  That  a  soldier,  bred  and  educated  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  should  have  so  great  a  regard  for  deserters  and  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor  that,  lest  any  of  those  classes  shonld  be  denied  ex- 
change, he  would  prefer  to  leave  hosts  of  his  fellow-soldiers  to  languish, 
and  many  of  them  to  die,  in  captivity,  was  an  act  which  is  left  for  others 
to  determine."  (5) 

Behind  the  refusal  of  General  Grant  and  Abraham  Lincoln  to  continue 
the  exchange  was  the  eternal  principle  of  justice.  It  was  the  last  conflict 
between  the  barbarism  of  the  past,  as  represented  by  a  government  based, 
as  was  the  Confederacy,  on  slavery,  and  a  Christian  civilization  upon  the 
ideal  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — the  brotherhood  of  man.     The  begin- 
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ning  of  the  conflict  was,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  a  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  ;  but  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  ex- 
change Abraham  Lincoln  and  General  Grant,  representing  the  people,  be- 
came the  champions  of  the  loftiest  ideal  ever  attained  by  a  nation.  The 
thirty-three  thousand  soldiers  at  Andersonville  knew  why  they  were  starv- 
ing. The  thirteen  thousand  borne  out  on  the  dead-cart  to  the  leno-then- 
ing  trenches  accepted  death  rather  than  the  invitation  of  the  Confederate 
authorities  to  make  shoes,  harness,  clothes,  or  to  engage  in  other  occupa- 
tions for  their  benefit,  with  abundance  of  food.  Within  Andersonville 
were  fifty  colored  soldiers,  thirty-three  thousand  white.  We  need  not 
Avonder  that  some  among  the  thousands  were  ready  to  sign  a  petition  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  praying  that  the  exchange  might  go  on  ;  that  they 
might  once  more  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  rather  than  to  die  where 
they  were.  The  petition  came  to  Charles  E.  Lee,  of  Connecticut.  "  Sio-n 
it  \  Xo  !  These  negro  troops  were  slaves.  They  had  no  country.  They 
enlisted  to  fight  for  my  country.  I  can  die  with  them,  but  I  will  not  de- 
sert them  !"  he  said,  and  tore  the  petition  to  tatters. 

Though  dying  from  starvation,  nothing  could  swerve  the  great  mul- 
titude from  their  loyalty.  When  November  came,  in  1864,  the  day  on 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  to  decide  whether  Abraham 
Lincoln  or  General  McClellan  should  be  elected  President — whether  the  war 
should  go  on,  or  peace,  as  Jefferson  Davis  might  dictate,  should  be  accept- 
ed—General Winder,  commanding  at  Andersonville,  desiring  to  ascertain 
the  feelings  of  the  prisoners,  ordered  them  to  vote  with  beans  instead  of 
ballots.  Those  who  wanted  Abraham  Lincoln  re-elected  were  to  vote  with 
black  beans ;  those  favoring  General  McClellan  with  white.  The  ballot- 
box  was  an  old  coffee-pot.  The  prisoners  were  marshalled  by  the  guards 
and  marched  to  the  balloting.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  General 
Winder  to  see  that  only  here  and  there  a  prisoner  dropped  a  white  bean 
into  the  coffee-pot.  (6)  Whether  on  the  battle-field,  or  wasting  away  dav 
by  day  amid  the  horrors  of  the  prison,  they  were  true  to  the  flag  they 
loved.  In  contrast  will  ever  stand,  on  the  one  side,  the  barbarism,  inhu- 
manity— the  indescribable  horror;  on  the  other,  the  heroism,  loftier  than 
that  of  the  battle-field,  a  loyalty  and  fortitude  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  nations, 

The  conflict  was  over.     A  million  of  men  were  in  arms.     We  see  the 

two  great  armies  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  battle — the  Army  of  the 

Potomac,  the  Army  of  the  West — marching  to  Washington.     They  pass  in 

review  before  the  newly  elected  President,  and  then  melt  away.    The  fleets 
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of  war  ships  become  merchant  vessels,  or  are  sold  to  dealers  in  old  junk. 
Four  years  of  battle  has  not  engendered  among  the  soldiers  a  love  for  war, 
but  rather  a  higher  conception  than  ever  before  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Reunited  in  indissoluble  bonds,  chastened,  purified,  redeemed,  slavery 
vanquished,  freedom  triumphant,  leader  and  teacher  of  all  the  nations,  at 
peace  with  ourselves  and  all  the  world,  the  nation,  in  a  new  and  larger 
life,  its  flag  the  emblem  of  the  world's  best  hope,  moves  on  to  its  mighty 
destiny. 
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381;  Averysborough,  392 ;  Bentonville,  392; 
Fort  Steadman,  404  ;  Diuwiddie  Court  -house, 
H  »T  ;  Five  Forks,  41(i;  Petersburg,  416;  Sail- 
or's Creek,  447,  455  ;  bombardment  of  Spanish 
Fort,  451 ;  Ebenezer  Church,  452  ;  Selma,  452  ; 
Salisbury,  453  ;  Farniville,  454. 

Beall.Jolm"  Y,  Mr.  iC),  475. 

Beatty's  division  (TJ.),  154. 

Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.,  Gen.  (C),  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Department  of  the  West,  77;  issues 
proclamation,  S7  ;  sends  orders  to  Hood,  115; 
at  Florence,  118;  sends  message  to  Smith, 
147;  at  Augusta,  313  ;  at  Columbia, 315  ;  sends 
telegram  to  Jefferson  Davis,  324;  succeeded 
by  Johnston,  387. 

Beck  with,  General  (U.),  75. 

Bell,  Colonel  (TJ.),  263. 

Bell's  brigade  (U.),  260. 

Bellows,  Henry  W.,  Dr.  (U.),  206. 

Benjamin,  Judah  P.,  Secretary  of  State  (C),  332, 
476,  490. 

Bennett,  Colonel  (IL),  357. 

Best,  Captain  (TJ.),  196. 

Birge's  brigade  (U.),  23. 

Birney,  David  B.,  Major-Gen.  (U.),  185,  190. 

Blair," F.  P.,  Major-Gen.  (U.),  84,  306,  315,  342. 

Blanchard,  Corporal  (U.),  51. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes  (C),  479. 

Boston,  Colonel  (C).  454. 

Bourke,  Billy  (U.),  190. 

Boutelle,  Sailing-master  (U.),  238. 

Bradley's  brigade  (U.),  123,  128,  137. 

Bragg, Braxton,  Gen.  (C),  134,  250,  256,  387. 

Bragg's  brigade  (U.),  162. 

Bratton's  brigade  (('.),  191. 

Braxton's  battery  (C),  23. 

Breckinridge,  John  ('.,  Gen.  (C),  18,  27, 147,  352, 
416,420,425,  428,  443,490. 
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Breese,  Captain  (U.),  260. 

Bridges,  Captain  (U.),  128. 

Brown,  General  (C),  127, 140. 

Brown,  Governor  of  Georgia  (C),  64,  80,  105. 

Brown,  Sergeant  (U.),  51. 

Brown's  division  (C),  135. 

Buckner,  Simon  B.,  Gen.  (C),  158,  306. 

Buell,  General  (C),  256. 

Burnside,  Ambrose  E.,  Gen.  (U.),  382. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  Gen.  (U.),  184,  249,  395. 

Butler's  brigade  (C),  24. 

Byers,  Adjutant  (IT.),  323. 

Byron,  Major  (U.),  174. 

Campbell,  John  A.,  Mr.,  (C),  345,  4(>3,  476.  479 
Campbell,  Judge  (C),  440. 

Canby,  General  (U.),  64,  118,  450. 

Capron,  General  (U.),  119. 

Capron's  cavalry  (U.),  124. 

Carlin's  division  (U.),  392. 

Carr,  General  (U.),  451. 

Carter,  Colonel  (C),  54. 

Carter,  General  (U.),  386. 

Carter,  Mr.  (C.)  132,  138. 

Casement's  brigade  (U.),  139. 

Chalmers,  General  (C),  141,  152. 

Chalmers's  cavalry  (C),  153,  157. 

Cheatham,  B.  F.,  Major-Gen.  (C),  124,  135.  152. 

324. 
Cheatham's  division  (C),  386,392. 
Chilton,  Mr.  (C),  328. 
Christian  Commission  (U.),  212. 
Churchill,  Mr.  (C),  473. 
Clark,  Mr.  (C),  327. 
Clay,  Captain  (U.),  190. 
Clay,  Clement  G,  Mr.  (C.),  475. 
Clayton,  General  (C),  387. 
Cleburne,  P.  R.,  Major-Gen.  (C),  124, 140. 
Cleburne's  division  (C),  135,  139. 
Clemmens,  Lieutenant  (IT.),  436. 
Coekrell,  General  (C),  140. 
Cockrell's  brigade  (C),  70. 
Cockrell's  division  (C),  154. 
Cogswell,  Colonel  (17.),  89. 
Colquitt,  General  (C),  264. 
Connecticut    Regiment   (C),    Eighth,   186;    Fif 

teenth,  388;  Twelfth,  50;  Twenty-first,  186. 
Conrad's  brigade  (U.),  137. 
Cooke,  J.  W.,  Mr.  (C).  234. 
Cooke,  Jay,  Mr.  (U.),  486. 
Coon's  brigade  (U.),  153. 
Cooper,  Adjutant-General  (C),  425,  479. 
Cooper,  General  (U.),  119. 
Cooper,  Lieutenant  (IT.),  52. 
Copeland,  Private  (U.),  190. 


Corse,  General  (C),  410,  448. 

Corse,  John  M.,  Gen.  (II),  69. 

Corse's  division  (U.),  68. 

Couch's  division  (U.),  154. 

Cox,  G.  D.,  Major-Gen.  (U.),  132,  381,  385. 

Cox's  division  (U.),  119,  123,  157. 

Crawford's  division  (U.),  162,  196,  203,  410. 

Crook,  George,  Major-Gen.   (IT.),  11,  37,  46,  54, 

400,  407,  447. 
Crook's  division  (U.),  455. 
Croxton's  cavalry  (U.),  124,  141,  153. 
Cullum,  Colonel  ~(U.),  207. 
Curtis's  brigade  (IT.),  252,  260. 
Gushing,  Win.  B.,  Lieut.  (U.),  240. 
Custer,  George  A.,  Gen.  (U.),  12,  27,  42,  46,  396, 

408,  456,  458. 
Custer's  division  (U.),  52. 
Cutler's  division  (IT.),  162. 
Cutshaw's  artillery  (C),  41. 

Dabxky,  Dr.  (C),  336. 

Dahlgren,  Admiral  (U.),  106,  357. 

Dauchey,  Lieutenant  (U.),  174. 

Davies,  General  (U.),  446. 
Davis,  General  (U.),  27,  84. 

Davis,  Jefferson  (C),  dissatisfaction  with,  64; 
meets  Hood  at  Macon,  65  ;  addresses  army  at 
Palmetto,  Ga.,  67,  81  ;  mistakes  Sherman's 
plans,  76  ;  appoints  Bragg  military  adviser, 
256  ;  message  to  Congress,  332  ;  confers  with 
Mr.  Blair,  345  ;  appoints  commissioners  for 
Peace  Conference,  345;  remarks  on  their  re- 
port, 350  ;  views  of  the  situation,  386  ;  receives 
despatch  from  Lee,  420  ;  abandons  Richmond, 
421  ;  desperation  of,  475  ;  fleeing  from  Sheri- 
dan, 489;  taken  prisoner,  490;  reflections  on 
Grant,  494. 

Davis's  brigade  (C),  162. 

Davis,  Judge  (C),  192. 

Dearing,  General  (C),  162,  454. 

De  Gress,  Captain  (U.),  316. 

De  Trobriand,  General  (IT.),  456. 

De  Trobriand's  brigade  (U.),  200. 

De  Trobriand's  division  (U.),  456. 

Devens,  General  (U.),  435. 

Devin,  General  (U.),  396,  458. 

Devin's  cavalry  (U.),  411. 

Devin's  division  (IT.),  41. 

Dix,  John  A.,  Major-Gen.  (IT.),  216. 

Dix,John  A.,  Mrs.  (IT.),  206. 

Duboise,  General  (C),  448. 

Duncan,  Captain  (IT.),  106. 

Duncan,  Mr.  (C),  316. 

Duncan,  Private  (U.),  433. 

Dupont,  Admiral  (U.),  361. 
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Dushene's  brigade  (IT.),  162. 
Dwight's  division  (U.),  20. 

Early,  Jubal  A.,  Gen.  (C),  at  Kernstown,  4 ; 
Fisher's  Hill,  12,  33,  38,  44  ;  at  Opequan  Creek, 
19;  at  Brown's  Gap,  41  ;  attempts  capture  of 
Sheridan  at  Belle  Grove,  47  ;  at  Waynesbor- 
ough,  396. 

Ector's  brigade  (C),  153,  451. 

Edwards,  Colonel  (U.),  57. 

Euan's  division  (U.),  196,  200. 

Elliot,  Mr.  (C),  236. 

Emory,  General  (U.),  11,  46,  53. 

English.  Mr.  (U.),  342. 

Evans's  brigade  (C),  20. 

Everett,  Edward,  Mr.  (U.),  298. 

Ewell,  General  (C),  415,  425,  446,  456. 

Swell's  corps  (C),  191. 

Farragut,  Admiral  (TJ.),  64,  79,  148,  248,  436. 

Field's  division  (C),  110,  191,  415,  420. 

Fifteenth  Amendment,  340. 

Flusser,  Lieutenant  (TJ.),  235. 

Forrest,  N.  B.,  Gen.  (C),  68,  115,  118,  123,  147, 
154,  328,  452. 

Forsythe,  Major  (U.),  62. 

Forts:  Anderson,  378 ;  Baldwin,  419;  Battery 
Buchanan,  249;  Blakely,  452;  Caswell,  248; 
Fisher,  248;  Gilmer,  185;  Granger,  132;  Gregg, 
419;  Harrison,  184;  Mahone,  419;  McAllis- 
ter, 103  ;  Moultrie,  362;  Pulaski,  276;  Span- 
ish, 451;  Steadman,  404;  Sumter,  357,  362; 
Wagner,  361. 

Foster,  General  (U.),  105,  114,  236. 

French,  General  (C),  69,  139. 

French,  Rev.  Mr.  (U.),  284,  291. 

French's  division  (C),  153. 

Garland,  Mr.  (C),  32S. 

Garrard's  division  (D.),  153. 

Geary,  General  (C),  460. 

Geary,  General  (U.),  306. 

Geary's  division  (U.),  114. 

Getty,  General  (U.),  53. 

Getty,  Mr.  (U.),  371. 

Getty's  division  (U.),  20,  38,  61,  448. 

Gibbon's  division  (IT.),  169,  173. 

Gillmore,  Qu'mcy  A.,  Major  Gen.  (U.),  355,  362. 

Gist,  General  (C),  140. 

Goodwin,  Mr.  (C),  316. 

Gordon,  General  (TJ.),  436,  450. 

Gordon,  G.  W.,  Gen.  (C),  45,  140,  459. 

Gordon,  Lieutenant-General  (C),  404,  415,  446, 

459. 
Gordon's  corps  (C),  455. 


Gordon's  division  (C),  18,47,  52. 

Govan's  brigade  (C),  157. 

Granbury,  General  (C),  140. 

Grant,  Lewis  A.,  Gen.  (U.),  53. 

Giant,  Ulysses  S.,  Gen.  (TJ.),  commands  Army  of 
the  James,  1 ;  views  of  military  operations,  7; 
orders  Sheridan  to  Shenandoah  Valley,  8;  at 
Petersburg,  13;  visits  Sheridan,  14,  17;  sends 
telegram  to  Sherman,  75  ;  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-general, 79;  sends  Colonel  Porter  to  Sher- 
man, 80;  sends  telegram  to  Sherman,  81 ;  anx- 
ious in  regard  to  affairs  in  Tennessee,  148; 
sends  despatch  to  Thomas,  160;  orders  move- 
ment to  gain  Weldon  Railroad,  161  ;  sends 
Butler  to  Fort  Harrison,  185  ;  at  Hatcher's 
Run,  195;  consents  to  plan  proposed  by  But- 
ler,  250;  plans  second  attempt  to  capture  Fort 
Fisher,  252 ;  approves  Sherman's  movement 
through  South  Carolina,  302 ;  meets  Confed- 
erate Peace  Commissioners,  345  ;  at  City  Point, 
377,400;  views  of  military  affairs  at  Dinwid- 
die  Court-house,  408 ;  orders  to  Meade,  411; 
orders  to  Sheridan,  412;  sends  despatch  to 
Lincoln,  419;  determines  to  prevent  Lee  from 
reaching  Danville,  444  ;  sends  message  to  Sher- 
idan, 448  ;  orders  to  Ord,  454;  at  Burksville, 
455 ;  at  Farmville,  456  ;  communicates  with 
General  Lee,  457  ;  surrender  of  General  Lee, 
460 ;  sends  despatch  to  Lincoln,  466 ;  at  Ra- 
leigh, 469;  calls  on  Lincoln,  481. 

Granger,  Gordon  A.,  Gen.  (U.),  451. 

Granger,  Lieutenant  (TJ.),  199. 

Greeley,  Horace,  Mr.  (U.),  345. 

Gregg,  General  (U.),  455. 

Gregg's  cavalry  (TJ.),  169,  177,  195,  203. 

Griffin,  Charles,  Major-Gen.  (TJ.),  414,  454. 

Griffin's  division  (TJ.),  162,  195,  410. 

Grover,  General  (TJ.),  275. 

Grover's  division  (U.),  20,  45,  378. 

Gurley,  Rev.  Mr.,  288. 

Hagood's  brigade  (C),  165,  259,  382. 
Halleck,  H.  W.,  Gen.  (TJ.),  8,  79,  149. 
Hammond,  Surgeon-General  (U.),  213. 
Hampton,  Wade,  Gen.  (C),  170,  174,  196,  200, 

316,391. 
Hancock,  W.  S.,  Gen.  (TJ.),  165,  169.  195. 
Hardee,  General  (C),  77,  87,  94,  104,  113,  308, 

313,  355,  388,  392. 
Harold,  Daniel  E.  (C),  479,  484. 
Elarris,  Elisha  Dr.  (U.),  206. 
Harris,  General  (C),  4  7*1. 
Harris,  Isham  G.,  Governor  of  Tennessee  (C), 

126, 147. 
Hartranft's  division  (U.),  416. 
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Hatch,  General  (U.),  118. 

Hatch's  division  (U.),  141,  152. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  Gen.  (U.),  49,  52. 

Hayes's  brigade,  (U.),  162. 

Hayes's  division  (U.),  52. 

Havnes,  Senator  (C),  353. 

Hazen,  W.  B.,  Gen.  (IT.),  106,  319. 

Hazen's  division  (U.),  106. 

Heckman's  division  (U.),  186. 

Henderson,  Senator  (I".),  339. 

Heth,  General  (C),  162,  173. 

Ileth's  division  (C),  199. 

Hill,  A.  P.,  Gen.  (G),  162,  170,  196,  404,  415,  419. 

Hill,  B.  H.,  Mr.  (C),  87. 

Hill,  D.  H.  (G),  387. 

Hill,  Sergeant  (U.),  52. 

Hill's  corps  (C),  199. 

Hoke,  General  (G),  236,  256,  378,  381,  387,  392. 

Hoke's  division  (G),  165,  191,  250. 

Hood,  John  B.,  Gen.  (G),  supersedes  Johnston,  1 ; 
confers  with  Davis,  65;  moves  towards  Ala- 
bama, 73  ;  dissatisfaction  with,  77  ;  sends  tele- 
gram to  Bragg,  81;  at  Tuscumbia,  115;  at 
Florence,  118  ;  near  Columbia,  120 ;  at  Spring 
Hill,  124;  at  Franklin,  134;  near  Nashville, 
147;  defeated,  158;  asks  to  be  relieved  of 
command,  160,  386. 

Hotchkiss,  Captain  (C),  45. 

Houston,  Rev.  Mr.  (U.),  292. 

Howard,  O.  O.,  Gen.  (U.),  83,  89,  94,  106,  302, 
308,  311,314,316,  319,  392. 

Howe,  S.  G.,  Dr.  (U.).  207. 

Hubbard's  brigade  (U.),  153. 

Humphrey,  General  (U),  4. v.. 

Humphreys,  General  (XL),  419,  450. 

Hunter,  General  (U.),  4,  8. 

Hunter,  R.  M.  T.,  Mr.  (G),  336,  345,  352,  403, 
476. 

Hussey,  Mr.  (U.),  214. 

Illinois  Regiment  (U.).  Twelfth,  69. 

Indiana  Regiment  (U.),  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-fourth, 139. 

Iowa  Regiment  (U.),  Fifth,  323  ;  Eighth,  451 ; 
Thirteenth,  316. 

Jackson,  General  (G),  158. 

Jackson's  division  (U. ),  8,  392. 

Jennison,  Colonel  (C),  154. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Vice-President  (TJ.)T  476,  486, 

489. 
Johnson,  General  (G),  125.  157,  415. 
Johnson,  Lieutenant  (U.),  190. 
Johnson's  division  (G),  18,  42,  127,  140,  153. 
Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  Gen.  (C),  superseded  by 


Hood,  1 ;  at  Dalton,  79  ;  near  Newbern,  386; 
at  Bentonville,  392  ;  surrenders  to  Sherman, 
469. 

Kemper,  General  (G),  192. 

Kennedy,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (U.),  316. 

Kentucky  Regiment  (U.),  Twelfth,  138 ;  Six- 
teenth, 138. 

Kershaw,  General  (G),  448. 

Kershaw's  division  (G),  12,  41,  44,  52,  428,  447. 

Kerwin's  brigade  (U.),  200. 

Kilpatrick,  Judson,  Gen.  (U.),  84,  89,  94,  311,  391, 
469. 

Kimball's  division  (TL),  123,  133,  140,  154. 

Etching's  division  (U.),  52. 

Knipe's  cavalry  (U.),  153. 

Lamb,  Colonel  (G),  249,  256. 
Lane's  brigade  (U.),  123,  128,  134,  138. 
Lane's  brigade  (G),  170. 
Law's  brigade  (G),  191. 
Lee,  Admiral  (TL),  235,  240. 
Lee,  Charles,  E.  (U.),  497. 
Lee,  Custis,  Gen.  (C),  448. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  Gen.  (C),  at  Riehmond,  1 ;  recalls 
Anderson    to    Richmond,  13;  directs  General 
Taylor  to  visit  Macon  and  Savannah,  104  ;   at 
Petersburg,  162,  405;  letter  to  Secretary  Sed- 
don,  166  ;  troubled  by  loss  of  Weldon  Railroad, 
181 ;    attempts    recapture  of  Fort   Harrison, 
191;   sends  telegram  to  Beauregard,  326;  fa- 
vors arming  the  slaves,  337;  views  of  situa- 
tion, 386,  403 ;  sends  message  to  Longstreet, 
415  ;  moves  towards  Amelia  Court-house,  430, 
444  ;  near  Farmville,  454  ;  replies  to  note  from 
Grant,  457  ;  at  Appomattox,  459  ;  surrenders, 
400. 
Lee,  S.D.,  Gen.  (G),  118,152. 
Lee,  W.  IT.  F.,  Gen.  (C),  407,  410,  415. 
Lee's  (Custis)  division,  428,  447. 
Lee's  (Fitz-Hugh)  division  (G),  12,  18,  162,  399, 

407. 
Lee's  (S.  D.)  division  (G),  386,  392. 
Letcher,  Governor  (G),  442. 
Lincoln,  Abraham  (U.).  sends  congratulations  to 
Sheridan,  31,  62;  receives  despatch  from  Sher- 
man, 114;    sends  despatch   to   Thomas,  160; 
aides  formation  of  Sanitary  Commission,  206  ; 
approves  second  attempt  to  take  Fort  Fisher, 
252  ;  anxious  for  passage  of  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, 340  ;  congratulations  on  its  passage,  342  ; 
receives    letter   from    Horace    Greeley,   345 ; 
meets  Confederate  Peace  Commissioners,  346; 
confers  with   Grant   at    City   Point,  400;  at 
Richmond,  429,  436  ;  sends  message  to  Grant, 
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449  ;  second  inauguration,  471 ;  Cabinet  meet- 

ing,  481 ;  shot,  483  ;  death,  485. 
Littlefield,  Colonel  (IT.),  358. 
Livermore,  Thomas  L.,  Col.  (U.),  456. 
Logan,  John  A.,  Gen.  (U.),  150,  160,  275, 305,  314, 

319. 
Lomax's  division  (C),  18,  38,  42. 
Long,  General  (U.),  452. 
Longstreet,  General  (C),  399,  404,  415,  447. 
Loring's  division  (C),  139. 
Lowell,  General  (U.),  27. 
Lowell's  cavalry  (U.),  61. 
Lumpkin,  Mr.  (C),  422,  442. 
Lyons,  Judge  (C),  192. 

Mackenzie,  General  (IT.),  458. 

Mackenzie's  division  (U.),  410. 

Macomb,  Commodore  (U.),  245. 

Mahone,  General  (C),  196. 

Mahone's  division  (G),  162,455. 

Maine  Regiment(U.),  First  Cavalry,  204;  Third,302. 

Major,  Mr.  (C),  473. 

Mallory,  Secretary  (C),  234,  442,  490. 

Manigault,  General  (C),  140. 

Markland,  Colonel  (U.),  371. 

Marshall,  Colonel  (C),  460. 

Martin,  Colonel  (C),  473. 

Marye,  Mr.,  222. 

Mason,  Senator  (C),  442. 

Massachusetts  Regiment  (U.),  Second,  89 ;  Fourth 

Cavalry,  434;  Thirty-third,  89;    Fifty-fourth, 

361 ;  Fifty-fifth,  372;    Sixty-first,  413. 
Maury,  D.  H.,  Gen.  (C),  451. 
Mayo,  Major  (C),  425. 
McAllister's  brigade  (U.),  199. 
McArthur's  division  (C),  152,  157. 
McCausland,  General  (C),  7. 
McCook,  General  (U.),  452. 
McCullough,  Professor  (C),  476. 
McDonald,  William  L.,  Mr.,  473. 
McElveen,  A.  J.,  Mr.  (C),  371. 
MeGowan's  brigade  (C),  170. 
McGrath,  Governor  (C),  356. 
Mcintosh's  brigade  (IT.),  19. 
McLaws,  General  (C),  106. 
McMillan's  division  (IL),  62,  153,  157. 
McQuiston's  brigade  (IT.),  388. 
Meade,  George  G.,  Gen.  (U.),  170,  177,  195,  400, 

408. 
Meniminger,  Mr.  (C),  442. 
Meredith,  Judge  (C),  434. 
Merrill,  C.  A.,  Mr.  (C),  371. 
Merritt,  General  (U.),  458. 
Merritt's  division  (U.),  12,  18,  42,  46,  407,  410, 

447. 


Michigan  Regiment  (U.),  Fifth,  199  ;  Sixteenth, 

195. 
Miles,  General  (IT.),  456. 
Miles,  Mr.  (C),  327. 
Miles's  division  (U.),  169,  173,  456. 
Milroy,  General  (U.),  147. 
Minnesota  Regiment  (IT.),  First,  203  ;  Tenth,  154, 

158. 
Mitchell,  Major  (IT.),  203. 
Molineaux's  brigade  (IT.),  24. 
Moore's  brigade  (IT.),  137. 
Moore's  division  (IT.),  153. 
Morgan,  Colonel  (IT.),  466. 
Morgan,  E.  D.,  Hon.  (U.),  340. 
Morgan's  division  (U.),  68. 
Mosby,  General  (C),  490. 
Mott's  division  (IL),  173,  181,  199. 
Mower,  General  (IT.),  395. 
Mower's  division  (C),  314. 
Mu.ld,  Dr.  (C),  484. 
Mumford's  division  (C),  407,  410,  454. 
Mann,  Captain  (C),  264. 

New  Hampshire  Regiment  (U.),  Tenth,  186; 
Thirteenth,  186;  Fourteenth,  20,  24. 

Newspapers  :  Charleston  Courier,  355,  368 ; 
Charleston  Mercury,  366  ;  New  York  Herald, 
408. 

Newton's  division  (U.),  68. 

New  York  Regiment  (IT.),  Twelfth,  174 ;  Sixty- 
first,  174;  Eighty-first,  186=;  Eighty-ninth,  186; 
Ninety-second,  186;  Ninety-third,  199;  Nine- 
ty-sixth, 186  ;  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth, 
413;  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  186;  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth,  186.;  One  Hundred 
and  Sixtieth,  50. 

Nichols,  Major  (U.),  319. 

Oglethorpe,  General,  276. 

Ohio  Regiment  (IT.),  Second,  448  ;  Fiftieth,  137; 
Ninety-first,  137  ;  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third,  137;  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third,  137. 

Oldham,  Mr.  (C),  476. 

Olmstead,  Frederick  Law  (IT.),  208. 

Opdvke,  Emerson,  Brig.-Gen.  (U.),  138. 

Opd'vke's  brigade  (IT.),  123,  128,  134. 

Ord,E.  O.  C,  Major-Gen.  (IL),  185,  400, 405, 412, 
419,  454,458,461. 

Osterhaus,  General  (IT.),  84. 

Otey,  Thomas,  Mr.  (C),  371. 

Packard,  Colonel  (IT.),  139. 
Palmer,  General  (IT.),  386. 
Palmer's  brigade  (C),  147. 
Parke,  General  (U.),  195,  405,  416. 
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Peace  Democrats,  327,  342. 

Peck,  Major-General  (XL),  236. 

Pegram'a  division  (C),  47,  52,  162. 

Pennsylvania  Regiment  (U.),  Fifty-eighth,  186, 
190;  One  Hundred  and  Eighth,  190;  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh,  89. 

Pennypacker,  Colonel  (U.),  263. 

Pennypacker's  brigade  (U.),  260. 

Penrose,  Captain  (U.),  436. 

Perham,  Corporal  (U.),  51. 

Petre,  Corporal  (U.),  50. 

Phillips,  General  (C),  93. 

Pickens,  Governor  of  South  Carolina  (C),  369. 

Pickett,  General  (C),  399,  407. 

Pickett,  J.  L.,  Mr.  (C),  336. 

Pickett's  division  (G),  407,  415. 

Pierce's  brigade  (U.),  199. 

Porter,  David  D.,  Admiral  (U.),  248,  250,  256, 
436. 

Porter,  Horace,  Col.  (U.),  80,  411. 

Porter,  J.  L.,  Mr.  (C),  234. 

Post's  brigade  (U.),  157. 

Potter's  brigade  (U.),  372,  416. 

Potter's  division  (U.),  195. 

Powell,  Lewis  (Payne)  (C),  479,  ISM. 

Preston,  Mr.  (C),  320. 

Price,  Sterling,  Gen.  (U.),  64. 

Quarles,  General  (C),  140. 

Ramseur's  division  (C),  18,  20,  34,  47. 

Ransom,  General  (C),  410. 

Ransom's  brigade  (C),  237. 

Rawlins,  General  (IT.),  403. 

Reade,  Theodore,  Gen.  (U.),  454. 

Reagan,  Judge  (C),  192. 

Red  field,  Colonel  (U.),  71. 

Regan,  Postmaster-General  (C),  490. 

Reilly's  brigade  (U.),  138. 

Rhind,  Captain  (U.),  250. 

Rhodes's  division  (C),  18,  20,  34. 

Ricketts,  General  (U.),  53. 

Rieketts's  division  (U.),  20,  38,  61. 

Roberts,  Captain  (C),  93. 

Roberts,  Colonel  (U.),  186. 

Roe,  Lieutenant-Commander  (U.),  238. 

Rollins,  Mr.  (U.),  340. 

Rosseau,  General  (U.),  144. 

Rosser,  General  (C),  42,  46,  57,  407,  410. 

Rosser's  division  (C),  454. 

Rowett,  Colonel  (11.),  71. 

Rowett's  brigade  (U.),  69. 

Ruffin,  Edmund  (C),  365. 

Ruger,  General  (U.),  119,  382,  386. 

Ruger's  division  (U.),  124,  133,  140. 


Rugg,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (U.),  174. 
Rugg's  brigade  (U.),  203. 
Russell,  Mr.  (C),  328. 
Russell's  division  (U.),  20. 

Sanders,  Major  (C),  70. 

Sanitary  •  Commission,  2(  16. 

Satterlee,  Surgeon  (U.),  206. 

Saxton,  Rufus,  Gen.  (U.),  290. 

Scales's  brigade  (C),  170. 

Schofield,  General  (U.),  at  Pulaski,  118 ;  near  Co- 
lumbia, 120;  orders  withdrawal  of  army,  124; 
atFranklin,  131;  moves  towards  Nashville,  141; 
at  Nashville,  152  ;  ordered  to  the  Potomac,  377; 
at  Wilmington,  378;  Newbern,  387;  at  Golds- 
borough,  395,  469. 

Sears's  brigade  (C),  69,  147. 

Seddon,  Secretary  (C),  87, 148,  328, 443,  473,  475, 
479. 

Semmes,  Mr.  (C),  327. 

Seward,  Secretary  (U.),  346,  478,  480,  483. 

Seymour's  division  (U.),  448. 

Shaw,  Colonel  (U.),  361. 

Shepley,  General  (U.),  436,  439. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  Gen.  (U.),  at  Monocacy  Junc- 
tion, 8;  receives  message  from  Grant,  12;  con. 
fers  with  Grant,  17 ;  defeats  Early  at  Opernian 
Creek,  19;  at  Fisher's  Hill,  38;  at  Cedar  Creek, 
44  ;  Winchester,  396  ;  near  Petersburg,  399  ; 
at  Dinwiddie  Court-house,  407 ;  sends  orders 
to  General  Warren,  408 ;  at  Five  Forks,  410; 
removes  General  Warren  from  command,  414  ; 
at  Jetersville,  446 ;  at  Sailor's  Creek,  447, 455 ; 
near  Appomattox,  458 ;  with  Grant  at  surren- 
der of  Lee,  460. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  Gen.  (U.),  at  Atlanta,  64, 
80  ;  sends  mess.ige  to  General  Corse,  69  ;  forms 
plan  for  "  March  to  the  Sea,"  73  ;  sends  tele- 
gram to  Ilalleck,  75;  at  Nashville,  79;  sends 
telegram  to  Grant,  81 ;  completes  plan  of 
march,  83  ;  starts,  88  ;  at  Milledgeville,  94  ;  at 
Savannah,  106,  264,  345  ;  despatch  to  Lincoln, 
114;  declines  request  of  Thomas,  117;  kind- 
ness to  people  of  Savannah,  276;  issues  order 
permitting  freedmen  to  take  land  abandoned  by 
Confederates, 290;  plan  of  movement  in  South 
Carolina,  308;  at  Columbia,  316;  at  Charles- 
ton, 356  ;  at  Fayetteville,  391  ;  moves  towards 
Goldsborough,  392,  469  ;  at  Bentonville,  395; 
Goldsborough,  395 ;  City  Point,  400;  Raleigh, 
469. 

Ships:  Albemarle  (C),  236;  Arago  (U.),  357; 
Bombshell  (U.),  236;  Charleston  (G),  356; 
Chicora  (C),  356  ;  Commodore  Hull  (U.),  238 ; 
Cotton  Plant  (C),  238 ;  Daniel  Webster  (U.), 
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269;  Greyhound  (U.),  269;  Louisiana  (U.),  210, 
250;  Mattabessett  (U.),  238  ;  Miami  (U.),  236  ; 
Monarch  (U.),  210;  New  Ironsides  (U.),  271  ; 
Neuse  (C),  385 ;  Palmetto  State  (C),  356;  Riv- 
er Queen  (U.),  346,  476 ;  Sassacus  (U.),  238  ; 
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City  (U).  245;  Whitehead  (U.),  238;  W.  W. 
Coit  (U.),  362;  Wyalusing  (U.),  238. 

Shiras,  Major  (U.),  2u7. 

Shores,  Sergeant  (U.),  51. 

Simmonson,  Colonel  (C),  382. 

Sleeper,  Captain  (U  ),  173. 

Slocum,  General  (U.),  83,  88,  94,  308,  392. 

Smith,  A.  J.,  Gen.  (U.),  117,  120,  137,  152,  451. 

Smith,  Dr.  (C),  456. 

Smith,  E.  Kirby,  Gen.  (C),  118,  147,  15S,  328, 
490. 

Smith,  Giles  A.,  Gen.  (C),  314. 

Smith,  G.  W.,Gen.  (C),  93, 105,  279. 

Smith,  Lieutenant  (U.),  200. 

Smith,  Melancthon,  Capt.  (U.),  238. 

Smith,  Mr.  (C),  350. 

Smith, William,  Governor  of  Virginia  (C),  422. 

Smith's  division  (U.),  154. 

Smythe,  Thomas  A.,  Gen.  (U.),  456. 

Smythe's  brigade  (U.),  200. 

Snipes,  Colonel  (U.),  410. 

Soutli  Carolina  Regiment  (U.),  Third,  358;  Fourth, 
358. 

Spain,  Amy  (U.),  337. 

Spear,  Colonel  (U.),  161. 

Stagg,  General  (U.),  447. 

Stanley,  D.  S.,  Major-Gen.  (U.),  123,  129,  136. 

Stannard,  General  (U.),  186. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Secretary  of  War(L~.),  7, 160, 
206,  236,  485. 

Steadman,  General  (U.),  144,  152. 

Steele,  General  (U.),  148,451. 

Stevens,  Alexander  H.,  Vice-  President  (C),  345, 
352,  403,  442,  476. 

Stevens,  Atherton  H.,  Maj.  (U.),  434. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus  (U.),  340. 

Stewart,  A.  P.,  Gen.  (C),  125,  135,  139,  152,  324, 
410. 

Stewart's  corps  (C),  127,  140. 

Stewart's  division  (C),  386. 

Sliles's  brigade  (U.),  139. 

Stoneman,  General  (U.),  453. 
Stone's  brigade  (U.),  316. 

Strahl,  General  (C),  140. 
Strickland,  Colonel  (U.),  118. 
Strickland's  brigade  (U.),  137. 
Stuart,  George  H.  (U.),  212. 


Sumner,  Charles,  Senator  (U.),  339,  486. 
Surratt,  Mary  E.,  Mrs.  (C),  47'J. 

Taylor,  Richard,  Gen.  (C),  78, 104,  386. 

Tennessee  Regiment  (C),  First,  168. 

Terry,  Albert  H.,  Major-Gen.  (U.),  252,  256,  263, 
378,  391,  395. 

Thatcher,  Admiral  (U.),  451. 

Thoburn,  General  (U.),  44,  49. 

Thoburn's  division  (U.),  49. 

Thomas,  George  H.  (U),  at  Chattanooga,  68 ;  at 
Nashville,  75,  118,  120,  148,  345;  request  de- 
clined by  Sherman,  117 ;  sends  message  to  Scho- 
field,  122;  at  Clifton,  377. 

Thomas,  Colonel  (U.),  46,  48. 

Thomas's  brigade  (U),  52. 

Thompson,  Major  (C),  454. 

Thompson,  Jacob,  Mr.  (C),  473,  480. 

Tidball,  General  (U.),  405. 

Toombs,  Robert  (C),  67, 105. 

Torbert,  General  (U.),  11,  18,  34,  41,  57,  61. 

Tourtelotte,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (U.),  69. 

Trenholm,  Secretary  of  Treasury  (C),  443,  490. 

Trumbull,  Lyman  (U.),  339. 

Twining,  Major  (U.),  132. 

Tyler,  John,  ex-President  (C.),441. 

Uphaxt,  Colonel  (U),  387. 
Upton,  General  (U.),  452. 

Van  Buren,  Dr.  (U.),  206. 

Vance,  Governor  of  North  Carolina  (C),  232, 469. 

Van  Dorn,  General  (C),  147. 

Vermont  Regiment  (U.),  Sixth,  48;    Eighth,  24, 

50;  Ninth,  433;  Eleventh,  48. 
Voorhees,  Mr.  (U.),  340. 

Wagner's  division  (U.),  123,  136, 142,  154. 

Walker's  brigade  (C),  162. 

Wallace,  General  (C),  410. 

Walthall's  division  (C),  139,  154. 

Ward's  division  (U.),  392. 

Warden,  Corporal  (U.J,  51. 

Warren,  General  (U.),  161,  195,  408. 

Washburne,  Colonel  (U.),  454. 

Weaver,  Colonel  (U.),  74. 

Webster,  Colonel  (U.),  371. 

Webster,  General  (U.),  357,  362. 

Weitzel,  General  (U.),  405,  434. 

Weitzel's  division  (U.),  249. 

Welch,  Colonel  (U.),  195. 

Welles,  Secretary  (U.),  235,  248,  252. 

Wessels,  General  (U.),  236. 

Wharton's  division  (C),  12,  18,  34,  47. 

Wheeler,  General  (C),  68,  89,  93. 
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White,  General  (IT.),  165. 
White,  Professor  (U.),  23.1. 
Whiting,  General  (C),  256,  264. 
Wickham,  General  (C),  37,  41. 
Wigfall,  Senator  (C),  353,  442. 
Wilcox,  General  (U.),  165,  405,  416,  419. 
Wilcox,  General  (C.),459. 
Wilcox's  division  (U.),  173,  181, 195. 
Wilcox's  (Cadmus)  division  (C),  170. 
Willett's  brigade  (U.),  200. 
Williams,  A.  S.,  Major-Gen.  (U.),  84,  306. 
Wilson,  General  (U.),  141,  152,  169,  452. 
Wilson,  James  F.,  Mr.  (U.),  339. 
Wilson,  Theodore,  Mr.  (17.),  408. 
Wilson's  cavalry  (U.),  18,  121,  148,  157. 
Winder,  General  (G),  497. 
Wise,  General  (C),  352,  415. 


Wise,  Governor  (LT.),  441. 

Wood,  Colonel  (U.),  58. 

Wood,  Dr.  (U.),  207. 

Wood,  General  (U.),  152. 

Wood's  corps  (U.),  154. 

Wood's  division  (U.),  93,  123,  133,  153,  316,  319. 

Woods,  W.  B.,  Col.  (U.),  320. 

Wolcutt,  General  (U.),  93. 

Wolcutt's  brigade  (U.),  93. 

Wright,  Horatio  G.,  Gen.  (U.),  11,  46,  53,  106, 

412,419,447,455. 
Wright,  Colonel  (U.),  72,  382. 
Wright,  Rebecca  M.  (U.),  15,  27. 

Young,  Mr.  (C),  475. 

Young's  brigade  (C),  70. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  212. 
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INTERESTING  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


BOUND  VOLUME  OF  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  1890.  Profusely  Illustrated 
Illuminated  Cloth,  $3  50.  Bound  Volumes  for  1887  aud  1889,  $3  50  each.  Other  vol- 
umes are  out  of  stock. 

THE  "BOY  TRAVELLERS"  SERIES.     By  Thomas  W.  Knox.     Copiously  Illustrated. 
Square  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  .$3  00  per  Volume.      Volumes  sold  separately. 
Adventures  of  Two  Youths — 
In  the  Far  East.     Five  Volume*. 

In  Japan  and  China — In  Siam  and  Java — In  Ceylon  and  India — In  Egypt  and  Palestine — 
In  Central  Africa. 
In  South  America. 
In  the  Russian  Empire. 
On  the  Congo. 
In  Australasia. 
In  Mexico. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "VIVIAN"  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE  AND  BEYOND.  Ad- 
ventures of  Two  Youths  in  the  Open  Polar  Sea.  By  Thomas  W.'Kxox.  Copiously 
Illustrated.     Square  Svo,  Cloth.  Ornamental,  §2  50. 

HUNTING  ADVENTURES  ON  LAND  AND  SEA.  By  Thomas  W.  Kxox.  Two  Vol- 
umes. Copiously  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  <f>2  50  each.  The  vol- 
umes sold  separately.     Each  volume  complete  in  itself. 

The  Young  Nimrods  in  North  America. 

The  Young  X:mrods  Around  the  World. 

BY  CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN.  Eight  Volumes.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth. 
Ornamental,  §3  00  each.      Volumes  sold  separately. 

The  Stort  of  Libertv.— Old  Times  in  the  Colonies.— The  Boys  of  '76  (A  History  of  the 
Battles  of  the  Revolution).—  Building  the  Nation.— Drum-beat  of  the  Nation. — Marching 
to  Victory.— Redeeming  the  Republic. — Freedom  Triumphant. 

CITY  BOYS  IN  THE  WOODS  ;  or,  A  Trapping  Venture  in  Maine.  By  Hexry  P. 
Wells,  Author  of  "Fly-Rods  and  Fly-Tackle  "  and  "The  American  Salmon  Fisher- 
man."    Profusely  Illustrated.     Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

FLY-RODS  AND  FLY-TACKLE.  Suggestions  as  to  their  Manufacture  and  Use.  By 
Hexry  P.Wells.     Illustrated.     Square  Post  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  AMERICAN  SALMON-FISHERMAN.  By  Hexry  P.  Wells,  Author  of  "  Fly-rods 
and  Fly-tackle."     Illustrated.     Square  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

COUNTRY  COUSINS.      By  Erxest  Ixgersoll.      Illustrated.      Square  Svo,  Illuminated 

Cloth,  $2  50. 

FRIENDS  WORTH  KNOWING.  Glimpses  of  American  Natural  History.  By  EKNEST 
Ixgersoll.     Illustrated.     Square  16mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS;  AND  THE  TRICKS  OF  TRAPPING  AND  TRAr 
MAKING.  By  W.  Hamiltox  Gibsox,  Author  of  "Pastoral  Days."  Illustrated  by 
the  Author.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


Interesting  Books  for  Boys. 


THE  WONDER  CLOCK;  or,  Four-and-Twenty  Marvellous  Tales:  being  One  for  each 
Hour  of  the  Day.  Written  and  Illustrated  with  160  Drawings  by  Howard  Pyle. 
Embellished  with  Verses  by  Katharine  Pyle.     Large  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $3  00. 

PEPPER  AND  SALT:  or,  Seasoning  for  Young  Folk.  Prepared  by  Howard  Pyle. 
Beautifully  and  Profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author.     4to,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  ROSE  OF  PARADISE.  Being  a  Detailed  Account  of  certain  Adventures  that 
happened  to  Captain  John  Mackra,  in  connection  with  the  famous  Pirate,  Captain 
Edward  England.  By  Howard  Pyle.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Post 
8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1  25. 

"HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE"  SERIES.  Illustrated.  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  00  per  Volume. 

The  Adventures  of  Jimmy  Brown.  Written  by  Himself,  and  Edited  by  W.  L.  Alden. — 
The  Cruise  of  the  Canoe  Ci.ub.  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Ghost."  The  Moral  Pirates.  The 
New  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  W.  L.  Alden. — Toby  Tyler  ;  or,  Ten  Weeks  with  a  Circus. 
Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother:  A  Sequel  to  "Toby  Tyler."  Tim  and  Tip;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a 
Boy  and  a  Dog.  Left  Behind;  or,  Ten  Days  a  Newsboy.  Raising  the  "Pearl."  Silent 
Pete.  By  James  Otis. — The  Story  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Jo's  Opportunity.  Rolf 
House.  Mildred's  Bargain,  and  Other  Stories.  Nan.  The  Colonel's  Money.  The 
Household  of  Glen  Holly.  By  Lucy  C  Lillie.— The  Four  Macnicols.  By  William 
Black. — The  Lost  City;  or,  The  Boy  Explorers  in  Central  Asia.  Into  Unknown  Seas. 
By  David  Ker. — The  Talking  Leaves.  An  Indian  Story.  Two  Arrows:  A  Story  of  Red 
and  White.  The  Red  Mustang.  By  W.  O.  Stoddard. — Who  Was  Paul  Grayson?  By 
John  Habberton,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." — Prince  Lazybones,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Hays. — The  Ice  Queen.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll. — Wakulla:  A  Story  of  Ad- 
venture in  Florida.  The  Flamingo  Feather.  Derrick  Sterling.  Chrystal,  Jack  &  Co., 
and  Delta  Bixby.  Dorymates.  By  C.  K.  Munroe. — Strange  Stories  from  History.  By 
George  Cary  Eggleston. — Uncle  Peter's  Trust.  By  George  B.  Perry. — Captain  Polly. 
By  Sophie  Swett.  , 

A  BOY'S  TOWN.  Described  for  Harper's  Youxg  People  by  W.  D.  Howells.  Illus- 
trated.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  "25. 

SAMUEL   SMILES'S   WORKS. 

Self-Help.— Character. — Thrift. — Duty. — Men  of  Invention  axd  Industry. — Life  and 
Labor;  or,  Characteristics  of  Men  of  Industry,  Culture,  and  Genius.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00 
each. 

Round  TnE  World.  Including  a  Residence  in  Victoria,  and  a  Journey  by  Rail  across  North 
America.  By  a  Boy.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles. — Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist:  Thomas 
Edward,  Associate  of  the  Linn^an  Society. — Robert  Dick,  Baker  of  Thurso;  Geologist 
and  Botanist. — James  Nasmyth,  Engineer.  An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  each. 

The  Lives  of  the  Stephensons.  Comprising,  also,  a  History  of  the  Invention  and  Intro- 
duction of  the  Railway  Locomotive.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  83  00. 

THE  STARTLING  EXPLOITS  OF  DR.  J.  B.  QUIES.  From  the  French  of  Paul 
Celiere.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John  Lillie.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  Extra  Cloth,  $1  75. 

FROM  THE  FORECASTLE  TO  THE  CABIN.  By  Captain  S.  Samuels.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  Extra  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Interesting  Books  for  Boys. 


A  WAR-TIME  WOOING.  By  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.  Illustrated  by  E.  F. 
Zogbaum.     Post  8vo,  Clotli,  Extra,  $1  00. 

BETWEEN  THE  LINES.      A  Story  of  the  War.      By  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A. 

Illustrated  by  Gilbert  Gall.     Post  8vo,  Clotli,  Extra,  $1  25. 

FOLLOWING  THE  GUIDON.  By  Elizabeth  B.  Custer,  Author  of  "  Boots  and  Sad- 
dles."    Illustrated,     pp.  xx.,  369.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

BOOTS  AND  SADDLES ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  DAKOTA  WITH  GENERAL  CUSTER.  By 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer.     With  Portrait  aud  Map.     12mo,  Extra  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MICROSCOPY  FOR  BEGINNERS ;  OR,  COMMON  OBJECTS  FROM  THE  PONDS 
AND  DITCHES.     By  Alfred  C.  Stokes,  M.D.     Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  FOR  BOYS.  By  Benson  J.  Loss- 
IXG,  LL.D.     Illustrated.     12mo,  Half  Leather,  $1  75. 

THE  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  BATTLE  LYRICS.  By  Thomas  Dunn  English,  LL.D.  Illus- 
trated.    Square  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $2  00. 

GAMES  AND  SONGS  OF  AMERICAN  CHILDREN.  Collected  aud  Compared  by 
William  Wells  Newell.     Square  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  YOUNG  NATURALIST.  By  Lucien  Biart.  With  117 
Illustrations.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

AN  INVOLUNTARY  VOYAGE.     By  Lucien  Biart.     Illustrated.      12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  OLD  PARK'S  TAVERN.  A  Story  of  the  South  Shore.  By 
Frances  A.  Humphrey.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

ILLUSTRATED  HISTORIES.  By  Jacob  and  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings.  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  00  per  vol.  The  volumes  may  be  obtained 
separately;  or  the  set  complete,  in  six  boxes,  $32  00. 


CYRUS  THE  GREAT. 

DARIUS  THE  GREAT. 

XERXES. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

ROMULUS. 

HANNIBAL. 

PYRRHUS. 

JULIUS  CESAR. 

CLEOPATRA. 

NERO. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

RICHARD  I. 

RICHARD  II. 

RICHARD  III. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 
CHARLES  I. 
CHARLES  II. 
JOSEPHINE. 
MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 
MADAME  ROLAND. 
HENRY  IV. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU. 
PETER  THE  GREAT. 
GENGHIS  KHAN. 
KING  PHILIP. 
HERNANDO  CORTEZ. 
JOSEPH  BONAPARTE. 
QUEEN  HORTENSE. 
LOUIS  XIV. 
LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 


MARY  AND  MARTHA.  The  Mother  and  the  Wife  of  George  Washington.  By  Ben- 
son J.  Lossing,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Field-book  of  the  Revolution,"  "Field-book  of 
the  War  of  1812,"  "  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Fac- 
similes of  Pen-and-ink  Drawings  by  H.  Rosa.     8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2  50. 


Interesting  Books  for  Boys. 


DIDDIE,  DUxMPS,  AND  TOT;  OR,  PLANTATION  CHILD  LIFE.  By  Louise  Clarke- 
Pyrxelle.     Illustrated.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

FRANCONIA  STORIES.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Complete  in 
10  vols.,  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents  each.  The  vols,  may  be  obtained  separately ;  or  the 
set  complete,  in  neat  case,  $7  50. 


MALLEVILLE. 
MARY   BELL. 
ELLEN   LINN. 
WALLACE. 
BEECHNUT. 


STUYVESANT. 

AGNES. 

MARY  ERSKINE. 

RODOLPHUS. 

CAROLINE. 


MARCO  PAUL'S  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWL- 
EDGE. By  Jacob  Abbott.  Illustrated.  Complete  in  6  vols.,  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents 
each.     The  vols,  may  be  obtained  separately;  or  the  set  complete,  in  neat  case,  $4  50. 


IN   NEW   YORK. 

ON  THE   ERIE   CANAL. 

IN   THE   FORESTS   OF   MAINE. 


IN    VERMONT. 

IN    BOSTON. 

AT   THE   SPRINGFIELD   ARMORY. 


STORIES  OF  RAINBOW  AND  LUCKY.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Illustrated.  5  vols., 
16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents  a  volume.  The  vols,  may  be  obtained  separately;  or  the  set 
complete,  in  neat  case,  $3  75. 

HANDIE.  I  SELLING   LUCKY. 

RAINBOW'S   JOURNEY.  UP   THE   RIVER. 

THE   THREE   PINES. 

SCIENCE  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Illustrated.  4  vols.,  12ino,  Cloth, 
$1  50  each. 

HEAT.— LIGHT.— WATER   AND   LAND.— FORCE. 

ADVENTURES  IN  THE  GREAT  FOREST  OF  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA  AND  THE 
COUNTRY  OF  THE  DWARFS.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  Abridged  and  Popular 
Edition.     With  Map  and  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

STORIES  OF  THE  GORILLA  COUNTRY.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE   COUNTRY  OF  THE  DWARFS.     By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.     Illustrated.     12mo, 

Cloth,  $1  50. 

WILD    LIFE    UNDER    THE    EQUATOR.      By   Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.      Illustrated. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MY  APINGI  KINGDOM:  With  Life  in  the  Great  Sahara,  and  Sketches  of  the  Chase  of 
the  Ostrich,  Hyena,  &c.     By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.     Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

LOST  IN  THE  JUNGLE.     By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.     Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  CO. 
HOW   TO  GET   STRONG.     By  William  Blaikie.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

SOUND  BODIES  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  By  William  Blaikie.  With 
many  Illustrations.     I61110,  Cloth,  40  cents. 


Interesting  Books  for  Boys. 


LAST   FAIRY  TALES.      By  Edouard  Laboulaye.      Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth. 

Illustrated.     12ino,  Cloth,  $2  00.     Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 

FAIRY  TALES  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  By  Edouard  Laboulaye.  Translated  by  Mary 
L.  Booth.     Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth,  Bevelled  Edges,  $2  00. 

FAIRY  BOOK.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  Illustrated. 
12mo,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

HOME  FAIRY  TALES  (Contes  du  Petit  Chateau).  By  Jean  Mack.  Translated  by 
Mary  L.  Booth.     Illustrated.     12mo,  Cloth,  Bevelled  Edges,  $1  75. 

THE    LITTLE    LAME    PRINCE.      By    the    Author    of  "John    Halifax,  Gentleman." 

Illustrated.     Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

MR.  WIND  AND  MADAM  RAIN.  By  Paul  De  Mussel  Translated  by  Emily 
Makepeace.     Illustrated  by  Charles  Bennett.     Square  4to,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  BROWNIE,  as  told  to  my  Child.  By  the  Author  of 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman."     Illustrated.     IGnio,  Cloth,  90  cents. 

THE    BOYHOOD   OF   GREAT   MEN.     By  Jonx  G.  Edgar.     Illustrated.     16mo,  Cloth, 

.$1  00. 

THE   FOOTPRINTS    OF   FAMOUS   MEN.     By  John  G.  Edgar.     Illustrated,     lfimo, 

Cloth,  $1  00. 

HISTORY  FOR  BOYS;  or,  Annals  of  the  Nations  of  Modern  Europe.  By  John  G. 
Edgar.     Illustrated.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

SEA-KINGS  AND  NAVAL  HEROES.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  John  G.  Edgar.  Illus- 
trated.    16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

THE  WARS  -OF  THE  ROSES.     By  John  G.  Edgar.     Illustrated.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

UPLAND  AND  MEADOW.  A Poaetqnissings  Chronicle.  By  Charles  C.  Abbott.  M.D. 
12ino,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1  50. 

WASTE-LAND  WANDERINGS.  By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  Up- 
land and  Meadow."     12mo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  PRINCES  LILIWINKINS,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Henrietta  Christian  Wright. 
Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS;  or,  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 
Translated  and  Arranged  for  Family  Reading,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  E.  W. 
Lane.     600  Illustrations  by  Harvey.     2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

HENRY   MAYHEW'S    WORKS.     4  vols.,  16mo,  Cloth,  $  1  25  per  vol. 

The  Boyhood  of  Martin   Luther. — The  Story  of   the    Ueasant-Boy   Philosopher. — 
Young  Benjamin  Franklin. — The  Wonders  of  Science. 

NIMROD  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  The  American  Whaleman.  By  William  M.  Davis. 
With  many  Illustrations.     12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

OUR  CHILDREN'S  SONGS.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Ornamental  Cover,  $1  00. 

STORIES  OF  THE  OLD  DOMINION.  From  the  Settlement  to  the  End  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    By  John  Esten  Cooke.     Illustrated.     12ruo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Interesting  Books  for  Boys. 


INDIAN  HISTORY  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS.  By  Francis  S.  Drake.  With  Colored 
Frontispiece,  Numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  showing  the 
Locations  and  Relative  Sizes  of  the  Indian  Reservations.  Square  8vo,  Ornamental 
Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE  LIFE  AND  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  of  York, 
Mariner;  with  a  Biographical  Account  of  Defoe.  Illustrated  hy  Adams.  Complete 
Edition.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  and  its  Effect  on  the  Organization 
of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jean  Mace.  Translated  from  the  Eighth  French  Edition 
by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

THE  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  By  Jean  Mace.  Reprinted  from  the  Lon- 
don Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

DOGS  AND  THEIR  DOINGS.  By  Rev.  R.  O.  Morris,  B.  A.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo, 
Cloth,  Gilt  Sides,  $1  75. 

TALES   FROM   THE   ODYSSEY    FOR   BOYS    AND    GIRLS.       By    C.   M.  B.      32mo, 

Paper,  25  cents  ;  Cloth,  40  cents. 
THE   ADVENTURES    OF   REUBEN   DAVIDGER ;  Seventeen  Years  and  Four  Months 

Captive  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.     By  J.  Greenwood.     8vo,  Cloth,  Illustrated, 

$1  25 ;  4to,  Paper,  15  cents. 
WILD   SPORTS   OF   THE   WORLD.     A  Book  of  Natural  History  and  Adventure.     By 

J.  Greenwood.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA;  or,  The  Adventures  of  Ned  Grey.  By  Sir  Samuel  W, 
Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.  S.     12mo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1  25 ;  4to,  Paper,  15  cents. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A., 
F.L.S.     With  about  140  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE    ILLUSTRATED   NATURAL   HISTORY.      By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

With  450  Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  .$1  05. 
THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  JANIZARIES.   A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Scanderbeg  and  the  Fall 

of  Constantinople.    By  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  Litt.D.     16mo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1  50. 
YOUTH'S   HEALTH-BOOK.     32mo,  25  cents;  Cloth, 40  cents. 
NEW   GAMES  FOR   PARLOR   AND    LAWN.     New  Games  for  Parlor  and  Lawn,  with 

a  few  Old  Friends  in  a  New  Dress.     By  George  B.  Bartlett.     16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL-DAYS.      By  an  Old  Boy.      Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hughes 

and  Sydney  P  Hall.     8vo,  Paper,  40  cents. 
TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.      By  the  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School-Days."     With 

Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.     8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 
School-Days  and  Oxford — in  one  volume.     8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  New  York. 

SW  Haupek  &  Bkotukcs  will  send  any  of  the  above  works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 


States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


